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The on-off switch 


The “switch" is neither definitely on 
nor definitely off. It is now several 
months since the University Grants 
Committee asked universities to con- 
sider both the feasibility and cost of 
providing additional places for science 
students. But stiM no firm decision has 
been taken to provide the extra re- 
sources to pay for these additional 
places. The Treasury apparently re- 
mains unconvinced. The lack or firm 
leadership at the top of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, in the 
enforced absence of Mr Norman Teb- 
bitt, may have been significant because 
the pressure from within Whitehall for 
the "switch" has come as much from 
the DTI as the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. But the continuing 
cconumic uncertainty produced by the 
fall in the value of the pound ana the 
damaging prolongation of the miners' 
strike must have made the past few 
months a particularly inauspicious 
time to argue for increased public 
expenditure. 

The idea of the “switch" has not 
been killed off. Maybe when the 
political ordeal of the approaching 
Budget has been negotiated the pros- 
pect of more money for extra science 
places in universities will lighten. The 
pressure from the DTI. alarmed by 
yawning skill shortages in computing 
and electronics, will certainly be main- 
tained. On the other hand the DES has 
I a |rett °y planned its line of retreat. It 
has sidled bock to the argument that by 
a wave of the Jarratt efficiency wand 
ari j v ,rf ^ 1cr f“ ids on *he social sciences 
and humanities (and pure science?) 
the “switch" can be made practically 
sc II- financing, an iireument which the 
UGC believed it had disposed of early 

Joseph warned of the needtofind^^ 
much as possible of the money needed 
to pay for the “switch" from within 
easting resources. 

T ,“° «« uncertainly continues. The 
't ^ ep L n $ i,s Angers crossed, 
although the delay has clearly dam- 
aged the chances of universities btino 
ablfc to respond quickly.. Yet this delay 
is not all loss. The' months of waiting ' .■ 
naye at least provided an opportunity 
fprja critical examination of hath the ’ 

. the practice of- the r 
switch , which a : rushed programme 
based on instant decisions would not 
have allowed. Maybe we have been 
preserved from some expensive mis- 
takes. If there are people in Govern- 
ment who renraih sceptical about the 
value and effectiveness of \ the 
switch i there may be a growing ; 
number of people in higher education 
who are having second and cooler. 


i thoughts - and not all are humanists, 
[ nuclear physicists and polytechnic pco- 
i pie who stand to lose. 

They have two worries; first, will the 
“switch" work; and second, will the 
resources to pay for it be offered to 
higher education in a Mephistophelion 
bargain that universities and colleges 
might better refuse? The first of these 
worries is that most immediate and 
practical. The DES, and UGC. 
argument runs something like this. 
Britain needs more and better scien- 
tists, especially in computing and elec- 
tronics: nothing very surprising about 
this assumption, although it remains 
entirely unproved and not all interna- 
tional comparisons support it, nor very 
novel because every Government 
since 1945 has argued along similar 
lines. 

But the real difficulty starts with the 
second half of the argument. This is 
that the best way to achieve this 
objective is to provide extra places in 
universities. Why only in universities? 
Because universities are regarded as 
offering higher quality products and 
because if as a result universities admit 
students who otherwise would have 
gone to polytechnics the latter will still 
Be able to recniit acceptably qualified 
students even if higher diploma stu- 
dents have to be raided to make up for 
any shortfall. So according to the 
DES/UGC scenario we will be able to ■ 
enjoy the best of all possible worlds. 
Quality will be enhanced and quantity 
increased - a bargain at a mere £50m 
(well, £25m would do). 

But of course other scenarios are 
possible. One is that the £50m will 
have been spent on recreating spare 
capacity that higher education has 

qualified candidates is hot as deep as 
the DES believes and if there are loo 
many Acorn troubles that make sixth 
formers think twice about career 
choices, the only resuit will be less 
efficient staff: student ratios and high- 
er u U L lt costs ’ Tfifc will be the same 
whether the extra places are provided 
only in universities or spread across the 
system. A second Is that the same 
students will be educated: expensively 
in universities father than cheaply in 
polytechnics, with no uncontestable 
gain in. quality. A third is that crucial 
technician courses will be starved of 
good students to prop up an expanded . 
degree entry. 

Non? of these more pessimistic 
scenarios is certain. But all are at least 
as plausible as the maybe naively 
optimistic version relied on by the 
DES and UGC. Without denying for a 
moment that severe skill shortages do 


exist in key areas of new technology or 
that it is the Government's responsibil- 
ity to act quickly and effectively to 
remedy them, the “switch" as at pre- 
sent conceived still seems a onc- 
dimensional and over simple 
approach. A more intelligent mid 
imaginative approach would rind room 
for the important contribution that 
continuing education and conversion 
courses could make, especially when 
the skill most in demand in the newest 
technology seems to be almost instant 
adaptability against a general back- 
ground of scientific, and entrepreneu- 
rial sophistication. It might also place 
greater weight on tailor-made initia- 
tives like those proposed by Professor 
John Ashworth and Sir Henry Chilver 
in information technology. There re- 
mains a strong sense that the problem 
has not been thought through prop- 
erly. 

The second worry is more specula- 
tive but still worth registering. It is 
fairly clear that if extra money is 
eventually found for the “switch" it 
will be kept under tight Whitehall 
control - "Whitehall" because the DTI 
and maybe the Department of Em- 
ployment are likely to be as powerful 
sponsors as the DcS. There will be no 
rerun of the new blood initiative in 
which the UGC was allowed a fairly 
free hand. Rightly or wrongly new 
blood has been labelled a disappoint- 
ment in terms of the Government's 
objectives. Of course it would still, 


probably, be an exaggeration to sug- 
gest that a “switch" directly funded by 
Whitehall would be the seed from 


which some future ominous Manpow- 
er Services Commission-style presence 
might be established in higher educa- 
tion. 

r^*^hand-.. f -.. T he piece-, 
dent in further education Is there for nil 
to see. Lord Young has become a 
favourite confidant of Sir Keith and it 
would be remarkable if their discus- 
sion never wandered Into higher 
education. There are those in Govern- 
ment prepared to endorse crude Gor- 
dian knot policies. There are those 
who doubt very much whether tradi- 
tional institutions like the tJGC, local 
authorities, the inspectors and of 
course the DES Itself can ever really 
deliver, and an insipid Green Paper 
would seem to them damning proof. 

^J 0r ir t n e /n WllC L h ” the y both 
ways, if it fails the case for cruder 
intervention is fuelled and if it suc- 
ceeds a precedent for future interven- 
non is established. The game is cer- 
tainly being played for high stakes; all 
the more reason why higher educa- 
tion s leaders should not lose their 
nerve - and later their heads. 


The worst of both worlds 



Almost immediately upon the k£ 
llcation or Inst week’s Fifth Cstaa 
I received a letter from an oMfrS 
In Oxford whose comments arts 
fair I must give them In foil; 

Dear Patrick, 

I hardly know how to exon* ■ 
astonishment at the imspwS 
nonsense with which you littered Ik 
last page of today’s THES.Un 
really have such disrespect mb 
world of learning you would bdbefe 
to stay quiet than display yonr te* 
ance. I know Chat you are agrut* 
of some ancient university In Sot 
land which Is a serious liability rib 
excuses you much; bnl it does Hi 
excuse you from making dbreacd 
ftil remarks about the anctemuifa 
sities of England. 

Your dislike of honorary dtgm 
shows that you have never tnkr, 
stood their purpose. They do net, St 
your laughable honorary. H 
lowshlps, exist to thank someM 
bore for being helpfol; they an off 
way of honouring a major IntefeL 
The Church can only canonize ant- 
one after he or she Is ' dead; t 
university uses on honorary degree* 
honour a major InteDect befon-f; 
come to think of It, Just afler-tta- 
event. 

The main point Is that you bt+ 
never understood the Ito/wistor 
Oxford. That reflects jlho flacfjM 
you did n ot study ther e. 1 nmSgg 
passing thannRMlwflylaSP^ 
how anyone who was nott tat W 
have reached so senior an 
position, even If only but ptmat 
polytechnic. It can oWf flare k® 
because you were once a professes 
a university. It wasn't a very pj • 
ono, just one of the new ones dial 


Ife In llw «** 


TTiere must have been those in thei 
(National Advisory Body who feared 
that they would be opening a can of 
worms in trying to formulate a re-, 
search policy for public sector higher 
..educatiop. With little or no &tra . 

. money to finance the operation, any 
’i sys i 6 dl ‘2?* boupd .to upset more l 11 

choice, ©net , 
.detailed comnartsbns rif fimHina Uvai. <■ 


support when the time came. Too bad 
that the advanced further education 
pool had always been Used to finance 
research as well as teaching, penalizing 
those institutions which were leaders 
In the field. , 

l! . fte unexpectedly large ii* 

.altowpd the question fo bd reopened 
fhl? “EPf to beriiade jowirds> 

if 'v , “ s commitment to " im- 


cU i e group of polytechnics 
and gnoring the colleges (save for one 
partlculariy unusual case Ip the Cam- 
borne School of Mines); Yet It was the 

^LS ,thonty L 0i f® ° n the nab. 

not the institutions or the 
unions,, which finally got cold feet 



: ensures a more respeciable show- 

ibc committee has 
; ?one, for the worst of. both worlds; . In 
one respect; the allocation .would be 


research in the 


; that twarch cost noth mg: inW ; - 
polytcchnlcs whcit 30 per cent: of ; 

■ unlvMgtyjtaff costs wereattribljted to 1 !* 
■"■'iWflwi knqw that thdre ,was V 
Pf worthyresea^ch being-done n. 
sfictpr, even If there w >-. 
nopropefnventory available toshw 1 
i^T^epxttfot Or value.; v 1 
. : The first .attempt to find d 

1 institutions to. allow tno" - ** • i >* M '■ ■■ 

. tonally, allocated .for : "teach 
held bad? to to rid research __ 

£"**£ W*bto .iistidn m b'f ;i 


/ Hbtfev'br, It was clear fo the NAB 

SS/S3^' 2ft ■ ° ift e fioajdlbatdnjy a 
selective apprqacb wouW be (ikelyfo 
worthwhile results end com; 

ta rrdnisten, After all, the 
JSjteWjjpife buA tfolnt 


rest js widened 
receive 

iwice as much money as the next 
gfOup of Instltutlona. and 
ShSi^ “ • * any 


selectiVeschemew 
f 


e rum -“VV q 

are Sftnpiy.tiQt 
itehifon is ; to 
. . q f ;rep) quality. Sir 


olys to 
ward 
degrees 

A formula that allows polytechnics to 
ward their own degrees under licence 
t stops short of granting them char- 
rs is ukely to be the central recom- 
endation in the forthcoming Lindop 
port on external validation. 

The main thrust of the report was 
ided at a two-day meeting of the 
indop committee at an Oxfordshire 
tel last weekend. It will be in the 
dsof Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
tate for Education, before Easter, 
within the 12 month deadline set by 
him, and is expected to be published in 
late May or June. 

- Under the formula polytechnics and 
colleges would be allowed to awatd 
their own degrees under licence from 
an accrediting body, a streamlined 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. Individual courses would no 
longer be subject to external valida- 
tion. Instead whole institutions would 
be licensed to approve courses and 
award degrees. 

However the committee is likely to 
' stop short of recommending that 
polytechnics should be graotea their 
own charters, which will disappoint the 
oolytechnlca like Portsmouth which 
ave Campaigned for total academic 
freedom. The award of charters would 
undermine local authority control of 
.^advanced further education and des- 
tabilize the 'delicate balance between 
central and local government en- 
shrined in the National Advisory 
\ Body. 

Already .there are signs that the 

iNfl A ii fntnttaiitM s. 4 1 v i l 


was unveiled in December and would 
devolve responsibility for validation to 
academic boards while reserving for- 
mal approval to the CNAA, is not 
n fff 5 ? n incompatible with an 

accreditation scheme. 

One view Is that there is nothing In 
; h V co f nc11 s charter which prevents 
tnsntuuoDs being allowed to award 
tneir own degrees under licence. So 
pjl'yj^ange In the GNAA’s less. 
uitractab|e statutes would be needed. 

. Another view is that under Mode B, 
tostjmtions would in effect be award- 
Jngthfek own degrees because valida- 
tion by their academic boards would 
amount to virtual approval. So even a 
chanw in statutes might not be neces- 
SSl 1 "P 2? v ? r most polytechnics have 


I" : HVWHIU UII MIC lUIIC Ul 

meOindop report. The CNAA is 
f0 F, ? attack ori Its 

reeprd, which is Inevitable because . 
kf’PpP Wl *l rebearse the arguments df- ' 


(MJJ ’ 4 , . MVIIUIWSWU 

r i j conn M ,ttt received, 
v *7 Lindop committee was estab 




gare me continuing need for 
validation in polytecbnicsand 
A|ftough its forms of refer- 
JS* mdudelfie validating univer- 
Business and Technician 
“natation Council, from the start Us 


arent failure of the CNAA 


prate. 18. months ago was 


c ft® Undbp cbhuhittee. The 
has ahlo com^ urider constant 



Arts, social sciencesTOSe 
students in new NAB cuts 


by John O’Leary 

More than one in five places on polytechnic and college arts 
and social science courses will be tost within three years if 
recommendations before the National Advisory Body 
this week are accepted. 

The cuts would cover languages, humanities, arts, 
drama, music, social studies and a range of professional 
subjects. It would be the second successive tune that the 
subjects have borne the brant of a national planning 
exercise, despite a reluctance by the NAB to follow the 
Government line of putting more resources into science and 
technology. 

Guidelines for the next full NAB plan, to take effect In 
1987/88, are based on on overall reduction of 5 per cent in 
first-year enrolments. The influential Chairman’s Study 
Group has proposed an initial approach which would treat 
all regions equally and would maintain the existing balance 
betwene full-time and part-time courses. 

However, it has identified a number of priority program- 
mes all of which would be allowed to maintain student 
numbers at existing levels. These include all the primarily 
vocational areas and those, such as health subjects, 
agriculture, town planning and Ilbrarianship, which are the 
subject of special studies. 

The report before yesterday's meeting of the NAB board 
warned that even an increase of 10 per cent in teacher 
training intake (now overdue for announcement by Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary for Education and Science) would 
result in "substantial" cuts in the remaining programmes. 
The implied reduction in intakes would exceed 2; per cent, 
it sajd. , 

A second paper, proposing stable intakes for 1986/7 1 
comments bitterly on the effects of Sir Keith continuing to 
set teacher training numbers In advance. The Chairman's 


Study Group had been concerned about “the extent to 
which, yet again, the apparent and, in its view, unjustified 

§ priority given to initial teacher training as against all other 
revision was prejudicing proper consideration on an equal 
asis of all programmes. ’it recalled the NAB's request to 
Sir Keith in 1982 not to preempt other planning in this way. 

Anticipating a big rise in teacher training numbers, the 
paper proposes ^reverse diversification" in former teacher 
training Institutions, where possible switching back provi- 
sion from diversified courses. It assumes that any increases 
will have to be balanced by cuts in other programmes and 
hopes that this will apply at institutional, as well as national 
level. 1 

Projections of the number of school-leavers likely to pass 
A levels In mathematics, physics and chemistry, combined 
with early returns from the annual survey of enrolments in 
colleges and polytechnics have persuaded the group not to 

S se increased targets in science and technology in 
8. First-year numbers in engineering were 16 per cent 
below the target set by the NAB in the annual "snapshot” 
survey, with the shortfall in other technological subjects 
approaching 10 per cent and science almost 7 per cent 
down. The shoitfalls may be exaggerated if part-time 
numbers are predominantly responsible, since enrolments 
may pick up later in the year. 



• Sir Keith nas referred back the NAB’s advice on research 
for further consideration. He has made it clear that he 
prefers the NAB board's selective approach on distributing 
the £2.5 million fund to the advice ne received from the 
committee. However, he has stopped short of rejecting the 
advice outright. 

The next meeting of the NAB committee Is not due until 
March 25, which would be too late for inclusion in the wider 
distribution of local authority funds, so an emergency 
meeting is likely to be called next week. 


Mr Griff Rhys 
Jones, the actor 
, and comedian, 
breakfasts at ' . 

1 Paddington 
Siatfon, served : 
by students from 
St Mary's 
Hospital Medical 

School.' 1 ; 1 

Hfejoined • 
hundreds of. 
other hungry 
commuters who 
were approached 
by students as 
they got off their 
trains, invitedto 
leaye the rush- 
hour fn mid Dow 
and enjoy a 
leisurely meal. 

In return they 
could buy a rag 
mag and donate 
fo this year’s 
charity, which • 
includes thd 
Shaftesbury , 
SoQeityftwr 
handicapped 
children. 

The rag mag on 
sale at the station 
was apparently a 
censored version. 



The politics 
of 

efficiency, 15 


Grant levels 
upset OU 

by Felicity Jones 

The Open University's vice chancellor 
has warned that there will be fewer 
courses, fewer students and coorer. 




menl s changes to its future grant 
levels. 

Dr John Horlock said he was dis- 
that Sir Keith Jose 


lished following an announcement of 
ihe OU’s £58.8 million grant level for 
this year and indicated levels of £58.7 
million and £59.3 riiilllpn in following 
yean. - ; \ ; - 

.This year’s grant has hpen increased 
by £100,000 with extra money being 
. provided for two "new blood” In- 
formation technology posts. The extra 
money Is earmarked Tor a shift towards 
science. ■ 

A lump sum of £1.6 million has also 
been earmarked for staff compensa- 
tion for voluntary redundancies and 
early retirement. . 

The Government-appointed visiting 
committee accepted generally that Sir 
..Keith's original grant indications 
would have meant a £13.2 million cut 
and warned: “The possibility exists of 
real damage.” . 

The Department of. Education and 
Science has accepted some of the 
visiting committee's points over 
hardship in 1986. It has postponed 
repayment of the £2 .4 million loan for 
professional industrial and commercial . 
updating (PICKUP) programme 
course developments until 1988 and 
still may write it off as a grant. 

Notice has also been taken of the 
visiting committee’s recommendation 
that £1.2 million should be made 
available for new computing facilities, 
which will be provided in 1986. 

Background, page 4 


Controversy over 
Birkbeck appeal 

by Peter Aspden V 


UGC may set up £50m special research fund 


college’s court of electors committee 
has been told. ; 

The shortfall has been caused by the 
of £145.000 to. a. professional 


by KgaJo Crequer y 

£50 million may eventually bo set aside 
: by the University Grants Commlteee 
to b£ given out selectively for specific 
areas of. research. ’ , .; ••• ■ . - , 

ALthelr monthly meeting last Week. 
UGC members gave inote Support to a 
scheme whereby £10 million in the first 
year, building ub to £50 million in five 
ycam will" be allocated fo .selected 
■ research. ’ ' V" ' : 1 

'• Thf|5 would be on top of an amount . 


. The £10 to £50 million , though not 
the highest figure discussed by the 
comittee, is still much: more than the 
one . per cent of research ' money 
favoured by vice chancellors,, who 
want a'“least- change” policy. .. .- 


next year's bid In the public expendi- 
ture survey, Was very concerned about 
the continuing cuts in university 
funding. :• 

Thtre was a sharp - disagreement 
when one member -suggested they 
might have to close one university aha 


. ' An option being considered in tan- m! fcbt have to close one university and 
deiri with the selective research policy ? n 9jP? r . member said they would res- 
is a radical switchroUnd of student • tgn If thisyvns proposed. UGC policy is 


is a radical switchroUnd of student • 11 vvos proposed, you policy is 

numbers amortg universities, giving ^currently against recommending clo- 




foraiiresearch^oor which jouldgo .•.•. Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
to ril ufovereihes Jhough here : , llie *^ 0^1 of th e National Advisory 
the UGC wuidnotexpect ijejojey . ^ u „ ed that final decisions should 

to RO,bnlfortnly flcfoM all departments. mt ^ taken until NAB/UGB talks on 
A more controversial proposal, that ; , he ^pportjoQfog 0 f student numbers 


ground. 


some staff manTtiifleta do research. 5U !£?r . 1 

This inevitably rai$ea again the spectre There is still a wide Tange of views on 

of thetvro-tier university system. how. specific the UGCshpuld orcan be 

: D a ,i “bout telling universities what re- 

Urt»£i ahSL.”? search, jo fund. Even if they go by 
as] dedsih'nW JhSnH ' un j versil}cs ’ own acadcfoic plans tliey 
NAB/UG^? ih S | fedr senale5 w’ 11 »ot allow plans to be 
. ,l° n too detailed. . . 

actors^ had^^rli? M 0C ™ a V simply say what it 

actors had .made thinks by omission and advise which 

/. J ' • , ' . departments ft regards .np having rec- 

wqich also discussed 'ognized strengths, t 


student numbers 
□rs had made 
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Recruitment officers 'worse than car salesmen' 

article .concerning the n ln»>« In panrlirlatai .Um.J nb.. . : i . . 


6 Tame seals 9 taunt Sir Keith told of ‘lost generation’ 

/)a11a/«ao by Peter Aspden occurred and which we anticipate," he tion and new areas, and di 

ill I i^l III ^ I 1 1 1 1 ■■■W Universities have effectively lost a said after the meeting. nearly enough for ir 

VPAA h— ' *** wkJ WAAVwviJ whole generation of the best graduates “If there is a further annual overall appointments in core areas,’ 

* in thp arte anH on^Sol rrSonrae ttia Can. rpHitrlinn QnH IvNth fhp t Tniwralhf WC nfiflflfld WflStrfidltlfln&ISO 



Sir, - Your article concerning the 
lowering of entry standards of overseas 
fee paying students (THES % February 
I5)_ quotes Mr Terry Smith of Hull 
University comparing the recruiting 
techniques of some UK universities 
with those often associated with 
second-hand car salesmen. It has been 
my experience in recent months that 
such salesmen are models of good 
practice when contrasted with the 
representatives of some UK universi- 
ties and polytechnics. In visiting many 
different regions of the world, I have 
observed that UK universities and 
polytechnics have engaged in die fol- 
lowing nh uses that arc detrimental to 
the welfare of international students 
and the good reputation of UK higher 
education: 

o. They use placement agencies (and 
agents of agents!) that are extreme- 
ly poorly Informed nboul higher 
education in ttic UK and the par- 
ticular institutions they arc repre- 
senting. Such agencies are often 
more interested In short-term finan- 
cial gain than in die interests of an 
individual student, the longer-term 
interests of an institution or a coun- 
try s higher education system. 

b. They use placement agencies that 
Marge institutions a per capita fee. 

C. TtIPV lien nlnnnn.a-l .. _■ .« 




V 
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c. Hiey use placement agencies that 
charge both institutions and poten- 
tial students a fee which they tell 
institutions that they arc not charg- 
ing students, and students that they 
are not charging institutions. 
a. They make ^on-the-spot” offers of 

Carr's history 

Sir, - There is little joy In could kale 
net up and I realize dial your readers 

i»! U * a , f J^ fs ,Hfe be little 

interested fn my reaction to Peter 


5 places to candidates abroad. Often 
• these potential students have only 
' had the most cursory “interviews' 1 
■ and are asked to accept the offer 
made also ‘‘on-the-spot". Such 
practices are especially reprehensi- 
ble as they tend to corner potential 
students who often do not know 
about the alternatives open to them 
and induce them to make a decision 
in pressured circumstances. 

e. They attempt to "poach” students 
from other Institutions by making 
lower offers than those received by 
a student to date, and by deriding 
other UK institutions. 

f. They use placement agencies that, in 
attempting to secure students for 
UK institutions, make improper 
financial approaches to members of 
secondary school staffs. 

g. They do not make reasonable 
attempts to verify such matters as a 
student’s financial standing or pro- 
ficiency in English. 

in a more general sense, the good 
reputation of UK higher education is 
being damaged by such practices as 
sending recruiters abroad on n "bring 
bock enough in accepted offers to 
cover expenses" basis, the conducting 
of interviews” in hotel bedrooms, 
distributing recruitment literature in 
public transport, over-visiting schools, 
and participating in ill-prepared "mls- 
«ons to various countries that resem- 
ole something between package tours 
and raids. 

Exactly how widespread these prac- 


tices are, I cannot say. However, even 
if they exist only at the level l have 
obsrrved rhem or had them reported 
to me, this is an appalling situation, ft 
has arisen largely because of a lack of 
knowledge of international promotion 
and recruitmenr among UK institu- 
taUMqg the UK government’s 
1 you, '81 decision on overseas student 
fees. US universities and colleges have 
been engaged in international promo- 


, — * — mi iiiivumuuuaL uj uil 1U“ 

tion and recruitment since the 1950s 
My own observations in the US and 
Canada suggest that a greater degree 
of sophistication exists among good 
universities and colleges in responding 
to the needs of the international stu- 
dents. Such institutions have well de- 
veloped institutional policy on such 
matters as ratios of international stu- 
dents to domestic students, language 
ability, and on the provision of non- 
academic services specifically for inter- 
national students. Most importantly, 
they have codes of ethics concerning 
international student recruitment that 
^ often formulated in conjunction 
with national organizations. On the 
basis of my experience in North Amer- 
ica and m the face of an immediate 
need m the UK, I would commend the 
following baste code of ethics for 
immediate adoption by UK universi- 
nes, polytechnics and colleges: 
a. The paramount admissions decision 
should rest upon the needs, qual- 
ifications and aspirations of the 
prospective student and the educa- 
“onw opportunities afforded by the 
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you, (but not passed on to me) last': 
November, However one Issue of 
general Importance does arise: 
■2ES? “ * expect with a 
SoH and J? ch ? 0fDrBr,u “ dt 'n , s 

distinction, there is much agreement 
the basic principles 
and methods of historical study and 

Jrifh SSL* topwrc adequately to deal 
wllh these, Clearly, also, tbere ts 


. J"** pf meanltia and direction In the 
.development of the human paBt.”*I 
•^elve structures and Inlerrda- 
tiqnshlps in the human past, but not 
J Md directkHi; I respecter 

or conviction, not 
verifiable scientific truth. Indeed, 1 
personally find Marxist aripiinenls 
on the subject intellectually singular! 
;ly unpersugslve. ’ “TT 

b amajor- 

i9SSr "ffi Vdpressive' numbers of 
nlstorlanri; who. share Or 

EftSE* t , The p° ,nl I wish 
■ Oj make |g that. It-.. Is desperately 
.toportanl that students 6f hlatory be 
made aware of both approach*??! h*. 


.. Carr: weird fantasia • . . .* 

"^dsto^cai abroad! which dfe- 
wns direction and meaning, and the 

Sr£SJffl^‘3? roae * (wblch ii 

hardly repeat, Is very 
different from the posit/visra carlca- 
fUISh,*I y Car P and given the oppor- 
i I !i. a 7 lve at informed • condu- 
rions or their own. My criticism. not 

?£ Ws bdok » Its dde i'aod 
Imhi2f" ner £ presentation to (he 
^ a P®®*onate 

_ - 1 ” *7 - s pwn coavictions, • 

n °t ■. a y balanced analvals ' thb 
methods and prfndpK liX r fi5 
sturfy. V m.il 

amply as a starting point ftu^a 
cUscu^onof thetppfcs fo Brunsdon 
^effectively sets opt In his letter 


nai aiuw, . 

cemeteries : *-^soir{d,with ‘ 


represented to students as an author- 
Ualtve statement of what most prac- 
tising historians believe, then that Is 
fright pernicious. 1 cannot help 
?" ,„. n i g that, after a generation of 
brilliant studies of history from be- 

there is a perverse quaintness In 
asking Students to read Carr's weird 
19th century fantasies ahout the role 
or great men In history. 

No one for generations has be- 

KS- ,lB «T l hard core 6t historical 
facts i the range runs from the 
tacontrovertible - the exact date of 
Britain s declaration of war on Ger- 
: J Man y ; ra 1914, for instance - to the 
Iflcreasliigly . complex - the class 
aftyfatfen of Mr E. H. Carr, the 
jjMdard of health of the British 
wirkliW class Ip the aflermath of the 
5?' 1 World War, the existence of 

T!* e P°*nt Is that ‘‘historical fc c fa» 

SUL-h-J*- l 0ut froni the 
historical evidence: the discoverv of 

wUI estahHsh new 
■..352* » ^ ‘hwde old on$s; In many 
f”* 11 ? a re as uncertainty 




ting Professor of' History. 
.Stanford University y 


l b. Institutions should not make offers rcnrcseninHv«^„ . ^ 

- of places to prospective alternation- liy? tifi *25 P arf »M 

a! students on a less selective basis farms back totK 19 

i *h an l b°se made to prospective tions should lw* 

f domestic students. 1 S I ^ ade eit ^S« 

i c. Institutions should provide dear, AdmissTo^ 

unambiguous relevant information Central AdniisJnn?^ 1 ^^ 

: “ tbat 8 prospective student un- post or tbrouch ?h Pt ^ CrDe ?' 

familiar with the institution and/or schemes 

the UK higher education system can Educational Coun? P »? ! ' 

make manned academic, social those counlrtai&W 

and financial judgements. lished " 11 il *' 

d. Institutions should not enter into f tn«if, i .. I 
relationsbips with placement agen- hSKSSS » 

cies (thankfully, the most activcIJK studems bv ^ 

agency has recently become bank- abroad by , Mndin * re P««fli 

rupt - however, it may he trying to g Institutions l 

re-emerge m a different form), 8 able effoH.V. ^ I mflkealr » 
except with the new British Council financMtS SS hS! - a “* i 

Education Counselling Service 

which has been developed in con- their XiS e J h ?* beta ; 

unction with the CoLtittec ™ Kv „ot r 

Vice Chancellors and Principals and good name of ft ? *' - 

the Committee of Directors of Bnt ^ hl ^ er ^« 

Polytechnics and over which univer- one SoutiflS? a f ■ 

sides and polytechnics have some Zt has P* 

ifpi 

Z-spot° ,r, offe^ U o r encourage stu- J&eLChIT 1 
fves or dunng the vi,i, P of 5uch j 

Poly dilemma Oxford vote 

Sbed EriC the 0b, difemm (1 S rigl r tly d , e ‘ ? r - - Thc hoslile reaction t 
< he — dilemma of the the oonular nrew in thn t 


by Olga Wojtaa 
Scottish Correspondent 

Mr George Younger, Secretary of 
State of Scotland, is attempting to 
increase his control of the govem- 
ino bodies of Napier and Glasgow Col- 
leges of Technology, due to become 
central Institutions this autumn. 

At present the Secretary of State 
appoints two members of central 
institution boards of governors, with 
the chairman elected by the board. But 
: the Scottish Education Department 
has issued draft proposals for Napier 
and Glasgow that the Scottish Secre- 
tary should make three direct appoint- 
ments, Including the chairman. 

The proposals, which this week were 
-sent to the colleges’ interim commit- 
tees and Lothian and Strathclyde 
Regional Councils which currently run 
.the college, have been attacked by 
' both staff unions and councillors. 

At a further education subcommit- 
tee meeting of Strathclyde Regional 
Council, Councillor Gerald McGrath 
. accused the Scottish Secretary of Hying 


Garfinkel 


polytechnics (THES, February 15) 
caught between aspirations to nutionnl 
the .demands of local 
11 ! s a P^blcm shared 
by many other colleges. However, in 
my view it is too late to realize his ideal 
of a locally-responslblc higher educa- 
tion policy. 

.5°“ thing, Council for National 
,*™ c Awards degree courses re- 
a ^ e y fro1 ? the same narrow 
social groups as the universities, The 
divers! tv of^iucational opportunity at 
to be offered in 

■ ■Sf2iJSl! ca S on is great, y reduced 

?w“K^ clinia ^ 

n n^° n . d| y> th ® distribution of funds 

“ UI1 f^ 1a l CG local , 

°f National Advisory Body 

.SSteajsS 

vlrii it ^ addition, the Manpower Ser- 
fe?°T , ^ ion take » over the fond, 
ndu-advanced courses in col- 
noddn 8 will remain of the local 
government element in further educa- 

burs faithfully, . . 

w.'y LANE, vice principal 
Mid-Kent Co] leg ^ 


'-MJIIIUIIWU uy lib CIlUUWHUII^ ^ 

other private resources from wiW 
effects of government policy; ond^w 
Oxford dons tench Ie$s and have betu 
conditions than other 6cademid,jsi 
as we In public sector higher riooM 
arc belter off than those ia 
schools. But I do not find "fia ■ 
right, Jack" an attractive Wtitwk. 

Governninnl nnlides. with 


Ke ifause'o 
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itbpressiop is that the teacmiig staff are 


gte well ahead pf triost other 
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Vwminreco.^. 
Alexander scarcely 
htrthi 1 ^ l bers)mply com- 
CKlOUMo ' 5 '' " l? ‘ wa ^n*« 
faMhfuH 
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British universities 
•Yours. 

>R. A, DENNKSTON, 

Oxford University. Pres 


awarded as a 


to pack the governing body with "tame 
seals”. The number of trade union and 
regional council representatives are 
also reduced in the proposals, with an 
increase in employers' representatives. 

Mr Bob Kilpatrick, of the Scottish 
Further and Higher Education Associa- 
tion at Napier, said the proposals 
would mean businessmen being vir- 
tually in charge of the college. 

Strathclyde councillors have criti- 
cized tbe imbalance between employer 
and employee representatives on the 
board, and are now seeking discussions 
with Mr Younger. Lothian region has 
still to debate the matter. 

It is likely that the Government wilt 
seek a similar change in the regulations 
for the present central institutions. Mr 
Jack Dale, secretary of the Association 
of Lecturers in Scottish Central Institu- 
tions, said: “There is no evidence that 
the system of electing the chairperaon 
has worked to the disadvantage of the 
central institutions or produced fric- 
tion with the Scottish Office. We 
would not be happy with a move to 
increase Scottish Office control over 
allegedly independent bodies.” 


DES chief calls for appraisal 
to weed out bad lecturers 


Sir, - The hostile reaction of arid 
the popular press to. the deari; . 
Oxford’s dons not to award anion- ■ 
ary degree to the Prime Mmisfc/n|ri 
hove been expected, bufMtiM 
gens' comments (?#£$, fitonty 
are, surely, not. - \y. 

Of course Oxford Uoiveiaj i ' 
cushioned by its endovAanp Wf 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A call tor an appraisal system under 
which teachers and lecturers whose 
performance is unsatisfactory can be 
dismissed, came from the permanent 
secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science this week. 

Mr David Hancock told the Indus- 
trial Society in London that sooner or 
later such a system— which already 
applied to other professions such as 
Her Majesty's Inspectorate and scien- 
tists— would be Introduced in this 
country as it had in others. 

"I should like to make it explicit that 
the department expects colleges of 
further and higher education as well as 
polytechnics to adopt appraisal sys- 
tems as well as schools. I nave not said 


professional problems and lead to 
improved standards. 

But he pointed out that where the 
appraisal revealed unsatisfactory per- 
formance and this persisted even after 
counselling, support and training, then 
action must be taken in the interest of 
the college or school and its Btudents. 

“In the last resort, staff whose per- 
formance cannot be restored to a satis- 
factory standard ought to be dismissed. 
The burden Of an incompetence which 


by Peter Aspden 
Universities have effectively lost a 
whole generation of the best graduates 
in the arts and social sciences, the Sec- 
retary of State for Education and Sci- 
ence, Sir Keith Joseph, has been told. 

The claim came from the Standing 
Conference of the Arts and Social Sci- 
ences in Universities, a group formed 
last year to protect their disciplines, 
when they met Sir Keith for the first 
time. 

The conference spokesman. Dr Rod 
Lyall, dean of arts at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, said the meeting was a “useful” 
one, although there were areas of dis- 
agreement with the Secretary of State. 

"Our concern was to stress the 
extent of the damage done to the 
humanities and social sciences as a 
result of the cuts which have already 


alary talks 
expected to 
break down 

College lecturers have been warned by 
their union to expect an early break- 
down in salary negotiations and to pre- 
pare for industrial action. 

A new mood of pessimism has 
descended on the structure talks which 
both union leaders and the local 
authority employers hoped would 
lead to important reforms. 

Senior officials of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education believe that re- 
marks by Sir Keith Joseph directed at 
the extra funding needed for structural 
changes in schoolteachers’ salaries 
mil have equally severe effects on 
their own negotiations. 

A joint review is in its early stages 
and both sides were committed 
towards trying to complete it by the 
end of this month. Talks are to con- 
tinue despite fears that the money 
needed to finance the package may not 
be there. . 


occurred and which we anticipate," he 
said after the meeting. 

“If there is a further annual overall 
reduction, and both the University 
Grams Committee and individual uni- 
versities hold back money to protect 
engineering and Information technol- 
ogy, there will be an inevitable swing 
away from our resources. There is a 
real worry that many departments will 
not be sustainable in the future.” 

“The damaging consequences of 
current Government policy mean that 
there is an inability to recruit young 
staff - we have effectively lost a whole 
generation of our best graduates.” 

Dr Lyall said the group had asked Sir 
Keith tor a replacement for the new 
blood scheme which, he said, was 
geared towards science subjects. 

“The scheme emphasized innova- 


many areas of adulation, woa*o« .. 
stuff-student ratios, redutfionofw| : 
and reduction of research. Otfre , • 
vote was. surely, not merely** 

• these problems fn relation » Qw* 
but an indication of the concerns^ 
spread throughout the edBOWj? 
torn, in universities, polytechnic*, j- 
leges, and all types of school, J;-. 
deleterious • effects of Gowrs*? : 
policy on the quality of educto* 8 ■ 
■this country, and hence on tbeow ... 
try’a future. 

. I am grateful to Oxford; 

• effectively expressing these vk» ; 

Yours etc, : '• > 

JOHN R, HOWE, 

The College of St Paul and 
Cheltenham. 


universities in at least six wra. 
disciplines. They have msW: B - 
undergraduate selection SPij* 
achieve something like n ij 

jty despite all centrifugal ‘^3^ . 

, Students and teachers iftfl MBL ■ 
view of World affairs which cwgr 
leftward tenderizes with [•: 


anything today about either univer- 
sities or independent schools, but I 
would hope that both are thinking 
positively about this issue in deciding 
how to manage their affairs,” Mr 
Hancock said. 

He added that such an appraisal 
system would highlight teachers' and 
lecturers' weaknesses and strengths, 
provide up to date information on 
performance, help to plan career 
promotion, enable the sharing of 


quentiy overlooked, ' ne saio. 

Discussing legislation, Mr Hancock 
said he could envisage circumstances in 
which it would be generally agreed that 
the education service as a whole would 
benefit from regulations prescribing a 
framework for an appraisal system to 
cover teachers in all colleges and 
schools. He saw this as helping the 
movement of staff from one Institution 
to another. 

- “But I better stress that we have in 
mind the achievement of consensus as 
tbe basis for any regulations and not 
the imposition of ideas nurtured in 
Elizabeth House. The department is 
not power crazed, nor Is it nurturing 
excessively centralist ambitions”. 


employers, led by Mr John Pearman, 
were convinced tnat money would be 
available. 

Mr David Triesman, Natfho’s nego- 
tiating secretary, said: "We were allof 
us bargaining in goqd faith.. We: were 
being told the money was there. This 
point was put to us in some optimism 
by people who had uo reason to lie and 
jeopardize -their reputations as 


negotiators.* 

The next stage is an approach to 
individual local authorities and consid- 
eration of sanctions involving a with- 
drawal of voluntary duties. 

Leader, back page 


Controversy erupts over Birkbeck appeal figures 


continued from front page 

Birkbeck Ttust, Mr Bernard Chibnall, 
has disputed the figures given to the 
committee. He said the appeal has now 
raised £390.000, not including . be- 
quesrs, .and was proceeding ‘‘very 
Happily . He also said he was totally 
satisfied with the work of the fund- 
raising firm. 

'"People have been worried about 
ras^Use of professional fund-raisers 
ucrajiseofthe payment involved at the. 
raitset without any initial return - and I ■ 
sympathize with their concern,” he 1 ' 
said. 

-JJftL?* are. now set to raise 


^ totdllyunrerilYstjc-you can cancelled and the 'trust's rontracjwith 

Graduates ‘now recruited all year ^ -rouiid? 


Dr Suriunerfield told the court of 
electors' committee that much of the 
money paid direct to the college would 
have been earned regardless of tiie 
appeal; that money promised under 
Deed of Covenant had not all been 
received; that bequests would not be 
received until the people concerned 
actually died and that , about £16,000 
had already been raised by the old 
Friends of Birkbeck, before the appeal 
started. . . . . , 

Members of the committee, after 
hearing the figures, tabled a resolution 
calling for the Friends 6f Birkbeck 
TrUst to break its connections with 
Robin Briars Associates at the earliest 
possible opportunity. The resolution 
was to be presented at a meeting of the 
Friends Trustees-but the meeting was 
cancelled and the trust’s contract with 
the fond-rising firm was extended until 
the erid of April. 1 


charge of the appeal, said the figures 
presented to the committee .were 
^completely and utter nonseUse^:^ 'V 
• ' "The appeal has Ifeed .iwat success- 
ful, money Is still coming fii arid we me 
continuing to gather momentum, he. 
said. Asked it most of the money 
raised would have been earned with- 
out his firm's efforts, he .replied! I 
would challenge any member of that 
committee to arrange between 150 ana 

200 meetings ^wthouf ^ration 


Qradqate recruitment is no longer con- 
JJH^ted into; the tfaditionaTwinter 
-225® i* becoming a year-rolind 

aCUYltV- fmVYrv4itir» tn nfliiai -it hrkrtflAM 






flanges in me economy 

are effectively smoothirigout the peaks . 
tod troughs, while careen fairs bnhe 
: woaer, up fo recently a slack period, 
more important. 

n Mr Bob Porrer, chairman- of , the 
‘ Careen Advisory Service, 
25i£P\; ■raditional large recruiters 
important, brit the growth is 
■ Sjtog tbe medium fm d small-sized 
j^proyflrs Including a lot ; of ; new 
®?Wyen of graduates. . . 

.Weare movingaway from thfefouf- 


month ' market concentrated from 
Christmas to April to a market from 
November of students' final year and 
running' for 12 months.”. 

Local authorities, under pressure 
from roeriding cuts, were abandoning 
graduate entry programmes and 
fecruiting for specific vatencies which 
cropped up at any time. • ... , 

The shift 'to a smaller but highly 
skilled workforce in whieb the propor- 
tion of graduates is rfririg b mkfcrltaed 
: |n ? mpeto 


variations., in ;. employment-' rates 
between different subjects. ... . . 

The 1 report shows that unemploy- 
ment for 1983 graduates was highest in 


soda! Studies [19.9 per cent), biolog 
feat sciences (18,5 per cent), and art 
and design (1,8:1 per cent). Lowest 
unemployment was recorded in law 
(3.2 ppr cent), but largely becaus* 
most go bn to farther training, electti; 


nmi recruiters ■ Hon ot graaqaies is nans » 

5™th is : in a guide to prospective studwtspui 
i small- sized ’ lished by: the Asspdation of Gradua.. 

Careefa AdvisqivServices this week. 
itwAwriill ^mmovements in 


most go on to further training, electn^ 
cal engineering ■ (4.7 per cent); and 
maths and computing y C 4r cent J i : ; 


tion and new areas, and didn’t allow 
nearly enough for mainstream 
appointments in core areas, when what 
we needed was traditional specialists of 
the old kind," he said. 

“We also made clear that we were 
keen on keeping our discretion on 
planning matters, and against any 
move towards centralized decision 
making.” 

Dr Lyall said Sir Keith was “atten- 
tive and sympathetic” towards the 
group’s arguments, and reaffirmed his 
belief that the arts and social sciences 
were as important and difficult as other 
disciplines. “We told him that was not 
alwayp manifest in Government pol- 
icy,” said Dr Lyall. 

He added that representatives of the 
group hoped to meet Sir Keith again 
later this month. 



Mr Chibnall said the resolution, 
would be tabled at the next meeting of 
the trustees. . . . . 

On the committee s misgivings, he 
said: “I don’t think the view of the 
court of electors committee is wholly 
representative of the college. There is 


Doing It the American way - Evertoit footballer Adrian Heath, out of 
action with a knee injury, is tested on a strength 1 measurement 
; system at Liverpool .University’s school of, physical education. The 
system is commonly used ori American footballers, but this is 
believed to be. the first time it' has beep used on a professional 
footballer in Britain. . 


Radical switch in resources 
not on cards, warns Brooke 


The Government has ruled out any 
radical change in the distribution of 
resources between the universities and 
the public sector, pending the awaited . 
Green Paper. • 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary of 
state for education, told the Associa- 
tion of College iu Further and Higher 
Education in u London last week, that 
although the appropriate balance of 
resources between universities and 
public sector higher education Was a 
vexed question, the Government saw 
no imperative for Change^ • . • • . ' 

“Each of the. seotora, and indeed 
within 'Sectors individual institutions, 
have a dhti active role and as the objec- 
tives of the sectoraare complementary 
but dissimilar, so ere the total resource 
: needs,” Mr Brooke said. 

He acknowledged that there was 
room for examining the balance of 
expenditure across higher education as 
a .whole. Moreover the balance 
between Institutional binding and stu- 
dent support would be looked at far- 


ther in the context* of the student 
support review. 

Mr Brooke made it quite clear that 
further cuts.were on the way because 
of the. prospect of failing demand for 
higher education in the 1990s. He 
stressed , that the Department of 
Education and Science projections for 
the maxlirium realistic increase in 
demand from mature students would - 
be more than offset by reductions in 
' the pool of young entrants. It was rea- 
sonable to suggest that no further 
Increase in public sector student mem- 
■ bere was expected. 

He added that further rationaliza- 
tion meant striking a balance between 
the stress of upheaval In the short term 
and tbe benefit of sensibly structured 
system in the medium long term. The 
National Advisory Body had already 
done much of the groundwork. 

Mr Brooke saio that the Govern- 
ment expected all Institutions of fur- 
ther and higher education to find a 
balanced economic role. 


RING THE CHANGE 

•The Departmentof Education and Science* 
'Elubbeth H[ouse, York Road, London SEl 7PH, 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


DON'S 

DIARY 


lF_f. 



MONDAY 

Januarv: Pondering (he reeisirar 
general's designation of class for my 
contribution to the generally dial iked 
fifth year culture nnd civilization 
lecture course now running for the 
last time in the fast approaching 
term, I wonder whether tnc nomadic 
group of English lektors employed in 
university departments around the 
world, and of which I am one, arc to 
be classed with university dons or 
with teachers. 

Certainly it’s not the same os being 
a tenured lecturer in terms of the 

E rofessional knowledge we seem to 
c accredited with here. Categories 
are not really internationally trans- 
ferable cither, especially as 1 think of 
my ex'hcad of department who was 
also vice dean of the faculty, giving 

f irivatc English lessons to his sons’ 
cllow students in order to make ends 
meet. Wliot price education. 

TUESDAY 

February: Into the beginning of term 
and I face a killer dny. Three double 
seminars in the English department 
followed by a lecture for the first 
meeting of the English teachers* 
section of the recently formed mod- 
ern philology society. Classes start 
quite well, especially translation 
where my system seems both to work 
and interest the students. Hope I get 
my volume of exercises published. 

Arrive at what I think is ten 
minutes late for my methodology 
seminar having been caught en route 
by an ex-student who wants advice 
on books for teaching American 
Endish> Tell him what I know, which 
tsn t, l fear, a great deal. Students in 
methodology seminar, a group of 
lively, interested girls (a bit of luck 


lively, interested girls fa bit of luck 
getting them) surprised to see me - 
true I don|t like being late and rarely 
am. Seminar a mad rush which 
doesn’t help peer teaching exercise 
and then discover, to crown it all, 
that my watch is 10 minutes slow. 
FeeL dreadful and let students, who 
surely feel, twice as dissatisfied, as I 
do, go. "' 1 

Need a reviving 1 coffee before 
crossing town for the opening ses- 
sion.-HalL totally disorganized, peeds ■ 
furniture moving. Lecture . before 
mine, weak, after mine superb. How 

S ilI learn to produce and deliver a 
iturt with the verve and inspiration 
of my colleague? After rushing home 
squashed against the doors of the bus 
and having a quick bite, 1 relax in the 
comfortable concert hall overlooking 
the Danube *and listen to my 
favourite ■ cellist. Incomparable , 
solace for, the strains of the day. ■ 

■JYEDNESD^ 

April: Even if I'm not in the don's 
class, my lack of Status is well 
compensated for by (he scope of 
tmportunities .open to me. As £ start . 


THURSDAY 

July: Today secs my last professional 
appearance in Hungary to be given 
on the final day of the British Council 
Summer School. It’s also the third 
day uf a training heat wave which 
might be enjoyable if we had nothng 
to do. Only one seminar this morning 
and then a forum in which the panel 
members are asked the inevitable 
question about what wc like best in 
Hungary. Just thinking I've evaded 
answering when my closest colleague 
draws attention (o this. Apart from 
obvious things like music, cheap wine 
and cafds - I truly love the caK 
society - 1 mention the opportunities 
I've had, which I feel exhausted from 
exploiting, perhaps too much, at 
present. Afternoon needed to wind 
up various things, load council rep's 
car with books, films and stationery 
and prepare the tutors’ contributions 
to the party. 


FRIDAY 

November: Certainly sunk down the 
scale now as a temporary clerical 
assistant with the Inland Revenue 
and not at ail sure this is the best way 
to fight the lethargy of unemploy- 
ment, though it does provide a 
(small) source of weekly income - 
about two thirds my monthly Hunga- 
rian salary. Realize more than ever 
the interest and variety of my time in 
Hungary and joys of teaching. With 
hindsight all frustrations definitely 
worth it. 

the THES today j} 0 \ very up lifting 


Visitors give OU full marks 


as jobs I could apply for thin on the 
ground. Naively I thought it’d be 
much easier once back in this coun- 
try. It's only now I folly realize how 
alienated I became working abroad. 
Does it happen to everyone or was it 
only me who aimed at integration 
with the obvious- result of never 


gelling there? Sink deeper into re- 
flections on my lot and what on earth 
I'm going to do with my future and 
whether I can face up to it at all. 

Feel less than optimistic and miss 
having a “life 1 *. Letters from Hun- 
gry telling me how much I did for 
the students don’t help much and I 
: doubt whether they'd impress em- I 
Players either. Some of my Hunga- I 
rian friends don't seem to Do able to 
understand how a job for someone 
who’s acquired fluent Hungarian, 
which (to them) is a language of 
unquestionable importance and rele- 
vance in tlie world, isn’t immediately 
forthcoming. They imagine universi- 
ties writing to me or friends coming 
up with something. 

' Remember conversation with East 
German lektor friprid who was simp- 
ly sent to distant parts but job 
remained opfen at home.. Here we 
have freedom to choose at the riak of 
unemployment, while they have 
work but with little, or as in this case, 
no : freedom to choose. 


SATUPDAY/SUNDAY 

January: Enjoying a translation on 
theology from a, friend of a friend. 
Pity my request for paid, translation 
[rom Hungarian publishing house. 

'Produced '. Work '■ promised 
when I discussed the possibility in 
June, Being ineligible for all benefits, . 


the revision of a bodfc bn class rdarti 
Epgfoh for Hungarian teachers With 
dty co-author .colleagpe, l wonder 
how mt earth Til finish other projects 
on the go, including two other mentis, 
wiptsand a video* pre pate, atiminls- 
ter and mark fltw language exam 
sod teach on summer school , befora 
my time fe up. (Packing will be time 
poMumlng andiHorrenaoiis,^ led.) 

. ■ • I riwuW^ejpokfng more closely at . 
job vaedndea s p*d applying; mart 
krim^y.Sww.so'far illl.^ly (to 


something- that, does not endear me 
to the System; would certainly make 
paid work preferable, 

. Does at feast keep my mind work- 


tng and; language up to scratch. 
Rapidly accepting the feet that pros- 
pects of my getting into the lecturing 
. cltasw Ift tfe UK are. grim If not 
hdpeless. Vet hOmadfc Life fe a strain 


; cr few though, time and money for 
SHWA. a problem i and look ; to 
Still' nomadic : hut 

. pUblfehtlop ' from Hungary 1 
rr»' a fafrty: 

'd amnfo^ texil^k vriview Well « . 
, feoy hotbavp taken me anywhere but" 
: I fN-'towas. meant to be 


•:'! fe parou>;.j l • ... . ... 

f'fe’iir ■■ Helen Thomas 



. j:' V. . >;:» * 


by Felicity Jones 

The Open University has been a 

success story which merits recognition 

and a show of confidence from the 

Government. 

The concluding words of the visiting 
committee's report stamp its seal of 
approval upon the university while 
recognizing that the corporate will 
does now exist to contemplate change 
and achieve cost-cffectiveness. 

After one of the most detailed and 
lengthy analyses of the OU’s books, 
the report concluded that the universi- 
ty was being asked to go too quickly 
too soon towards the Government 
spending targets notified in a letter to 
the university in December 1983. 

The 13-strong visiting committee 
representing industry and academia 
and chaired by Sir Austin Bide, chair- 
man of Glaxo Holdings was appointed 
by the Secretary of State For Education 
to advise him on the Open University. 

Extra money which could be set 
aside for new computer facilities and 
tile non-repayment of the PICKUP 
loan before 1 986 coupled with an extra 
year's grace to reach Government 
targets will, says the committee, make 
the university s work more manage- 
able. 

“But it will still be faced with a 
difficult task and will need to take 
measures the effect of which can not 
yet he folly evaluated". 

A large increase in student fees or 
any immediate reduction in the course 
profile is firmly squashed. “The very 
real possibility existed of the OU 



becoming predominantly a university 
for the relatively affluent", said the 
report. 

The committee found that recruit- 
ment had already fallen away in the 
north east. Northern Ireland and 
Wales and the problem was spreading. 
Savings in the order of 25 per cent put 
forward as one scenario by the uni- 
versity which would seriously affect 
staff/student ratios, contact hours and 
mailings were also ruled out “as not 
achievable in the short-term in any 
rational way." 

The university's research pro- 
gramme will inevitably suffer whatever 
is derided on grant levels and the 
committee was concerned that effort 
should be directed towards minimizing 
the damage. 

Protection should be extended in 
particular to institutional research and 
to the subject-based research groups 
which have an international reputation 
for excellence. 

The £4 to £5 million which the 
university anticipated would be 
needed to compensate staff for early 
retirements required an early decision 
from the Government about how 
much extra could be made available so 
that the university could plan properly. 

Staff savings of the order of 500 
posts would, said the report, "affect all 
areas of the university’s activities” and 
leave some subjects heavily denuded 
in spite of the protected staff quotas. 

The report expressed the fear that 
though once “at the forefront of new 
developments" in distance learning. 


the OU was in dnnger of falUnabflwJ 
due to outmoded fnformatlon pi* 
mg systems and print productiM; 
money was required here to em® 
investmen in new technology. 

We believe the .. t 


quest to promote a shift to science^ 
technoiogy, but that its ability to “S | 
rapid progress is inhibited bv Vn£ 
to concentrate initially on nieetH 

prions in funding^be^! 

The achievements in continiaJ 
education have been “impressive"*! t 
projects has risen from 29 to M ■ 
year with mcome more than doublS ! 

The probfem the committee said w i. 
that the pump-priming allowed u '• 
other institutions was denied to U* \ 
OU. Some flexibility in the m 
recurrent grants and the conversion 
the PICKUP loan to a grant or krajw 
term repayment would ease the Sr. 
den of the requirement to be sell 
financing. ; 

The university should be allowed lo 1 ' 
contro 1 the level of its balances so as to 
build up resources for managemea 
and operational purposes, being nwx 
commercially orientated, 

The visiting committee report wet 
corned the Increased collaborate 
with the University Grants Committee 
and National Advisory Body secton 

The heavy burden of the BBCrealK 
had to be reduced and the committee 
thought this could be done by hiring ; 
out spare capacity and through reduo- f 
ing programming costs. | 


Technical Change Centre 
‘is a qualified success’ 


''m&mwfflotiffl mi 

lernewms w..'.’ 

; i , ■ . . 

Explosive mix 
of fertile brains 

The battle between the conrerva- 
. ■ tfonlsfe and the planners will be acted 
out bi the lecture rooms of Durham 
University '.in a new. environmental 
: management course. 

Fist flghfe are not promised but the 
. course brochure states: "The man- 
agement of the- environment and Its 
' . resources Is complex and often causes 
. conflict, and controversy." 

Students are befog sought from 
among farmers, nature conserva- 
’ tionists, Industry and planners - an 
explosive mix of prbfesslonab who do 
? ,wa 7 8 e * c to e y e *n the Held, 

let alone In a classroom for two years. 

The' course is the first in the 
north-east to take a multi-disciplin- 
ary approach. It wijl be nin by. the 
, university's department of adult and 
1 continuing education add lead to! a 
part-time certificate, i ; 

' Home tutors will be bucked b? 
! spsNlallst lecturers from David Bel* 

• r lamy, the botanist , and .television 
: personality; ' and Professor - Fred 
; HolUdayi fee vice chancellor of 
; ynlverslly; who Is former: 

: chairman pf the Nature ConAervancy 
: ,- Cduncji. ■: . ■ , * -f • 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Research council funds for the Tech- 
nical Change Centre in London should 
be tied to specific contracts in future, a 
review has recommended. 

The review group, set up by the 
Economic and Social and Science and 
Engineering Research councils, says 
the centre has been a qualified success 
in its first three years. It recommends 
the “core funding" provided by the two 
councils should continue after 1986, 
when the cash from the third original 
sponsor, the Leverhulme Trust, will 
cease. 

. But the group, chaired by Professor 
Alan Mercer or Lancaster University, 
felt the conditions attached to research 
council funding had given the centre 
tod easy a time. 

It found that the centre's policy of 
recruiting individual researchers to do 
work of their own choice had led to on 
uneven research record on the centre's 
overall objective of understanding 
choice, management and acceptability 


immediate search for a new directa, j 
to succeed Sir Bruce Williams who 
retires next year. It wants to be sure 
the right person is found to give the 
centre a Clear direction and comm# ■ 
cate its work effectively. 

The original plan for TCC fiM®f ! 
calls for £250,000 a year from tk 
SERC after 1985/86, with half tied n 
specific research contracts, end the . 
same sum from the ESRC, with only 
£50,000 tide to contract. The group 
says this implies too much unejr- 
marked core funding and recommends 
that 80 per cent of the SERC input 
should be for commissioned m*, 

with a similar shift on the ERSCskk 

The report has been accepted by t« 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil, but does not go before the W 
SERC meeting untu later this mom 
There is a slim chance the SERC m 
trim the future commitment to u* 
centre, as part of its wider review oral 
its activities, but the original aprc" 
ment with the Leverhulme Tn» 


Advice pledge by CNAA 


Tlie Council for National Academic 
Awards has given an undertaking to all 
teacher education , institutions that it 
will make no institutional comparisons 
when offering its advice to the Nation- 
al Advisory Body on individual alloca- 
tions.' • 

In a letter to all such institutions, Mr 
pjtojto Kerr, chief officer of the 
iT/™j saysthat the council considers 
it its, duty to; respond to the NAB’s 
request for comments oh ; individual 
tMcher training allocations for 1986/ 
J 81 thVis in feq: fotertst of., 
public sector higher education. - ; . 

, “Bqt no institution's courses " 
compared with those in other co 


respond unless it feels that its proces- 
ses have so operated that fair and jun 
responses can be transmitted,. ■ 
Kerr says. , ■ 

Mr Kerr adds that because ofem- 
cem over comparability between w 
advice offered by itself and by 


plans to get in touch with the 
tee of Vice Chancellors and PnJ 
pals’ committee which handles w- 
versity external validating road*/ 5 .®” 

with the Council of Vab'datingUnwer 
: sities, 

“With the agreement of 
T plan sending both bodies to . 
deuce. a ; - copy , of the draft and fijS 
■ observations on each festituu®®* 


m 
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EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPORT GRANT 
RECIPIENTS 

READ BEFORE YOU COMMIT YOUR FUNDS ... 


RM NIMBUS 


To: College Computing Co-ordinator 
Subject: Educational Support Grants 


In the next few weeks you may be involved in deciding what 
equipment your college will purchase with its DES Educational 
Support Grant for Computing in Further Education. The decision 
you take now may significantly affect your college's ability to 
develop and exploit information technology over the next few 
years. 

The timescales of this DES scheme have been tight, and you 
may not yet have been able to evaluate our newly-launched Nimbus 
microcomputers'. Odr advertising campaign will have given you some 
idea of the features and performance of these exciting new ifr-bit 
systems; and the press reviews (some of' which you will see quoted 
on the right) have enthusiastically endorsed bur own claims. 
However, the most direct way of conveying the sheer value and 
scope which Nimbus offers is to outline what a college can 
typically purchase under the ESG scheme. * 

The example we have quoted (also on the right) shows how, 
with £40,000 of ESG funding, your college could afford a 30- 
station Nimbus network, with its own powerful file server, 
peripherals and software. 

I am confident that Nimbus will establish Research Machines 
more firmly than ever as a leader in education, and as a major 
supplier to the world of. commercial computing. If you would like 
further information or a demonstration of this British-designed, 
British-made machine, at your college, please phone Mike Harper, 
Our 1 Sales Manager, on Oxford (0865) 249866. 


RM NIMBUS 
Typical College Network 
(Budget Price £40000) 

Hardware 

26 Nimbus TN (320K) network stations 
4 Nimbus PCN1 (320K) microcomputers with one720K disc 
drive and network Interface 
7 Nimbus medium resolution 14" colour monitors 
24 12" monochrome monitors 
1 RX 100 dot matrix printer (100 cps] 

1 SN40 network server with one 72uK floppy disc drive, one 
40MB high speed Winchester disc drive, 320K RAM, 680K 
ultra high speed silicon disc 


Word processing: - Microsoft WORD, with mouse operation, 
multiple on-screen fonts and windowing 


Spreadsheet: 

Database: 

Graphics: 

Languages: 

Business: 


-Typing Tutor 

• Multiplan 

- SuperfHe, Supertabs, Superforms 

- RM CAD. An entry level, 2D graphics package 

- A paintbrush package 

• RM BASIC, RM LOGO. RM PASCAL 

- Assembler 

- PEGASUS. A full professional suite, with nuAtl-user 
capabilities, offering Sales Ledger, Purchase 
Ledger, Nominal Ledger, Invoicing, Payroll and 
Stock Control 


RM NIMBUS: 


The comroereial market will be ” " 

NimbtiB.' (Computer Weekly, 81 ^^ 8C J V 


Ypurs sincerely, : 


rr. o. 


: M,d. Fischer'. • 
Managing Director 


■tthi'nlf - 1**- _• ’V ■? if- 1 : 


jfr \ W 


Research m\c mines 

\l!( l-K h f A\h: iikMSil W' 


Research Machines Limited 
Mill Sweet, Oxfofd OX2.0BW. 
Telephone: Oxford (0865) 249866. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Overseas fees gap widens 


by David Jobbins 
Ttic differential between home and 
overseas student fees in the universi- 
ties is to widen further next year while 
the handful who charge considerably 
more than the recommended mini- 
mum are expected to continue to do 
so'. 

This week Sir Keith Joseph, secret- 
ary of State for Education announced 
that home and European Community 
student fees would rise by 4 per cent in 
1985/86 to £1,632 for postgraduate 

courses (£1,569 in the currcnr 1 

and £520 for first degree and d 
courses (£500 this year). 

In the public sector institutions have 
been recommended to keep the in- 
crease for overseas students to 4 per 
cent, with minimums of £3,310 for 
advanced courses and £1,820 for non- 
advanced. 

But the University Grants Commit- 
tee's recommendations involve In- 
creases of more then 5 per cent for 
overseas students on arts and clinical 
courses, and 4.8 per cent for science 
courses. 


The recommendations, with this 
year’s figures in brackets, arc: Arts 
£3,310 (3,150); science £4,35(1 (£4, 150) 
and clinical £8,050 (£7,650). 

To avoid a complete frcc-for-nll, 
both the UGC and the NAB set 
recommended levels however, and it 
seems that most institutions operate 
these. 

This year 34 universities, including 
13 out of 18 offering clinical courses, 
are charging the recommended fee. Of 
the remaining 16, Bath, Birmingham. 


Reading, St Andrews, Stirling, Strath- 
clyde, Aberystwyth and Warwick 


Top rive universities for overseas student fees In 1984/85 

Arts Science Medidne 

UGC recommendation 

3,150 

4.150 

7.850 

Aston 

3,499 

4,599 

— 

Cambridge 

Liverpool 

3,300 

4,200 

7,400 

4,200 

6,050 

7,900 

imperial 

3,475 

4,475 

— 

Sussex 

3,450 

4,500 

- 


Science parks ‘are not 
helping economy much’ 


by Jon Turney last week, arguing that it was much too 

science Correspondent soon to evaluate British science parks. 

University-based science parks in llri- Professor Crawford, who takes de- 
tain have so far made little contribu- velopmcnls at Stanford University in 

tion (o economic development, California as a model, stressed that the 

according to Dr Alun Jones of the pay-offs took a long time. "The likeli- 
Technical Charge Centre in London. hood that a university would have a 
Dr Jones argued this case before a second source of income from a scien- 
confercnce on science parks organized ce park is very small for a very long 
in Berlin recently by tne Commission time", he said, 
of the European Communities. He Professor Crawford looked to the 
said although the majority of universi- day when the pnrk now under way at 
ty-based science parks in this country Aston moved out to occupy extra 
were reeentdeyefopments.it was clear space on an industrial estate on the 
they were not significant generators of outskirts of Birmingham , probably in 
new employment, hod not attracted collaboration with tne similar ventures 
many companies at the leading edge of mounted by Birmingham and Warwick 

technology, and had few tenants who universities, 
had emerged from the associated uni- Dr Jones's reservations about Brit- 
versitics. ish science parks were backed by other 

However, Professor Frederick speakers at the Berlin meeting, and by 
Crawford, vice chancellor of Aston a recent paper from Dr Ray Oakey of 

Fellowship prEngincen nfe in London .... University. > 

ILEA proceeds with art merger 

The Inner London Education Author- Mrs Frances Morell, the ILEA’s 
dL^[n°<ifhi^ ah f« ad »h l,h tf®”? a leader P romised the colleges would 


mi in London 


inc inner ixjnoon education Author- 
ity has forged ahead with plans for a 
single Institute for the arts despite 
. requests for a postponement from 
college lecturers, ... . . 

•The -plahwill bring Camberwell, 

- c teJ r ? , » -Chelsea , and St . Martins 
; .sch6ols,of art, .the; London College of 
Printing, , the London . College of 
Fashion and the College for the DU- . 
. • • ,de? together by January 

.Further discussion wlllbtbcld pyir 
the London College of Furdlture to 
consider its- future ns a part of the 
institute or linked with other institu- 
tions. 


in western Europe : ' • 

^ The .National Association 6f 
Teacher* in . Further and Higher 
Education i.: in net London •< region' 
iWaatpd the decision postponed unal 
May so that the ; proposals could be 
assessed fully. The college lecturers 
are not necessarily opposed to the plan 
buf wanted the full report of the 
academic steering committee to be 
. made. public forehand,' ■ ~ . 


charge up to £100 on top of the 
minimum for arts and science. 

Two universities charge less for 
clinical courses than the UGC recom- 
mends. They are Cambridge (£7,400) 
and Kings College, London (£7,500). 
Liverpool, Dundee and Birmingham 
charge more with Dundee topping the 
table at £8,000. 

A number of universities charge 
higher fees for special subjects, usually 
ones bridging the gap between arts ana 


accountancy at East Anglia and £6,000 
for bioengineering at Strathclyde. 


4,093 

(combined 

honours) 


Oxford puts 
up costs 
for outsiders 

by Peter Aspden 

Fees paid by outsiders to attend Ox- 
ford University lectures are to go up 
from £35 to £250 a term. 

The sharp increase is seen as a 
ciampdown on overseas universities - 
mostly from the United States - which 
have set up permanent bases in Oxford 
for their students. 

They spend a term or a complete 
academic year in Oxford as part of 
their course and take advantage of 
university lectures for the hitherto 
small fee of £35 a term. 

The university’s information officer, 
Mrs Anne Lonsdale, said: “The 

Couple of years; influenced by the 
strength of the dollar against the 
pound. 

“The universities in question adver- 
tise their Oxford bases extensively - 
and use the access to university lec- 
tures as part of the attraction. Then 
they charge tuition fees of £50Q|to£600 
.a term, it. is a totally commercial, 
enterprise, 

?Wo thought it was only right that 
the university should inorease the fee 
and chage a reasonable and eoonomic 
price for attendance, rather than the 
burden resting on the taxpayer." 

Mrs Lonsdale added the fee rise 
would not affect “bona fide travelling 
students" who could still attend lec- 
tures for free If they obtained permis- 
sion from the lecturer. 




A student takes his last few steps after completing the “Bogle SlrdFii 
55-mlle sponsored walk through Lancashire, organized bvtfc 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and Technology b 
Machester and Salford rag. 

About one-quarter of the 1,600 starters finished, and I Wfr 
quarters of all walkers needed some sort of help with Uielr feel. TV 
aim last week was to beat the previous year's sum raised or £25,011 

Authorities still provide 
lion’s share of YTS 



Local authorities' contributions to the 
Youth Training Scheme in 1985 are to 
remain substantial in spite of the 
Manpower Services Commission's 
move towards an entirely employer- 
led scheme, the latest Local Govern- 
ment Board survey shows.. 

Only 53' out of the 353 local author- 
ities which responded said that they 
would not participate in YTS this year, 
about the same proportion as Inst year. 

The majority or places will be pro- 
vided by the shiro counties, around 44 
percent, followed by the metropolitan 
districts, over 32 per cent, and the 
districts with some 19 per cent of the 

E laces. This compares with figures for 
ist year of 50 per cent shire, 29 per 
cent metropolitan and 16 per cent 
district. 

- The survey also shows that the 
number of places being offered - 
around 52,000 compared with the 
normal intake of 16-yenr-olU scliool- 
eavers, oround i ,600 In 1983/84 - Is fur 
in excess of the numbers required 
under the MSC's nddltonullly rule. 

7? e i. s « urvcy . olso 8hows ‘» nl locul 

authorities planned to offer the 



greatest number of programmer aLj 
places under Mode Ai (those anna 
in which the managing spat spo*a 
the entire programme) wound lWJft 
The second highest Dumber of pka 
ore to he offered in Mode A2 (corn 
where elements of the 
subcontracted) - nearly 
under Mode Bl - (conwKB&l yw- 
jects) sonic 9,000 places. , t 

As for as local authority w®* 
men l is concerned, the hlghBi M®» 
will be Involved In Mode A R. 
rammes as sponsors; around^ 
them, followed by Mo»A2«wiMo« 
Bl. The lowest InvolvomenMjiK. 

Mode Bl sub-sponsoring 

The survey also iracea tbe ium? 
of places during 1983/84 and tjj 
movemont. In allbut oiicp^^ 
those run by consortia, the tomw£ 
her of trainees actually wceto. 
grentest number of places «cvp® 
one time. . llA [.x. 

According to the LCJT8 ® 
entos n rnlr degree of trainee 
In fuel the number of trainees wg 
12 months on a programme 
the total number of places occupy 
that programme. 

options. And, more obvtowtyjj 

havp nlwnvfl regarded their 




ok terminal 

publicist, 

Bernard Ingham has of course 
sought more of a directing role over 
.^ernment pubUc relations than 
. B^ecewors. But then 

“KouirorJ oyer the disastrous 
b y B «nard Inghaih 

they 
i to advise 
and 

■^ qM ^^n^nces of policy 


have always regarded iWjjjL 
defending thdr minister, rrwg 
Tory or Labour, a mlnW«r. 
always been able to coy J ; 
civil servants to provide him 
ammunition to knock down 
opposition case. ; * 

ft Is easier in foci to dial#. 

. machinery than Idcsas. 

many positive qualltles tnr 
. Minister has not been able hroj 
' the harshness of her npPJJ 
. (necessary though a sn«f ^ 
system has been, whether . 
Industrial or «riucfltlMd)fc a ™ 

: that could carry abr^d“Cu 
. Indeed, she has hoslUvcbj^g I 
■ the attempt would b« a 
' arid weakness. But she w® “I 
' lucky - and still is. m 

The country Is faced 
opposition which Is noto " , ^ | lU »mje 
- thatis par for the courM'^ 
which instead of mld-lerm 
ia, has been cist 

fatalism, Too many of Itsn^jj,! 

. no longer believe they 
of winning power. Neil 
growing pains are beglnntoB . 
•' pretty terminal- ; - T _ 


■i the author U coni 
; Lfeds Mrth-West. 
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SERC to review engineering 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council is mounting a review of 
the work funded by its engineering 

^The council wants to assess the 
effect of its greatly expanded prog- 
lamflie of engineering research and 
development on education, industry 


and the economy. 

The review will be conducted partly 
by council members and partly by 
outside teams at the Science Policy 
Research Unit, based at Sussex Uni- 
versity and the Technical Change Cen- 
tre in London. . , , 

It is the first large-scale appraisal of 
the engineering board’s work since the 
council changed its title to include 
engineering, and marks an increase in 
spending in the area. The engineering 
board's expenditure has risen bom 18 
per cent of the council’s budget in 


1979/80 to 24 per cent today. It now 
stands at over £60 million a year. 

Both the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils and the SERC are 
anxious to see this money well spent. 
The review will be overseen by three 
council members - Professor Brian 
Clarkson, principal of University Col- 
lege, Swansea; Dr Cyril Hilsum, chief 
scientist at GEC's research laborator- 
ies; and Professor William Mitchell of 
the Clarendon Laboratory at Oxford 
University. 

Earlier SERC reviews of nuclear 
structure physics and space science 
were in-house- efforts, but the en- 
gineering review will also draw on 
outside expertise. The Technical 
Change Centre is already examining 
the economic significance of engineer- 
ing board research and the Science 
Policy Research Unit has just begun a 
feasibility study to look at assessing the 
board’s work on other criteria. 


The initial SPRU study is expected 
to be completed by July and the overall 
review by the end or the year. This 
would permit the council to consider 
the results when it prepares its new 
forward look next new year. 

The council faces an unusually diffi- 
cult job reviewing engineering, which 
is the favourite target for critics with 
their own prescriptions for SERC 
policies geared to boost technology 
and the economy. The multiple objec- 
tives of engineering board work will 
also make evaluation difficult. 

The board itself has recently com- 
pleted its own study of the future needs 
of engineering research. However, this 
does not dwell on retrospective judge- 
ments but looks at measures to streng- 
then support for engineering research 
and development. The two reviews 
together will shape the council's policy 
towards engineering for the next de- 
cade. 


Candidate pledges to 
stamp out privilege 




Edinburgh closes 
Koestler lists 

Edinburgh University has received 
applications from throughout the 
world for Us Koestler chair of para- 
psychology. The chair is funded by a 
£700,000 bequest from the writer 
Arthur Koestler, and his wife Cynthia 
who committed suicide together two 
yean ago. 

Today is the closing date for applica- 
tions. Dr John Beloff of Edinburgh 
University's psychology department, 
and a trustee of the bequest, said 
academics from Europe, Australia and 
the United States had already applied. 

Soviet twins 

Students at Sheffield University are 
to establish what they believe Is the 
first twinning agreement with a 
Soviet student organisation. A de- 
legation Is to visit the Soviet Union 
next month to discuss possible sport- 
ing and cultural links with students 
from Donetsk University, 

Lowry lore 

• Salford University, in conjunction 
with the city’s museum and art gallery, 
is to launch a series of Lowry weekends 
for tourists, As well as talks by experts 
and visits to collections of paintings, 
the holiday makers will be able to visit 
a black pudding maker and take part in 
a Lancashire evening", featuring tra- 
ditional food and clog dancing. • • 

Tender approach 

The Open University . has been 
. awarded a tender by the Secondary 
. Examinations Council for the pro- 
duction of In-service education mate- 
nal to help teachers prepare for the 

• new General Certificate of Secon- 
dary Education. Manuals will be 
produced by theOU and the BBC will 
be asked to produce video tapes. .•• 

New experience 
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Students and staff at Theobalds College In Hertfordshire map soon 
lose this familiar sight, part of the 300 year-old Temple Bar arch (vhich 
used to stand at the eastern end of Fleet Street, but now resides in the 
college grounds surrounded by trees and anil-vandal wires. 

The Temple Bar Trust has been campaigning for nearly 50 years to 
have it returned to London and have finally been given permission to 
do so. ~ 

Birmingham efficiency probe 


by Peter Aspden 

Birmingham University, which is fac- 
ing severe financial problems, Is to 
conduct a “Jarratt” style Inquiry into 
efficiency and administration, to look 
for ways of cutting costs. 

The university ohancellor, Sir Alex 
Jarratt, is the chairman of a committee 


V 'D as upwiiviy 

vcreity, which has been vacant for two 
years, will take over as director of a 
new centre for post-experience voca- 
tional education. An appointment Is 


insisted that Birmingham not be consi- 
dered as one of the six, to avoid a 
potential conflict of interests-' 

But now the university is going.: 
ahead with ite'own fnquity. fn the; form ' 
:of several small wbrking.groups which 
will look into various aspects of admi- 
nistration and finance. , 

Among the topics to be studied are 
the university’s support services, in-; 
eluding workshops and transport new- ' 
ties ana the whole administrative 
structure. Centralization of some ser- 
vices will also be considered. • ^ . 


The vice chancellor, Professor Ed- 
ward Marsland, sold the university had 
gone as far as it could, "perhaps even 
too far", with non-selectlve across the 
board cuts, and suppQried a policy of 
greater emphasis on selectivity. 

He said the efficiency study would 
result in'a "more streamlined and more 
effective administrative support to our 
academic activities". 

Professor Marsland also strongly 
criticized the Government’s policy to- 
wards higher education, claiming it has 
eroded the [research base of the univer- 
sities and significantly restricted access 
; to higher education., . ' ' 

He said in his annual repiftt: ‘‘The 
immediate implications of these poll 1 
cles are serious enough but the long 
term prospect is appalling. If the 
Government continues to hack away at 
university education by denying us 
adequate support, there will come a 
time, wheri we can no longer respond 
adequately: to society’s proper, de- 
: 'pianda*;. •: 


Oxford University students' union 
looked set this week to elect Mr Colin 
Douglas, a final year student in poli- 
tics, philosophy and economics at 
Keble College, as its first ever black 
president. 

But Mr Douglas, who will be run- 
ning under the Labour ticket with vice 
presidential candidate Duncan En- 
right, says that recent national press 
coverage of his election campaign has 
focused on the race issue in "a patro- 
nizing and trivializing manner". 

‘'The essential issue of this campaign 
is not that 1 might become the first ever 
black president of Oxford University 
students’ union. In so far as race is nn 
issue here, it is the gross underrepre- 
sentation of black students at Oxford 
and in the British university system 
generally, which I am concerned 
with,” he said this week. 

Mr Douglas argues that the only way 
to Increase the number of blacks at 
Oxford is to reform the entrance proce- 
dure so that r greater number of 
applications come from the state 
sector. 

At the beginning of the next 
academic year, Oxford will introduce 
the reformed admission system which 
restricts the special entrance examina- 
tion to pre A level students only. The 
move is designed to eliminate the 
advantage given to public school appli- 
cants. 

Mr Douglas went to Tulse Hill 
Comprehensive in south London and 
got into Oxford under the now dis- 
banded Inner London Education Au- 
thority assisted places scheme. 

If elected, he will- press for the 
“downarading" of the remaining Ox- 
ford entrance exam to bring it closer in 
line with the Universities Central 
Council on Admissions system. 

Concern voiced 
on adult provision 

Adult education in Wales Is caught in a 
downward spiral which the increase in 
course fees is unable to prevent, a 
Welsh extramural department director 
has warned. , 

Professor Alwyn Roberts of Unf- 
• varsity College of . North .Wales in 
Bangor raid (bat although the universi- . 
ties and the Workers . Educational • 
Association . in Wales had not been 
treated to such severe financial cuts as' 
their English counterparts, the. local 
authority provision has been severely 1 
hampered. . i ' 

Even so. Professor Roberts said that 
his department would be unable to 
replace one out of eight full-time tutors 
due to the discrepancy between the 
real cost and the Treasury estimates 
for inflation. ' ' 

The Government. has taken critic- 
isms seriously and has agreed to set up 
a Welsh office of the National Institute 
of Adult Continuing Education 'with 
funding of £33,000 over the nest three 
years. 

The new adult education office will 
be based within the Welsh Joint 
Education Committee , and will be 
responsible for local project* of the 
Unit: for the Development, of Adult 
- Continuing Education as well as (hose 
■\ [aimed at welsh subjects and bilingual 
ppojecU. ■' '• * ■ 

, 1 It Is seen as a symbol of goodwill by 
Welsh adult educators but they do not 
!thlnk tn£.new office will compensate 
for -the .real reduction in resources. 

: . Certain authorities like Powys and 
Dyfed county councils are finding it 
very difficult to maintain their adult ■ 
education provision in areas of rural 
, and scattered populations. 
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Although the number of entrants to 
Oxford from the state sector exceeded 
those from the independent sector for 
the first time last year. Mr Douglas 
says that a massive section of the 
comprehensive sector still lias no con- 
tact at ail with the university. 

He intends to expand the union's 
Target School Scheme which aims to 
rectify Oxford's alleged “Brides he ad" 
image by sending undergraduates to 
certain key comprehensTves to per- 
suade potential candidates to apply- 
Mr Douglas also plans to introduce a 
similar Target Teachers Scheme. 

“Oxford is slowly coming into the 
20th century,’’ he said this week. “But 
it still has an awful long way to go." 

Students seek 
rules change 

I Edinburgh University’s students asso- 
ciation is seeking a change in the 
rectorial election regulations following 
the rejection of the nomination of 


ty David Jobbins 

v. 5 J^ndon college lecturer has bean 
i to W* union's highest elected 

! P"** ra the face of competition from a 
■ le ~mg. left- winger dn the union's 

- - national executive. 1 ' ■ ;- : - 

|t. ““ Ke'p Ghilderhouse, who lectures 
government administration at 
1 London Institute of Higher 

*y -T^tion, becomes' vice president of 
& ; i *N?tiphal Association of Teachers 
ii- aind Higher Education a* the 

.^ May and Syill be the Union’s 
|>:Presldentrln 1986/87. «• 

Mfot h^ ftciiv&r«; 8 $ 4 ' 
■ml&io bcat his nntv rival, Mr Brian . 


Jones, by 2,489 votes. A former 
Natfbe president, Mr Chris Mints, was; 
elected treasurer ih a four way contest. 
Another former president. Mr Cecil 
Robinson, and Oxford Polytefchnio 
lecturer Df Atatn Vdita, were elimin- 
ated in the early rounds of rouhting, 
and Mr Mlrita received 5,113 votes 
against the 4,780 . vqtK^cast for h,s 
nearest rival, Mr AlM .WatWn. • . ‘ 


Natfhe vice president 

distinction of election as vice president Iracs^ anythlngwrong with the existing 
without having been a member of the ;■ ^xewtive. .^e membership had - a 
national exemmve, Hqi^vhr he.sltspn, : straight choiws between Bnan bnd 


rectorial election regulations following 
the rejection of the nomination of 
jailed black South African leader, Mr 
Nelson Mandela;;'- , 

: The students hoped that they could . 
-find some legal' loophole after. Mr . 
Mandela!s nomination was' fast week 
ruled invalid since he has not signed 
the acceptance form. The prison au- 
thorities refused him permission to 
sign, although' he accepted verbally. 
Mr Mandela's lawyers sent the uni- 
versity a message by telex saying a 
foller of confirmation would follow, 
but this has not arrived, and the 
students fear it may have been inter- 
cepted. 

The Conservative MP, Mr Teddy 
Taylor, this week launched his recto- 
rial, campaign by saying he opposed 
student loans and turnon fees for 
overseas students. The other candi- 
dates for the rectorial election are Ms 
Margo MacDonald, broadcaster and 
former Scottish National Party MP; 
BBC football presenter Mr Archie 
McPhcT&on; and art promoter and 
artist Mr. Richard Demarco. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS 

99 Friar Gate, Derby DEI 1EZ 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 

PAT provides professional and legal 
services for lecturers in cottages of all 
kinds. Ills a fully certl floated trade 
union. 

PAT does not baking to IheTUC. II la 
a condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to - 
participate in strikes. 

WO work lor a high level o! 
professional commitment among 
teachers and lecturers; for the 


national executive. Hotovdr he sits on. between ’ Brian hnd, 

the union’s national council. a£ wall as mytelf. I havfe expe nonce m certain . 

llve 0Wn ° U1Cr L0nd0n r ’ 8l ° - "' CU ' ' : "" Swt.he.cta- a 

the Harrow and Wembley coristituen- r overcoming Its Organizational prob- 
de$ between 1964. and 1974. ' \ :lenw. • . • ' • \ ! >;• .• 


.fee of argument rather than die 
-gumehl oitorce; (Or the 


elections did bo. Mr. Jones, whoaiso 
: unsuccessfully contested the election! 


' ? He disiiitssH any suEgcstioii that his cuifently on fhe dxebiifive arid secret- ‘ Gate, 

rictory ImriHes that the me mbership nfltejarges t region^ the northwest, j-' PEBBYDEIItBh , i 


eriabUahihent of a genuinely; 
prefeeskmal Image tor the teaching -. 
proleaakwi. 

Merdbershlp Increased by bver.2S% In 
.1934. We continue to grow in ell parte 
of Ihb United Kingdom aa 1986 
unfolds. We believe that the future of ' 
, the profession Hea In the direction we 
are taking. / 

H you wish to oonalder JoMnd ua, write 
k>r more information to the fotkmtng 
aodreaa (no stamp required): 

. Professional Association of ■ 
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Fresh cuts may mean 1,000 AFRC jot 

bv Jon Turnpv Th^Jr m^mnronWum catic Aiitc in *ha ... .... ■ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 




Teaching 
Sir Keith 
a lesson 


In December Iasi year, (he Advisory 
Committee on (he Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers submitted its advice 
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to the Secretary of State on the 
teacher training places required 
from 1986 onwards In order to meet 
the needs of the schools. Its main 
recommendation was a 49 per cent 
Increase In primary training places 
and to sustain (he level of provision 
For secondary plnccs in order not to 
place at risk (he ability of the system 
to expand when the demand for 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Agricultural and Food Research 
Council faces firesh losses of up to 
1,000 jobs in a new round of cuts, 
according to the three main scientific 
staff unions. The iob reductions would 
come on top of 800 posts going in the 
restructuring programme already 
under wny. 

The unions - the Institute of Profes- 
sional Civil Servants, the Association 
of University Teachers and the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific, Technical and 
Managerial Staffs - make this estimate 
in a memorandum to the House oi 
Commons education, science and arts 
committee's inquiry into die science 
budget. The three are campaigning for 
more science cash under the banner ol 
the "Alliance for Science". 


Their memorandum says cuts in the 
Ministry’ of Agriculture and Fisheries 
research budget announced in the 
recent White Paper on future public 
spending will have a "devastating 
effect on the AFRC. The unions esti- 
mate the £10 million coming off the 
ministry's research spending in 1986/87 
would mean a 15 per cent reduction in 
the £50m a year commissioned research 
income going to (lie AFRC. 

The memorandum atracks the ex- 
isting programmes of redundancies in 
the Agricultural and Food and Natural 
Environment Research Councils, 
which it estimates will cost £26m over 
the next three years. And it says the 
new agriculture cuts will make matters 
worse. 

Part of the reason for the Ministry of 
Agriculture cuts lies in last year’s 
Capmet Office review of British Gov- 
ernment research and development, 


which identified agriculture as mi area 
receiving more research support rela- 
tive to its economic importance than 
offered in other countries. The note 
from the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development which 
goes with the report to the Prime 
Minister drew spccinl attention to (he 
agriculture figures. 

. The couneilnreues that the compari- 
son used in the Cnbinet Office review 
mnkes invalid inferences from figures 
compiled by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development. 
The AFRC points out that if the 
figures are recalculated to give a rate of 
spending per head of population- we 
actually spend less thnn other coun- 
tries in the European Community. 

The Advisory Board for the Rc- 
search Councils is arguing strongly that 
the effects of the M AFF cut should not 


jobsj 

science budget, and wi|U Mrt . i 

culture case to hack its 

procedures ore necdcd-RS' 
the costs of research Spet £ft 
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. The Alliance for Science’i,3 

Pamphlet pub&Sg 
week, is to create a cabmeSl 
minister for research aiSS 
rnciit, ns part of a new machSM^I 
developing n national rSJ 
development strategy ”*"* *? 

I he unions want more <*& j 
ascnrcli and development. d&J 
according to a strategy dewHt 
minister u cabinet Smmffif 
cnee and a new committee "S' 
National Economic DevekSn,! 
Council, which brings toSX 

SET" 1 ’ employers anffit 

kcy economic fod 2| 
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secondary teachers rises at the begin- 
ning of the next decade. 

Asuffflclcnt supply of well trained 
teachers in the right subjects and age 
Is obviously crlllcnl to Sir 
KeHli Joseph's plans !o improve (he 
quality of (caching in (he schools. He 
was expected to respond by the end of 
Jnnuaryt instead It now looks as 
though it will be the end of February 
at the earliest before any response Is 
received. In the meantime Sir Keith 
has announced his decision not to 
iwonstltnte ACSET when its present 
three-year term conies to an end In 
April. 

pcproblems of effective planning 
of teacher education arc well known 
and the consequence of post failures 
to plan effectively has had dire I 
consequences for the public sector. I 
We have repeatedly warned of the | I 
:J3MP5&.-,pf excessively 
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Animal rights groups 
intimidate researchers 
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■ therefore 

when AC$ET concludes that even 1 
Jjtow og for re-entrants to primary 
tgchlng who (dready All a substan- 
tial share or primary vacancies, not 
P rimm ‘y leachers will be 

'fiSW «h«>l staffing; 

weds If; they are to effectively re. 
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. at training places now. < 

. But there Is an even more serious 
• £ T, “ i National Advtiofy' 

- ; Wdrf» starting Its next ptenning. 
; . r ° and ■* Efter this year. Hlstrying 
, ioi^uare the circle of rising, student 
dpnand and falling resourced, It has 
already warned that the unit of 
resource in the public sector cannot 
be allo wed to Adi stfll farther. If 
zJjSfy; Pfoportton of anyiprim- 

- “T training expansion is to be met by 
, w* public, sector > and the puttie 
< bjr _/ ar the. greatest 
fa primary training - 
wn It seems Inevitable that such 

We^^ofaercou WgjTlV the 




by David Jobbins 

Academics involved in experiments 
with laboratory animals have been 
subjected to threatening letters and 
phone calls and demonstrations out- 
side their homes, according to the 
A^paatron of University Teachers. 

Members of their families have suf- 
fered verbal and something physical 
abuse in what the AUT condemns as 
totally unjustified acts of intimidation. ‘ 

Hie union is likely to respond with 
a clear policy statement setting out the 
responsibility of scientists to cause 
minimal pain, use animals only when 
no alternative is available and to 
accept the responsibility of explaining 
their activities to the general public. 

Hie union is so far satisfied with the 
response of individual universities to 
the victims of attacks and there has 
been no need for national officials to 
be drawn into any disputes. This would 


arriving in this country from WeE »» ?! 1 fiv ? years aft * r 
English. Professor David Howson hSi S ?*** a word of 
engineering, presented Ouan with a «n Ju e ectr ^ ca j and electronics 
outstandlnj wo rk. ^ 8 m cheqUe * tribute to his 

Japanese gift 

of £600 , 000 

l! *° ■(* » new 
1 benefaction; from Japan to 

boost academic links between Britain 
and' the citizens of Japan. 

The money was a surprise gift from 
Mr Rvoichi Sasakawa, former ninth 

iu S iu- be ¥ . nd head of { be Japan 
Eoundatian,On 
8 w lt i° 9 xfor d last summer. 

\am £ awa - apparently asked to 
^ iverBJ !y®t short notice find 
' : 32?}S& pr ?? ente k d the cheque to the 


only happen if AUT member* kx*I 
were disatisfied with the suprai.l 
protection offered by the univwLf 
m a disputed Insurance seuleaw. I 
The AUT’s February Bulbia^f 
draws attention to the puhBcaticitlj 
members names in animal titan [ 
groups publications and other » ' 

dents reported in national nwM« ; 

It concludes that elements wiiUiA 
movement have derided to ab 
aggressive and violent means. }■. 

Tlic AUT's assistant general semi- ? 
nry, Mr Paul Cottrell, said: “ftai « 
nave a responsibility to explain Aer ~ 
experiments and why it is necesmn ; 
use animals, and behave account f 
Wc would support the on a ; . 
animal experimentation in scum « 
cumstances but would take a minfcai : ' 
ist approach, saying that acU - 
should only be used \vnere therein 
alternative and then only subjedt 
. strict guidelines.” 


Scottish society intensifies 
battle against professors 


courses 
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by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
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damage research in monkeys. 
m2® “Sf* decision follows a 

aemned the society's "harfleemn,., n r 

«n I the!r SHE?, 

The court accepted the rccom 
«? ii Aec comSce 
research should continue. 
SSL . hfld 1 b ? e J 'rialpractico ™ the 
Pennsylvania laboratories in the past 

b/ fl nl V f ^ ? ld ’ but they haveriow 
claims that the 


became clear that only a ptwol f 
decision by the researchers will ww ft 
the Glasgow University link mu® F. 
subject. ,r • J- 

Thc society has prepared^ 
and newinapen fcfltunng Profew ; 
James Adams and Professor 
Graham of Glasgow's dep aitmt«j“ 
nctiropmhology mid next week«fl« 
begin circuluting them in I* J 

S rofessor's neigTibourlioods, a * ;■ 
outhern General Hospital whereto 
work and at the university. • ( 
G lasgow receives the frozen 
of monkeys which Imvc been suhF» ! 
to nrossuro to create brain dag 
in Pciinsylvonin. The an . ti ' v ' v SJ y 
society leaflets urge people to tfw 
t lie two professors, to the deM opj , 
mcdicnl raculty, to the university - 
and to local MPs to help fo «**'■ ! 
independent inquiry into the ww ; 

. Tlie publications include tj®g v 

uirlnnlnnM nf tllfl IloiwlCvIVSIlBCr 
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adds that the SdeDbndf.lIf^ b ’ a !! d ments - One shows a laughing | 
American Swjlety NeSmt? Up ‘ lb , e llol dlrig up a bralndamageoj^ | 
“famous for Z 0n the ta P e - a voice off cajiertg * 

of . ‘.‘You. better hope the antl'VivM*®* 

Mr John 'Robbins ■ »h- - . J sts never see tnis, 

:fh° -Society a Mr Robins said the prof^^ Vf 


overseas news 


US biotech 
lead ‘may 
be lost’ 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
The United States' world lead in 
biotechnology is under threat from 
President Reagan’s proposed budget 
cuts. At least, that is the rear of private 
biotech firms, who for years have been 
using the discoveries of university 
scientists, funded by federal grants, to 
develop new ways of treating disease, 
grow crops, produce chemicals and 
flavour food. 

The past four decades of federal 
support for biomedical research have 
produced the scientific knowledge and 
•the scientists which are the basic 
resources of the biotech industry. Now 
that the Reagan axe Is poised, the 
question is whether private business 
will be willing, or able, to pick up the 
slack and fond academic research ; 
itself. 

David A. Jackson, senior vice presi- 
dent and science director of Genex 
Corporation said: "The reason the 
Industry is as healthy as it is today is 
because of the nation's science base, 
which must continue to be nurtured." 
Mr Jackson's work on genetic en- 
gineering at Stanford University was 
partly supported by government 
grants. 

On the face of it, Mr Reagan's 
budget is not too harsh on the resear- 
ches. Funding for the National Insti- 
tute of Health (N1H), which provides 
the main channel for research funds in 
this field, is actually scheduled to rise 
by 4 per cent in 1986. However, some 
creative accounting by the manage- 
ment and budget office is largely 
responsible for this. Although Con- 
gress agreed to fond 6,526 new re- 
search grants in 1985, the ndministra- 
• turn stepped in and ordered the NIH to 
fund only 5,000 new projects, and to 
save the money left over for future 
yeas. He proposed 1986 budget will 
also limit grants to $5,000, and trim the 
ne.w appropriation to $4.9 billion from.' 

The cut in grants will not affect 
research which is already under way, 
but it wifi intensify the competition 
ainong projects seeking initial funding. 

President Reagan also wants the 
number of research centres cut back 
from the present total oF 496 to 455. 
although Congress last year approved 
funds For 5337 ■ 

“There is strong concern that this 
shows a general lack of foresight," said 
ranrey Price, executive director of the - 
industrial Biotechnology Association. 
t there is a lot of research in biotech to 
be done which will yield new discover- 
K^and new commercial opportuni- 

The worry is not tKat high-flying 
research W Ql suffer. The type ol 
biotech work which leads to Nobel 
prizes will still receive funding. But 
more mundane projects which lead to 
commercial use are under threat, and. 
ed ■ wb * cb bas dre industry wor- 


Japan threat to quit Unesco 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
Japan has threatened to join the 
growing exodus from Unesco if it does 
not implement its reform proposals bv 
the end of 1985. 

Tlie announcement was made in 
Paris by the Japanese delegate Mr 
Takaaki Kagawa at a special meeting 
of Unesco's executive board, which 
has 50 members. 

Mr Kagawa said there was grave and 
increasing concern in Japan over the 
running of the organization and the 
Japanese government was far from 
satisfied with the reforms that had 
been implemented since the United 
States gave notice of withdrawal in 
November 1983. 

At the moment Japan is Unesco’s 
second largest contributor after the 
Soviet Union (15 per cent) paying 13.5 
per cent towards the organization's 
annual budget of $391 million, and its 
withdrawal would clearly put Unesco's 
already reduced finances under further 
strain. 

The loss of the United States 25 per 
cent contribution means that Unesco 
has a shortfalLof about $43 million for 
1985. However, Unesco has managed 
to reduce this figure to around $28 
million by making internal economies 
in recent months. 


Ainong Unesco’s major projects 
undertaken in Japan in recent years has 
been its assistance in developing and 
expanding the international Institute 
of Seismology and Earthquake En- 
gineering which has been responsible 
for training several hundred gradu- 
ates, the establishment of an Asjan 
institute for the promotion of mutual 
appreciation of cultural values and the 
study of Asian civilizations, and the 
creation of centres for the training of 
specialists in book production and 
marketing. 

Japan is the second Far Eastern 
country to threaten its withdrawal 
from Unesco at the end of 1985, after 
Singapore's announcement in Decem- 
ber 1984. ’ 

Meanwhile, at the same special 
session of Unesco’s executive board, a 
major row appears to be brewing 
between Western and third world 
nations as to how member-nation 
contributions and other financial 
adjustments should be arranged subse- 
quent to the loss of the Untied States 
contributions and currency fluctua- 
tions. 

Western nations, including Britain 
arc determined that budget contribu- 
tions from member nations should not 
be increased to make up the shortfall, 


Report calls for greater 
emphasis on vocation 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Separating degrees from jobs and 
greater vocationalization are the two 
main proposals in a short-term report 
that a specially appointed, high-level, 
three-member educational panel has 
submitted to the federal government. 

The members are the vice chancellor 
of Jawaharlal Nehru University In New 
Delhi, the director of the National 
Council of Educational Research and 
Training, which is a federal advisory 
body on school education, and a JNu 
professor. 


The panel's formation was 
announced by the prime minister, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi, soon after he took 
office, but it had been constituted well 
before he took over. 

While recommending that a degree 
should no longer be a prerequisite for a 
range of jobs, the panel calls for a 
strict, centralized examination system 
for recruiting government employees. 

It wants vocationalization to be the 
responsibility of not only the education 
but of every ministry. The public 
sector enterprises should cooperate 
with educational Institutions in train- 
ing personnel for particular Jobs. 

To remove the stigmH of low status 
that attaches to vocational learning, it 
wants the provision of facilities for 
those who dropped out of academic 
courses for economic reasons but who 
wish later to resume them. It suggests a 
quota of seats in colleges and universi- 
ties for such students. 

It suggest* introducing correspond- 
ence courses on a big scale to cater to. 





Gandhi: announced panel's forma 
Mon 

those who wish to go in for higher 
education but who might no longer be 
Inclined to do so in tne formal sector 
once many jobs are not made con- 
ditional on the possession of a degree. 
At the same time, in the formal sector, 
it does not want any new undergradu- 
ate colleges to be opened since naif of 
the existing ones are, it says, non 
viable. 

On secondaty education, the panel 
says that the data submitted to it show 
that there is one primary school in a 
one-mile radius and one secondanr 
within every three kilometres. It calls 
for more primary and secondary 
schools and for Improving facilities in 
them so as to make school education 
meaningful. Existing resources should 
also, it urges, be used to the full. 



and that in the absence of any adequ- 
ate voluntary contributions, the only 
solution is for Unesco programmes to 
be cut. But third world nations do not 
want this to happen and while some 
appear to be prepared to make extra 
voluntary contrinutions, others are 
proposing that $50 million due to be 
returned to certain nations because of 
currency fluctuations should be re- 
tained by Unesco. 

The matter of the United States 
budget contributions is by no means 
over, for Unesco’s secretarial main- 
tains that the United States is still 
legally obligated to pay the remaining 
hair of its contribution for 1984/85. 
Unesco's executive board is reported 
to be considering whether or not to 
take its case to the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague. 

Further to this both the United 
States and Unesco claim the other 
owes money because of complications 
arising from currency exchange fluc- 
tuations. 

Finally, despite its recent with- 
drawal, the United States is reported 
to have written to Mr Amadou 
M'Bow, Unesco's director-general de- 
manding the right to send its own 
observers to ensure (hat reform prop-- 
osals are carried out. 

Staff protest 
at Iran plan 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Staff at Lund University, southern 
Sweden, are trying to block a plan to 
educate students from Iran at the 
university’s dental department 12 
miles down the road in malmfi. 

Seventy-six professors, readers and 
research assistants in the medical 
faculty have protested because of 
Iran’s human rights record. Similar 
action has been taken by associations 
of Swedish dentists, and oy students in 
the national federation and the depart- 
ments affected. 

Following the withdrawal from, the 
scheme by Swedheajth, a regional 
public enterprise; because, of "pracli- 
: cat difficulties", the semi;nB(ionaljzed 
company Swedec International lias bid 
for a £6 million to £12 million contract 
that will permit the training in Sweden 
of 50 Iranian student dentists over six. 
years. The deal will fee strictly com- 
mercial, and. completely outside the 
scope of Sweden's munificent develop- 
ment assistance programme. 

The situation is delicate because (he 
deal could help save the research unit 
at Malmb, threatened by the nation- 
wide cutback of admissions Into medir 
cal facilities. But' many 'doctors find the 
Ayatollah's excesses so abhorrent that 
they have refused point blank to teach 
students sponsored by his regime. 

Professor Haakon Vestling, rector 
of Lupd University, said the university 
had the right to refuse its facilities to 
the Iranians, though no measures 
would be taken for the time being 
beyond Informing the board abdut the 
protest. ;• • . j 
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Three months as a student in the Soviet Union 
p , r0v ? d ** q ui to an eye-opener for 4g undergradu- 
ates Rom English universities. Life in higher educa : 
Iptitutes in Minsk 1 , Leningrad andVoronezh 
wit the students partly impressed and partly dis- 
appointed bywhat they saw. •' . ' . 

b n , ea ^ DS phe r eln tutorials and seminars that 
tnglish students take for granted was noticeable by its 
jjusencp in the' Institute for Interpreters in Minsk, 
(note Was a rigid barrier between students and 
teachers and the English students felt as though they 
" o b f en transported back to the fifth form, ' . 
■■.Soviet students are exnected td rise when the' 


enjoyed relaxed relations with their lecturers, but 
to not evident. . . ' > . ' , ■ . 

. '/he workload of average English students pales 
Si 0 , insignificance when compared to that of their 
Soviet totinferdarts. The letters studies for at least 40 


JjL.1 ; liwiusiwio Bipiupawi — - ■- 

JXPf? 8 ® yeaftaitcUa also set large loadsitf homework. 
,V* Stoats themtelves do not find IHIb unusual, but 
me teachers /confided .to the English'.students t^W 
. iney considered the .work to be fair too heavy. . 


I , JPJ ITT -WiiVllilT 

e^Hy Sfkrf nrid'by rthdend the majority wefe 


exhausted. The Soviet students suffer too and are 
often to be found in bed once lessons have finished. 

Teaching methods are far more rigid than in 
England. The textbooks were unimaginative and the 
teachers' refusal to deviate from them occasionally r 
Increased ithe tedium of the lessons. Grammar 
lessons often involved answering questions by simply 
reading them straight from the textbook. Language 
laboratory work consisted of repeating sentences and 
word fragments ad infinitum. The translation and 
oral lessons proved to be among the most useful 
method of improving the students! Russian. : 

By continuous repetition of ret phrases and (he / 
enforced learning of long lists df idioms Soyiel 
students certainly become more fluent .Inan (heir .. 
English counterparts, but the rigidity and inflexibil- 
ity 'of. the teaching, did nothing to dispel the 
impression that they are partjafiy coiidit|oned;td 
■reply In a set way to certain nhrtBes. Oflce the time 
came, for improvization their Innguage control be- 
came. markedly worse. > : 1 ! ; . 

*• But the leVel of the average Soviet students' ' 
'-English Is noticeably higher than tbfit of hts English 
counierpnrt’ 8 Russian. . 

' Soviet students who achieve respectable examina- 
tion results receive a monthly grant of arouiM.45 
roubles compared -to Ihe 145 roublds the English 


received. Without parental help they could not 
afford (o continue studying. Students who do not 
achieve the desired grades receive reduced grants 
making them even more dependent. 

. The cult'of child worship in the USSR continues 
- info higher education. Parents fee] obliged |o 
contribute to thpir children's living costs,. Some, 
students augment their grant by taking jobs, but the 
majority expect to be Subsidised by their parents. ■ 

/.Soviet students arc less independent than the/ 
English. Once they graduate they know that th$ style 
will provide them with, a job. Ine resulting lack of 
personal Initiative and drive worries some Soviet 1 
infellectuels, who Consider that precisely those two 
' qualities are tno^t Important in the strtiggle' against ' 
the USSR's economic inefficiency. , ; 

.Each institute has Its own hostel. The English 
students all shared triple rooms with at least one 
Russian. Relations with students aiid administration 
were relaxed, and beneficial to both sides. After a 
food-poisoning episode -.early on in which the. two. 
main protagonists fotind themselves in h ward for the 
clinically dead, the Slay was virtually trouble free. 

Despite 1 the differences nibst of the . English 
students returned convinced that their Russian hud: 
improved and’ only * regretted that the cuts have 
prevented niore schemes of .fhjjs Wrid/ 1 ' ** ?’t. 


Tax barrier 
means win 
for minister 

Over the past decade the federal and 
provincial governments have vied to 
outdo each other In the race to 
underfund the universities. As the 
crisis In post-secondary education 
became public, It was probably only 
a matter of time before one of them 
struck on the Idea of blaming the 
victim for causing It. 

As pieces of buildings rained down 
on students, politicians did what 
came naturally, revised history, 
looked outraged and appointed a 
commission with a set or guidelines 
that would result In shifting responsi- 
bility for government policy failures. 

The Minister of Education In 
Ontario appointed just such a com- 
mission In 1983, the Commission on 
Future Development of Universities 
In Ontario. 

The minister left no doubt what 
assumptions she expected the com- 
mission to lake as read: first, that the 
current underfandlng should be 
understood to be generous funding, 
and secondly, that the “differentia- 
tion” (or “down-sizing” as the Amer- 
icans call It) of Ontario's universities 
was the (tidal) wave of the fature. 

The commission resisted the temp- 
tation to attack tenure.. 

' Significantly, the report does not 
recommend the closure of institu- 
tions or faculties, nor docs It opt for 
centralizing decision-making or 

J tanning, in fact. It specifically re- 
ects centrally-controlled and 
directed (i.e. ministerially run) “dif- 
ferentiation”. Furthermore, the 
cdmmlsston recommends that all 
■ Ontario universities should continue, 
to : offer coherent- undergraduate : 
programmes and engage in research. - 
In dealing with the large-scale 
retirements of an. aging professoriate 
the report recommends the creation 
of a special fand to appoint 550 ■ 
younger faculty. 

Perhaps most Importantly the 
commission rejected the minister's 
view that current funding levels were 
as given. Unfortunately, the commis- 
sion- “found" : the "new” money, 
however, either In students' pockets 
or In the federal government's treas- 
ury, . The . commission has recom- 
mended that the universities be 
allowed to decrease their enrolments 
on average by 6 per cent without any 
change In government funding. 

The commission recommends that 
fees be Increased substantially so that 
the' university system could raise an 
additional $15 million. Although the 
commission clearly hopes that res- 
tricted access would.be temporary, jt. 
paradoxically recommends that If 
governments cannot find the esti- 
mated $91 million in additional fauds 
needed to restore and enhance qua- 
lity and accessibility, then student 
fees should Increase steeply. 

Even though the commission com- 
bines this scenario with the recom- 
mendation of the introduction of a 
.contingency repayment scheme 
. (through income tax) in order to 
introduce, an element of equality of 
Opportunity to .university}' this is 
dearly an : exercise in political 
naivety. .• 

The complications of the income 
lax system and the Inability to calcu- 
late potential falure debt will act as a 
Significant barrier to those not weal- 
thy chough, to make the tax system 
work for them, If the recommenda- 
tions on fees are acted upon, the 
minister will surely win: cheaper 
iinlversllles and fdwer students. 

Ron C. Levesque 


The author ts associate executive secret’ 
ary of the- Canadian Association of 
'University Teachers. ' " ’■* ?'■■■ • * « *. 
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Research funding 
‘must be doubled’ 

rf »/ i 


overseas news 


Finnish tax is brought to book 

. ...... 


from Geoff Maslcn 

MELBOURNE 
Australia’s principal research funding 
body -the Australian Research Grants 
Committee - has called for a doubling 
of us allocation from the federal 
government over the next 12 months. 

In a strong expression of its concern 
at the government's lack of support for 
basic research, which the ARGC de- 
scribes as "dismal and each year bears 
less and less relationship to national 
needs , the committee calls for new 
initiatives to back Australian resear- 
chers. 

Because original ideas are unpre- 
dictable and their ultimate value im- 


Thc ARGC says there should be 
support for a small number of Austra- 
lians engaged in significant collabora- 
tive research with scientists in other 
countries; financial assistance For a 
number of leading research workers 
from other countries to participate in 
ARGS-funded projects; and money to 
assist overseas scientists travelling to 
specialist workshops in Australia, as 
well as Australian researchers being 


... " TUftUC Jill" 

possible to assess rn advance, support 
for research must be responsive, not 
directed, the committee says. Basic 
research also requires a long-term 
perspective so that governments have 
to recognize the worth of investing in 
knowledge that may only yield benefit 
in the future. 

To meet the need for new resenr- 
i he committee calls for the 
establishment of postdoctoral career 
fellowships to be offered through (he 
Australia Rcsenrch Grants Scheme. 
Ihls idea died for lock of funds last 
year, but i lit committee believes the 
““it™ career fellowships is still 

^Tie committee also says that sur- 
postgraduate education have 
highlighted the need for more post- 
graduate awards, and it proposes and 
□I out nn of AS? s n ,;i,:XL . 


I helped to travel elsewhere. 

' To meet these new commitments, as 
well assupporting the level of research 
‘‘appropriate to Australia's size and 
state of development", (he committee 
says almost AS56 million will be neces 
sary. 

The chairman of the committee 
Professor Peter Sheehan, points out 
that the level and proportion of direct 
funding for research obtained from 
mission-oriented" sources has risen 
from around 25 per cent 10 years ago 
for all universities, to well over a third 
today. Universities are also moving 
increasingly In the direction of contract 
research funded by industry and eov 
eminent. 5 

Professor Sheehan says (lint unless 
massive amounts of funds are injected 
into Australian research to strengthen 

if-ji ? . , ge base and provide it with 
skilled labour power for the future, 
permanent damage will occur 
"Many young researchers of good 
quality face an absence of research 

" e .S.?“ adc “, nle » 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

As the deadline approaches for a 
British government decision on 
whether to extend 15 per cent VAT to* 
publications, a grave book crisis is 
unfolding in a European country that 
has been applying such a tax since 
1964. 

The country is Finland, which argu- 
ably has the most active reading public 
Western Europe, but too small a 
mlation to sustain large prints of all 
ut the most popular titles. The “cri- 
sis" diagnosis has focused largely on 
belles letlres , but it might be applied 
with still greater force to non-fiction 
produced by academics. 

Many publishers give the sales tax, 
now standing at 19.05 per cent, as the 

J jrime reason for their difficulties. “If it 
brees up the price of a book above the 
psychological 100-Finnmark (£13.40) 
level, it can be fatal," one observed. 
According to one estimate, 30 mil- 
incopies of 8,200 titles were printed 
Finland in 1983. The average of only 
3,659 per title includes bestsellers and 
school textbooks, so that countless 
works fell below the break-even point 
of 2,000. This pattern reflects the 
extent to which publishers retain an 
altruistic streak, a sense of national 
duty in promoting literature and sci- 
ence. 


“The number of titles has actually 
been expanding despite the Miinllness 
of the market, said Mr OUiilu Lonpi , 
managing director of the Finnish Pub- 
lishers Association. “Consequently, 
production costs and prices hnvc gone 
up." 

In all countries imposing value- 
added and purchase taxes, books are 
levied at less than half the rate applied 
to other articles. In Hritnin (so far), 
Ireland, Norway, Switzerland, Austra- 
lia and New Zculand they are com- 
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awards*" ran ® e ' P us postgraduate 

As well as helping new researchers, 
[he committee argues (hat there needs 
to be more international visibility and 
overseas contacts for Australian re- 
searchers. 


pl , s^vciuinenis amce. 
Professor Sheehan says. “Academic 
staff are currently captive in Austra- 
lian universities without any regular 

gffig? ° f 3 eW b,ood lo refur bish 
- u n ■ mov 9 t , hem to new and 
exciting phases of Intellectual en- 
quiry. 
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by Geoffrey Parkins 

A pass in English language will be «{£' Si 'J ridesprca ^ use of Ei 
compulsoiy on all matneufation and hiah^A 0 ^ 6lia8e 1,1 man y an 



persistent widespread use of English 


w,., K „»ujy on an matneu at on and hiuhpr 

dearee courses at the University of medical and «ien- 

Sains Malaysia (USM), PenaSu from tte'toSSSf cpm . r " erce * Industry and 
the beginning of the 7 new academe • iS? business world generally; It is 

. . year. Many other Malaysian unWe3 te hl SS" 1 t "® t ado P tiof i of 

Musa ; mS 8?V n^ nt and the ^cation 

ruling at the unl^raity'sSal d c S 'SSSSSpJ '' dSS 

ceremony. He slid WvBSffi have lat «*V been 

pi^nt requirements/studenSaillno P r f? SUI ' e from Malay 

w English could still receive an aWahf f5lfl^£ 0Ups 0 c r ?K action to ensure 

■ u oder the new ruling-, students who • '< Malay language 

■■■■ M "«i English compinem bt thdh Fourth Conms 

. Desp'te recent pressure ftom the ““"d Mistilig 1 
government and b^ies Uke *, C6n . t the M irople-; 
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Cheats face 


exposure 


^Mi l i n !u erslty Toronto will soon 
pubUsh the names of all students who 
cheat in exams and essays. 


a Ireland, Norway, Swlizcrlnnd, Aiistrn- 
!! lia and New Zculand they lire com- 
- pletely exempt. Finland, Sweden and 
1 Denmark ore the only countries where 
i exchequers fail to discriminate in 
i favour of books. 

Even though the tnx rate is some- 
* what below the Swedish 23.4 per cent 
and the Danish 22 per cent, Finnish 
t books seem to be the worst (rented. 
Finnish government officials, how- 
ever, would be loath to forfeit the 
£35-£40 million they obtain each year 
by taxing books and appear unpre- 
pared to scrap an anomaly that spares 
cheap kiosk literature and newspaper 
subscriptions from tax. 

, O n the “academic" side the outlook 
J? uncompromisingly bleak despite 
financial support channelled into pub- 
lishing by universities and scientific 
societies and scholarships provided for 
authors by foundations: exact sums 
canriot be quantified. Through con- 

Pedigrees 

investigated 

Ubya has launched a research pro- 
Jecf In “forensic sociology”. A learn 
of historians, sociologists and 
anthropologists have been given the 
task of Investigating the origin of 
ramlljes which give birlh to “stray 
dogs’ - people politically opposed to 
the regime of Colonel Gaddaffi, who 
nave taken refuge abroad. 

The research team Is supposed to 
inves ligate what turns such people 
into ‘stooges and slaves of (he GiA, 

bonda 8° « nd 
utff ofHvfngin Libya under 
what Is officially called “freedom and 
people’s authority”. 

,S not bran announced what 
done w,lh lhc result of the 


Y vcntinnul outlets, many titu J.‘ 

s sokl far beyond l.OOoLfe 

• eventually disposed of 

■ pnecs ro tate winter la |«^ 

; , r,t '« have undoubtedly am, - 

deter t he traditionnl book 
lie nnd after a steady rise fiS 
from public libraries sllghilyS 
I las l , 1 X enr - plough someH 

1 I*uMh4wi» flicker, they areS- 

mky busing 1 . ImmcdlatSS 

the b, g two-Wsoy and Oiaw 
70 per cent of the market -it {S' 

n r S n n . ,e medium-sized nbl 
will foil by the wayside 
. Inc Ministry of EducadoDkJ^ 
mg possible ways of subsidize# 
publishing, though tfaefiSS 
try to pour a cold shower oa A 
new proposals entailingmore l ■ 
niinor outlays. For many rS 
feNonny is a modeh*Jj \ 
arc books there exempted (rtafr , 
percent tax on all other goaklJi h 
state spends £2.5 miUionTSSI 
up the first 1,000 copies ofwS 
tic titles published. £• 

Rather than a reform Urn rtf 
enable bureaucrats to select tfjs 
volumes merit support, the ^ 
would like sales lax lo be lifted Ifef. 
unhappy experiences could M 
Niger Lawson some food for tfwcij 
he decides if his budget can sflitt 
special treatment for books. J 

US to carry | 
out science j 
policy review 

from William Norris j 
4 WASHINOffle 

A comprehensive review of UpM|. 
States science policy, the first 6*3} 
years, is to be carried out fey * J 
science and technology commlttsf ? 
the House of Representatives If i 
expected to take two yean arid | 
touch on areas vjtq| to unherajyM * 
college research, ; 

Under investigation wiUbotbert- 1 
isting federal policy of having a bw L 
plicity of agencies funding 
research, to findoutwhatheiihiJto® I 


Fees perk 
threatened 

CU n 'S l * fO'-unlvcr- 

thefr rhiiH ? ,ilion fces remission for 
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to waste and unnecessary dupbat 
and whether it ensures tlutaUp 
while subjects are explored. << 
The committee has also Bein in 
by its task force on scientific pair 

rmnnm urumi.nlnktllfu in 
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review accountability in science, 
tnsk force is worrlco by the go 


academic dishonesty, the uni versify Afn^^’- 
has decided to toughen'its academic .MtnVr£ resei1 ’ l ie cb ^dren of nil Fiill- 
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but still miniscule" prowenj of k 
tific fraud by u few Individual st 
tlsts. 

The current status and new 
research universities will come a 
scrutiny, in the light of-nwM 
Hons that there Is mi urgent «to 
funds to construct new builwip 
facilities. Thus far, however, Hw* 
been little hard dntn to support 
claims, ■ . ..j 

In a 62-page report, which mu 11 
the ngenua for tne InvcsiiftfWi. 
tnsk force makes sharp crftww® 
peer reviow system, In whichap® 
scientists evaluates the qujjfj 
search proposals and ranks tnw 
federal funding. This systopi 1 ^. 
report, appears to be bl05 ^S 
radical, high-risk project m* 
and against younger invest!#^ 
Tlic study group also 
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Looking after the 
paying guests 


Overall the number of overseas stu- 
dents In the UK may be falling, but 
they are assuming an unpa railed im- 
portance in the affairs of institutions. 

There is anxiety in many charters 
that the growing tendency to regard 
them as a source of revenue has been 
given greater authority by the failure 
of the University Grants Committee to 

S ard them in any other light in its 
ice to ministers. 

Committed to an internationalist 
perspective, the UK Council on Over- 
seas Student Affairs could barely con-, 
tain its irritation at this, and at sugges- 
tions that institutions were adopting 
the morality of the used car lot in their 


practice which will cover such issues as 
recruitment policy and the preferred 
way for overseas students to be 
handled. 

Its executive secretary, Ms Gail 
Taylor, says: “We are not saying 
recruitment is per se wicked and evil 
Policies which encourage the flow of 
students we would favour in principle, 
provided tactics are honest, institu- 
tions are honest in the sale of their 
wares and the client gets what she or he 
is promised. 

f, But if there is evidence that institu- 
tions are dropping academic standards 
in a way whicn cannot be in the Interest 
of British higher education overseas, 
or of the students themselves, one has 
to question the ethics of recruit- 
jnent”. 

Proposals for the code have had a 
general welcome, but the Department 
of Education and Science believes one 
should not be imposed on institutions 
and while Ms Taylor accepts that the 
colleges are best placed to devise the 
code, a lead has to come from the 
Government. 

Without the code, problems will 
increase as students who pay more for 
their courses are more demanding and 
as the ' International economic and 
political situation grows ever more 
complex. 

An escalating number of overseas 
students has laid its problems at the 
doors of UKCOSA’s office above a 
bank in cosmopolitan Westboume 
Grove. 

Since 1981 the numbers approaching, 
staff have trebled and the upward 


David Jobbins 
looks at the 
campaign for 
a code of 
practice on 
overseas students 


trend shows little sign of tailing off. 

Casework - dealing with individual 
problems of immigration, finance and 
legal matters - occupies about half the 
staff’s time. The rest is taken up with 
providing training and information 
services for the institutions and orga- 
nizations which belong to the council, 
and formulating policy in response to 
Government and other official actions 
affecting overseas students. 

The council was formed in 1968 out 


of a recognition that a national umbrel- 
la organization was needed to draw 
together the regional and institutional 


bodies already operating in the field. 

TWo separate issues led to its form- 
don - the move in 1967 to differential 
fees for overseas students and the 
problems for West African students 
associated with the Biaftan war. Many 
of the problems the organization tack- 
les have their roots in that first step 
down the road to full cost fees, and the 
difficulties of those West African stu- 
dents have subsequently been mir- 
rored by successive victims of civil war, 
military coups and other events that 
interrupt the supply of funds or throw 
up other problems. 

Among the groups aided over the 
past 16 years are Ugandans, Malay- 
sians, Indochinese, Cypriots, Zimbab- 
weans, Nigerians, Iranians, Ghanaians 
and most recently Sri Lankan Tamils. 

Its establishment was rapid - an 
inaugural meeting In July 1968 was 
followed by the appointment of the 
first perraament secretary, Mr William 
Beale, 1 in August. Early initiatives 
concentrated on developing contacts 
with Government departments and the 
issue of hostel accommodation for 
overseas students. 

Towards the end of 1968, 
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Under scrutiny: British responsibility towards overseas students 


UKCOSA moved to its first perma- 
nent home in Buckingham Palace 
Road, where it stayed until the present 
offices were occupied in May 1972. 

The Government’s announcement 
earlier thisycar of deficiency funding 
of up to £72,000 a year brought to an 
end a period of enforced constraint, 
and UKCOSA’s staff is now being 
expanded to its level of two years ago. 
Subscribing organizations and institu- 
tions are being asked to share a larger 
part of the financial burden, and a 
membership drive which as well us 
consolidating existing coverage will 
break new grounds by seeking to enrol 
law arid advice centres Is being laun- 
ched, But the staff are anxious to allay 
fears that receipt of Government fund- 
ing through the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science will in- any .way 
compromise UKCOSA's often critical 


approach to official policies and atti- 
tudes. “It shows the Government is 
prepared to feed the dog that bites it," 
says deputy executive secretary Alison 
Barty. 

What the period of financial stability 
offers is an opportunity to put into 
practice the established aim or training 
workers in the field, whether on the 
staff of institutions or working for 
student unions or other voluntary 

S s to deal with the casework 
sms that now place such a burden 
bn the headquarters staff. 

Returns for a recent quarter show- 
ing 250 letter inquiries, more than 600 
more by telephone and 48 callers 
obscure the true workload involved in 
. following up appropriate cases or sug- 
gesting alternative channels. • 

' A telephone sefyipri operates from > 
10 am tq 4 pm every weekday, when" 


one adviser will always be on duly. 
“What this means is that the phone 
does not stop," says assistant executive 
secretary Andy Masheier. 

Immigration problems - applica- 
tions for asylum or exceptional leave to 
remain ana dealing with Home Office 
refusals - remain a large part of the 
caseload. Financial matters - either 
straight hardship or legal ^compli- 
cated interpretations of tne Fees and 
Awards Regulations arc the other 
main area. 

UKCOSA has no funds of its own to 
alleviate hardship but will refer stu- 
dents in financial difficulties to alterna- 
tive sources. 

As part of the recognition that 
British institutions have a responsibil- 
ity to the overseas students they so 
actively recruit, UKCOSA sees one of 
its main aims in equipping staff to cope 
with the added demands of students 
from different cultures and countries. 

Residential training weekends are 
organized for student union sabbatical 
and welfare officers and one-day semi- 
nars on particular issues are also much 
in demand. Information is also syste- 
matically circulated to members and 
UKCOSA is also developing coordin- 
ated sets of training materials. 

A new consultancy service has been 
established to help institutions anxious 
to live up to tneir responsibilities. 
Already three have been carried out - 
two of them In universities - and ways 
of improving communications within 
the institutions recommended. 

At national level, UKCOSA has 
built up a healthy relationship with 
Government departments, and was 
instrumental in the setting up of the 
Round Table on overseas students 
which brings together officials from all 
ministries which touch on the issues, 
representatives of the Institutions and 
other organizations. 

Three Round Tables have been held 
since the first In 1983 and much 
progress has been made towards one of 
UKCOSA's principal aims of getting 
away from the ad hoc nature of the 
response by different Government de- 
partments to recurrent crises affecting 
overseas students. An intrim report 
was presented last summer by a work- 
ing party which is now honing the 
proposals. A major flaw Is that the 
Hdme Office remains unwilling to 
operate a contingency plan for groups 
of students, pieferingio consider indi- 
vidual requests on tneir merits. 

A fourth Round Table is due in the 
autumn. In the raentime, according to 
UKCOSA, there is no substitute for 
raising. the expertise of advisers deal- 
Y. ing With overseas .students at, college 
■ level; • 


Felicity Jones reports 

If one educational development had to be 
chosen to reflect the “do your own thing” 1960s, 
it would probably be the growth of self- 
managed, individualized learning, particularly 
In (he United States. 

Frowned upon by established academics and 
riewed by the validating bodies with a jaun- 
diced eye, the Idea, was to hand back personal 

S mlbility to the student to set his or her own 
for learning which had to be justified not 
d the teacher but also to fellow students. , 
Just over ten years ago, North East London 
Polytechnic predicted the recommendations of 
the James Report on teacher training on two 
year qualifications and was the first to establish 
a student-planned diploma of higher education 
>n this country 1 .. • ; ' 

The polytechnic serves an artq which tradi- 
sraddra ^ * * OW higher ^dutallon ,. 

students. It was l^rinatura| home for such^h ;'; 
experiment which reqnfred nq formal qualifica- 
tions from tyiose mature students encouraged to 

Jump, oq; board. 

..Tne new course was established In the School 
[or Independent Study and emphasized compe- 
tence as. well as independence. Each student • 
dmrts their bwn course of study and signs a 
contra# with the polytechnic for a particular 
.PN^nninio df work. 

The first term is spent planning their prog-, 
remme of Study. The writing and agreeing ofa . 
statement of intent is seen as. part and parcel of 
the teachings process and being able to solve 
problems competently. : .■ » •' 

.For many; who have had little formal post-16 
education, jl is not any easy task, to draw up a 
F rec ' s e Statement In Which the student has to lay 
out past life experience, assess present strengths 
and weaknesses, pinpoint academic and yoca- 
tJonai intentions and pjot a course of study 
toentiiyihg Which or the institution’s resources, 
mb* peeded.; : 

^ The student has to flhd a work tutor who will ' 
supervise ihp study'elther from the School of 
In^peddeotStudy’kZdstofforfromdlwWhere 
within the Institution ; Even the polytechnic'* 
press r^atloris ofTIcer Is involved and Is super- 
rising a stodent, a successful promoter In his 


on the success of NELP’s student-planned diploma of higher education 

A diploma with a difference 


own right, in a course he wanted to follow on 
public relations and fashion. 

The DipHE Was first validated by the Council 
for National Academic Awards in 1974 since 
which time its annual Intake has increased to 
around 200. The success rate is about 60 per 
cent and half of those go on to do an extra year 
for the degree. 

The degree course was first validated in 1976 
and the current enrolment is around 100 frill 
and part-time students based on a form of 
contract-learnlngt The honours degree student 
justifies a course of proposed study, based on 
his or her own Interests arid intentions, before a 
board which Is responsible for seeing that U Is 
legitimate.!' v - : 

Broadly, the polytechnic, through a school 
board and standing committee of the academic 
board, monitors the Individual programmes 
while a validation board until recently chaired 
by Sir Toby Weaver, former permanent secret- 
ary, oversees the validation procedures. 

The success of the Independent studies 
programme has been documented and. Is now- 
well recognized . In traditional terms the dum- 
ber of first class awards for degree graduates 
"has steadily Increased. Out of 56 enrolements in 
1982, there were nibe clads 1 awards and 14 2:1 
with only five falls, three of which resubmitted 
and later gained their degree. . : . , 

Brit to sceptics even these high successes cart 
he the excuse for criticism and last year the 
academic board took' exception tp the feet that 
so'many firsts were awarded. The insinuation 
was that the standard had to be low if so many 
students weregettjng firsts by such an unortho- 
dox route. ; • ; , 

But validation iff rigorous with eternal 
examiners appointed , by the the CNAA ail wed as 
the polytechnic and drawn from a wide, Variety 
of specialisms. One chief examiner Professor 
Maurice Pestop reported that the performance 
of the candidates in 1982/83 had been of J^an 
exceptionally high standard” and the CNAA 


appointee, Professor Donald MagRae,/ re- 
marked that “in some cases the examining: was 
for too severe”. , 

The prejudice against non-tradltlbrial learn- 
ing if anything swings the pendulum of quality 
control the other way towards stricter assess- 
ment. • 

Another sign of success has been the approval 
by the CNAA of a masters and postgraduate 
diploma by independent study. Many of these 
postgraduate students will most likely be using 
the course to develop certain personal and . 
vocational aspects- .or their lives, but . their - 
projects may, not be Irieeessarily original In the . i. 
conventional sense usually understood for high- 
er research' degrees.- ; .'v :'■*!•• r ■. 

Dr Derek Robbins, course tutor, said about 
the new postgraduate courses: “They arc 
midway between highly taught masters and 



Mr Peter Toytie: emphasizes savings 


. The polytechnic expect Interest to be shown 
by the engjoeere la. the masters. The Indepen- 
dent studies mode of study makes if feasible fol- 
low numbers- to do courses where It would be 
uneconomic In another setting. . 

! ' ■ The devdopmedt of the postgraduate level Is 
seen as a natural consequence of the growth of 
independent gludjed In NELP and as represent- . 


ing a Anal seal of approval from (he CNAA 1 . 
Internally, it will enable the polytechnic to meet 
one-off sqoii term /demand and to provide a 1 


on record as saying that the bboks prove that 
independent studies Is cheaper lhan traditional 
undergraduate provision although to some 
extent It . does live off the backs of the main- 
stream work. 

On Its tenth anniversary the existence of an 
International newsletter for independent study 
^edited from the school is proof that NELP is still 
a forerunner in this form of unorthodox 
•learning . although others, like Middlesex 


greater range of ‘ options for ; postgraduate 
study,- • ' / 'I'- V. .v 

' In the wider context, Independent sfndlesare 
very useful financially to the polytechnic 
through recruiting students to specialist areas' 


}y supported by taught courses, raising under- 
siudented class numbers and making mpre use 
of facilities like libraries , and other learning 
resources. •* ; 

Mr Peter Toyne, deputy director, has : gone 


Polytechnic, with its new modular courses and 
BA/BSc Ip Independent studies In the pipeline, 
..are -beginning to chalknge. Its well-deserved 
. lead in the field. 

: In the light 'of the National Advisory Body's 
continuing education report and advice to 
■ institutions, the Independent) studies prog- 
' ramrae prorides Invaluable experience for NELP 
to build upon. The academic board has set up a 
. working group which is now looking at ways In 
which the polytechnic’s structure qnd working : 
practices can be adapted to enable more mature 
students, to take advantage of higher education. 




Value for money? 
Bennett to inquire 

American education system. Hi an exclusive interview with our 
Washington correspondent, WILLIAM NORRIS, Dr Bennett (righn 
announced this week that he is planning a long-term inquiry ^intothe 

the U Dhn^nnhv y i colleges and universities ^an/out lined 

the philosophy lie will be bringing to his new job. 

Mr Secretary, what do you see as the 
fetreral role In education' over the 


federal role In education' over the 
next four years? 

Starting with reality, which is a cluster 
of federal laws and regulations which I 
do not see changing dramatically over 
the immediate future, I will respond by 
saying what 1 would like to sec us 
focusing on. 

Because this is one of (hose mo- 
ments in American history where lots 
of things ore under scrutiny, particu- 
larly reform in the suburban school 
and now perhaps higher education, I 
think n is nil the more important for 

f flic rfpnarl motvl - - 
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5 part-time university movement is growing 
idly in France. Craig Charney reports * 

pAr\l lint* co £ es ( rom toad government. 

JT UPUIdi Dominique Rivollan, one of ih, i 

y orgamsers of the Chen university J 

„ The popular university form kVE 

Oil I fillip of exchan ? e - These are people 
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system and how It is working. That Is 
both large nnd small. Information on 
college graduates, on high school 

S raduatcs. What do they know? What 
n we have to pay for what they know? 
A re we getting our money's worth? 

mere are smaller questions: 
What kinds of schools work the best7 
What are effective schools? What are 
effective colleges? The role of federal 
government ought to be to provide the 
best kind of information, conduct the 
best kind of studies so that this in- 
formation can be given to the Amer- 
ican people and they con change things 
if they want to. 

The federal government should be 
an ally of the era of reform rather than 
inhibit it. It seems to me to be the very 
healthy American tendency of selt- 
renewal. Every 10 or 15 years we say: 
Hey, we are not up to speed. Let’s get 
things going." 6 

. We have got to keep this from being 
t «XcUatlqn, but to 

. v that lt L wlll have longer term ’ 

: cortaeqtiencesJ \ : ■ ■. 

Then, of course, our particular prog- 
rammes, which the law says we wul 
implement. Support for higher educa- 
tion, the student nid programme, the 
handicapped, bilingual education 
office of civil rights, vocational educa- 
52" ~r I 11 ,hos ® »was I want to take a 
dose look at what we are doing, and 

are J ‘^9' n 8 both what we 

pfSSivdJ: “ we Me - doW * ,bk 

h f' r ® tal % d about a n*w renals-' 

’ sauce In American education. That’s 

■ “.EH dd ,™ 

, propose In achieve that? . •- ■■■ 


their ally, and not cither carping nor 
inhibiting Iheir process. 

There have been three highly critical 
reports on higher education In the 
Iasi few months, one of which you 
wrote yourself. Now you are In your 
new position what can vou do about 
that situation? 

The Department of Education might 
warn to take an even closer look at 
higher education. Tills department did 
Issue the National Institute of Educa- 
tion Report, Partners in Learning, but 
I dm thinking of a longer term and 
perhaps more comprehensive study 
about higher education value and cost. 
Again, to focus attention, to suggest 
ways of improvement. In the report I 
wo e, we analysed the problem and 
nwuc a number of suggestions for 
improvement. I am not as confident in 

making r n . .1 : 


questions is to what extent does the 
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large amount of federal support drive 
up the cost of higher education. That’s 
one thing I want to look at. 

To a large extent (he present con- 
troversy has centred on money, but Is 
that really what it Is about, In your 
view? 


Courses in flower arranging, “mental 
dynamics”, and setting up a business 
are hardly typical university fare. But 
the People’s University of the Rhine in 
Mulhouse, which offers them, is hardly 
a typical university. 

Tne institution is one of a growing 

niimhpr nf nnrf-.tim- nonnU'e nnliMvei 


today,” reports Dr Puiol who ha! 
published two studies o J f the IS 
universities. H^puiar 

However, even the establishment of 
he new universities belies generi 
tion Thus, the Peasant University of 
the Centre- West was set up by the 

PrnfMtnnt r'hiiMk .l , lBC 
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number of part-time people’s universi- Protestant Church, while the Peonle’s 
the . ties which have developed in France Univ ersity of Paris was the brainchild 
ive over the past decade. Their aim is to 0 an executive who decided to Drom. 

..I. iurmi» U. . -L . . Hip "hpMflr liiiinn>' ..... r “ 


No. The larger question is: what are we 
getting for our money? The quality 
question. American education institu- 
tions are typically American. It is like 
American restaurants, they range 
from the very good to the unmention- 
able. 

I know you have been asked before If 
you regret your remarks about (he 
divestitures of autos and stereos, etc, 
so I won’t ask you to defend (hat 
again . . . 

But I will. I don't regret it. I regret that 

that nmc tka ‘ 4 l_. 
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permit learning without the convcn- ote better living courses rather than 
tional academic restrictions of disci- manufactured goods. 

plines, diplomas, and exams. This diversity of origins corresponds 

The popular university movement is I? a diversity of demands. Jean-Louis 
part of a much larger social movement, Hoffet, director oF the People’s Uni- 
according to sociologist Genevieve ve . re »y of the Rhine, highlights three 
Pujol of the National Institute for misslons which such institutions seek 


, va, utwtuac L UUll I 

know what I need to know yet. 

Would you see legislation arising out 
of such a report? 

Idoubt it. 1 think it is possible we might 
see some bills introduced to provide 
aid or assistance here or there. But I 
think mainly it is a matter of self- 
f^ nE .k a ' National renewal, get- 

~ Ae d eans, the chancellor fire 

z™: s h e m g & g a ered,, “- 

You have made it very dear (hat you 
P^dent's proposals for 
rafting student grants, and In the last 
few days you have looked like a man 

IL^'ii 0 what ntmt > wDI y™ 

^ a Personal defeat If. 

Congress foils to pass those cuts? f ■ 


according to sociologist Genevieve 
Pujol of the National Institute for 
Popular Education. Yet the move- 
ment’s very success is forcing the 
French to debate the functions and 
future of such informal institutions in a 
post-industrial society with a growing 
need for knowledge. 

The people’s universities were laun- 
ched in France early this century. 
More than 200 flourished before the 
first world war, but almost all of them 
died out during the interwar years. 

In the mid-1960s there were only 
four. The majority of the 30-odd now 
operating were set up over the past 
seven years, and others are still in 
gestation. 

The outstanding characteristic of 

neonle’s iiniverdHi»« t/vtou 


that was the only piece that many The outstanding characteristic of 
people saw, but what I said Is true for P eo P le s universities today is variety, 

some students, not for all, not for m „ • a PP raac h. and setting. The 

most, but for some. I know it is true s . maJ,est , have onI > a few score stu- 


The American public knows it is true. 
And most important, the students 
know it is true. As a matter of fact, it 
was students who told me this. 

Would you describe yourself as an 
elitist? 

Weil, no. not generally. Given the 
connotation that has in this country. I 
think of myself more in that context as 
a populist. But I am an elitist when it 
comes to certain tilings, such as intel- 
lectual standards. But I am not an 
e itist when it comes to other things. 


m size, approach, and setting. The 
smallest have only a few score stu- 
dents, while Mulnouse, the largest, 
had 10,000 in 1983. 

Many concentrate on subjects or 
self-improvement courses universities 
don't offer, including topics as varied 
as street singing, do-it-yourself home 
repairs, and reincarnation. Some 
touch on political questions, such as 
worker self-management, or the prga- 
nization of social surveys by commun- 
ity groups. Others lean towards tradi- 
tional academic subjects, with foreign 
languages and art by far the most 
frequent. Most offer at least a few 
courses of each type. 

The popular universities are spread 
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to accomplish: to satisfy the “right to 
theuseless”, the “right to knowledge" 
and the “right to transmit’’. ’ 

The first of these “rights" refers to 
the need to spend free time in ways 
which are worthwhile but not neces- 
sarily economically profitable. The 
second deals with the thirst for learn- 
ing in a society ever more dependent 
on technology and information which 
the education system often fails to 
satisfy. (Hoffet notes that 30 per cent 
of his university’s students did not 
complete secondary school.) The last 
refers to the desire - shared even by 
some professional teachers - to offer 
knowledge freely across disciplinary 
lines ana without official curricula. 

Some educationists, such as M. 
Sainsaulieu, suggest that the growth of 
people's universities could help satisfy 
the need for new means of continuing 
eduction. He says: "The number « .. 


fn!l St u u 11 “ mcs to other things, ,The popular universities are spread 
like who should have access to higher widely but unevenly across France 
eduction. I think everyone should have Several exist in Paris, with others iii 
access to higher education. And 1 think Marseilles and Nice, smaller towns 
we should give everyone the best we such as Clermont-Ferrand and Cha- 
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. access to higher education . And 1 thin k 
we should give everyone the best we 
- have to offer. 

Would you like to see entry standards 
to colleges raised? 

Yes. And alone with that I think it 
would be in our Interests to take more 
time with remediation for people at the 
lower grades, elementary and secon- 
dmy, and let more people go to college 
after ,‘f they need It. two or three years 
.<« remediation, rather than spending 
their college career in remediation or 
■ indeed spending their college career in 
•' W*! 8 .* ,s i in effect, a remedial curri- 
culum. . ;••••■ 

Your opponents are already saying 
that because of, the grant cutting 
proposals the number of students Is 
going to be slimmed down. Does this 
mean that you really want to see a 
slimmed down system, posslhly with 
fewer graduates of a higher qualffy?..' 

• ftWlWit-iifiMui that in some years, 

but if might not mean that overall. If 
P®°P |e U P for two or three 

' the ‘Jocsffon.of whether 

fcr 1 ? I ? any eo, *W* Under (he 
Anujrlcan sysfcm we have 52 per cent’ 

Of Olir h oh i«k nn i . 
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ton-sur-Marne, and even in a couple of 

rural areas, However, in large parts of 

the country none yet exists, including Dominique RJvoilom ‘It’s an ex- 
Lyons centres Bordeaux ana change of knowledge”. 

instimtions t hflv r <>1^rl^ CeS ’ tbe I J ew P eo pic wlio come nnd go and return to, 
"oHf manv of ,^ ™f m0 , n ? re i ec : university keeps on inSreasing. Is « 

French Samir of "°l 'he Beginning of Who! one eoidd 

bureaucracv and “nsjder the permanent university Ijf 

examreau^m^nrc ^A. ad ^i SS Ons j nd f uture ’ accessible to everyone all 

rationLt q RS t0 ^' f . heIr Hves? 11 is to such n context that 

Deoole’sunlverK3tipfhLo SaU i ieu: .i contemporary popular university 
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Higher education is a small world in 
Wales. There are only 24 local author- 
ity institutions running any advanced 
courses and almost 90 per cent of the 
places are concentrated In ffye of 
them. Everyone knows everyone else. 
The director of the polytechnic used to 
work with the chairman of the board of 
the Wales Advisory Body; the deputy 
director goes to rugby matches with 
the WAB’s executive secretary. 

But the cosy atmosphere has been 
disturbed by the publication of the 
WAB's first national plan, which pro- 
vides for an increase of 18 per cent in 
student numbers in the local authority 
sector on a budget increase of 6.75 per 
cent. The chief victim, by common 
consent, is the Polytechnic of Wales, 
which is now engaged in a rearguard 
action to secure more money, or fewer 
students, or both. 

The polytechnic, which is by far the 
biggest institution outside the Uni- 
versity of Wales, appears to be suffer- 
ing partly for the very smallness of the 
system, which is so attractive in other 

only eighj local authorities 
In the country, it was possible to give a 
seat to each when the WAB committee 
was formed. That has ensured that the 
body takes a national view of all issues 
but has militated against preferential 
treatment for any one institution. 

Early in the planning exercise, 
which nas been running a year behind' 
its counterpart in England and so has 
been able to take account of its 
decisions, it was decided that all in- 
stitutions should be treated equally. 
There was to be no sub quantum to 


Small but not beautiful 


earnest about the number of students 
which should be approved for 1985/86. 
The institutions as a whole had asked 
for a rise of a third in total student 
numbers, assuming level funding, 
although the polytechnic had been 
rather more realistic in its demands. 
Indeed, without the polytechnic, the 
aggregate increase requested would 
have reached 45 per cent. 

By the time the secretariat’s propos- 
als reached the WAB board, the 
increase was down to 18 per cent, 
which made a total of 14,005 students. 
But the 20-strong board was in no 


letter referred straight back to the 
WAB. The contents were discussed at 
a meeting of the WAB chairman's 
study group on Monday and will go on 
to the board and committee in turn, 
but there is little or no hope of a change 
of heart which would affect the 1985/86 
budget. 

Should some of the' colleges and 
institutes not meet their targets (as 
seems more than likely with two 
institutes asked to expand by more 
than 10 per cent and one, the North 
East Wales Institute expected to grow 


the high proportion of expensive scien- 
ce ana technology courses being run 
there, other than through the weight- 
ing riven to the various subjects in the 
distribution of funds. 

Then, after the WAB secretariat 
had scaled down some over-ambitious 
bids for additional students from the 
colleges and institutes, debate began in 


doubt that such a total would put 
unwarranted pressure on funding 
levels, especially since early returns on 
student numbers for 1983/84 cast 
doubt on the ability of some colleges to 
deliver the students they were asking 
for. 

The board consequently decided td 
cut 1,000 places off the total, much to 
the relief of the polytechnic in particu- 
lar, where teaching space is at a 
premium and funding levels already 
rail well behind the English equivalent. 
But that turned out to be unacceptable 
to the local authority membership on 
the committee, which was more con- 
cerned with widening access to higher 
education than with units of resource. 
Some authorities were able to be more 
flexible on funding levels, in any cose, 
since they are likely to continue “top- 
ping up” pool allocations. 

The 1,000 places were reinstated 
and the polytechnic, which receives no 
topping-up, was allocated an addition- 
al 400 students. The WAB's advice was 
duly accepted by Mr Nicholas Ed- 
wards, Secretary of State for Wales, 
and has been announced in Parlia- 
ment. 

Dr John Davies, director of the 
polytechnic, wrote to Mr Edwards 
protesting about the polytechnic's 
treatment under the plan but' found his ~ 


by 23 per cent), the polytechnic can 
hope for some form of rescue in the 
following year. Dr Bryan Powell, 
WAB's secretary , stresses that nothing 
in the first plnn is immovable in 
subsequent years and both he and 
Professor Robert Steel, chairman of 
the board, are sympathetic to the 
polytechnic’s plight. 

However, that is no immediate con- 
solation for Dr Davies and his col- 
leagues, who have begun a review of 
courses to see how provision can be 
rearranged to accommodate the 
WAB’s wishes. Teaching accommoda- 
tion is now so cramped that an addi- 
tional 400 students could not be taken 
without risking trouble with the valida- 
tors. The obvious solution would be to 
cut back on overseas and privately- 
sponsored students, who happen to 
number about 400, but that would 
remove a vital source of funds as well 
as altering the character of the 
polytechnic. 

Dr Davies says: “We are already 20 
per cent behind the average unit of 
resource in the other polytechnics and 
we only cope as well as we do because 
such a high proportion of our money 


topping-up on the scale enjoyed by 
some colleges, which is thought to put 
the actual unit of resource up to more 
than £4,000 per student in one college, 
there would be no problem. But its 
maintaining authority, Mid Glamor- 
gan, is the poorest in Wales and the 
money will have to be found else- 
where. 

“I should make it clear that this is a 
matter of concern, not crisis," Dr 
Davies adds. “But the whole system 
adopted by the WAB has not achieved 
its objectives of promoting science and 
technology. A simple head-count of 
students would have given us more 
money than we will receive under the 
weighted svstem and our unit of re- 
source will be lower than half the other 
Welsh institutions.” 

The differences are marginal, but 
the point is well made when the 
polytechnic's high-tech bias is taken 
into account. More than 700 students 
arc in the heavily-computerized 
mathematics and computing program- 
me and modem technology lias been 


brought into 


thepolytechriic’s work. 
This Is precisely the ki 


every area of 


goes on academic provision. Our social 
and recreational facilities could be 
much better." 

If the polytechnic was receiving 


This is precisely the kind of develop- 
ment the WAB is committed to en- 
couraging. It gave top priority to the 
maths and computing, and electrical 
and electronic engineering program- 
mes in the planning exercise, but also 
agreed to protect part-time and sub- 
degree work, whicn is not one of the 
polytechnic's main concerns. 

Dr Powell, who with one assistant 
represents the entire secretariat of the 
national body, stresses that help had to 
be offered to the part-time courses run 
by colleges serving those who could 
not rcacn the main centres of higher 
education. Crosskeys College, ai one 
extreme, has only four full-time 
equivalent places on its one advanced 
course, but is considered a valuable 
local resource. 


JohnO’Leary 
examines the 
effects of the 
Wales Advisory 
Body’s first 
national plan 

“I l was the committee’s wish to 
develop public sector higher education 
an an all-Wales basis and it was 
conscious of different needs in diffe- 
rent parts of Wales,” he says. “The 
public sector has been very much the 
Cinderella arm of higher education 
and we have consistently asked for 
more money as well as more places.” 

The WAB itself is run on a shoe- 
string. Not only are there only two 
administrators, but they have to rely 
on the Welsh Joint Education Com- 
mittee (the equivalent of the Council 
of Local Education Authorities') for 
clerical support. A consultative letter 
was being issued this week by. the 
Welsh Office with the intention of 
making the body permanent, like its 
English counterpart. 

Tnc polytechnic's submission will be 
interesting, for It is clear that it would 
be substantially better off under the 
National Advisory Body. Politically, 
that is not an option and neither is 
radical change likely in the structure of 
the WAB. Once havingacccpted every 
local authority on to the committee, it 
would not be easy to alter the composi- 
tion. 

The polytechnic can only hope that 
the inequity of the 1985/86 distribution 
results in a new funding system, but, 
with funding levels for the whole of 
Wales considerably behind those oper- 
ating in England, that will not be an 
easy task for a body representing so 
many different interests. 


Peter Aspden reports from the Royal Veterinary College in London on a comparative approach to human and animal medicine 

Human and anipial medicine have long — — . m _ . . 


been regarded in many quarters as 
identical twins separated from birth - 
unquestionably related, never in con- 


tact but refusing to lose the glimmer of 
nope for a chance reconciliation. 

That reconciliation can take one of 
many forms: a small breakthrough in 
one field which paves the way for a far 


dog forced to puff on a cigarette. But 
generally, the two disciplines are kept 
apart, with separate facilities, training 
and qualifications. 

It is, to a certain extent, an inevit- 
able separation. But the belief is.. 
growing that to treat humans as just 
onespecies in the animal spectrum, to 
study the interface between, human 
and animal medicine, can yield more 
impressive and signficant results. 

it is an approach which does not 
patronize animals, nor tramples all 


Taking short cuts 
from four 
legs to two legs 

are similar in humans and animals 
provides more potential for inter- 
disciplinary cooperation. Dr Peter 


liSfl 
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Bedford, an eye specialist at the col- 
lege, is currently looking at two. par- 
ticular areas, both of which have 
implications for human medicine. 

Dogs suffer from a progressive 


m T r a variety of fields. , 

, fr! T on wny Thomsett, a dernjMo- 
togisl at London’s RoyaL Veterinary 
r° one who sees his role as 
providing a comparative approach to 
tad arimal problems. He deals 
p, rtma ™y with domestic animals, and 
roe difficulties which arise from close 
contact' with their owners. It- is an 
Pwrous area of crossover,- bur stiff not " 
grreffy appreciated. .. s..\ 

for example, many 
Ngnly irritating rashes which a human 
might catch, which are apparently 
inexplicable and -mot at alf easy- to 
roaaiose, But the work we dol to' look . 


counterpart in humans, retinitis pig- 
mentosa* while glaucoma - an ex- 
tremely painful condition - is common 
to both. 

'The treatment of these in man has 
had varying degrees of success, but 
there are some very clear advantages 
in looking at animals ” said Dr Bed- 
ford. “For a start, they have a shorter 
' lifespan, which means a much quicker 
look at tissues. There is also the very 
challenging task of growing diseased 
; cells'in tissue culture." ■ ,7 

.’ Significantly, the funding for Dr 
Bedford’s work fo retfiiaL atrophy in 
- dogs 1 comes from the RChnUis Pigmen- 
tosa Society - a medical group dedi- 
cated to combating the human disease. 
It doesn’t escape toe attention of those 
involved In animal research, of course 


Monitoring ' 
equine 

anaesthesia at 
the Royal 
Veterinary 
College 


slderable benefits on the study of 
osteoporosis end • ■ total' . Wp, , replace- 

vfiprif N 1, 1 * ■ 

pfofestor David Ixidgeipfofesiorpf 
veterinary neuroscience, also uses' the 
advantages of research ori animals to 
illuminate human conditions.' By look- 
ing at the effects of draw such as 
Ketamine, and Phencyclaatne On the 
hrain. much has been learnt about the 



human medicine;" 


Certainly the high cost of -animal 
retry - £400 for a total hip renlaoe- 


■ ■ total' . Wp. replace-' ! The 1 principle of treating animals for ■ - , stirgtry .- £400 for a .total hip replace 
.v- -'their dwtiTafte Is paramount; however . ment on a dog- does not discourngi 
I Lodgei m^feissdrpf aiftHt Ifa principle Which has caught owners from seeking “the best”. Then 


thd -public -Imagination. “Attitudes 
have changed tremendously over the 
last few years, 1 ’ said Professor Leslie 


Vpughan, head of surgery. 
^Many-more people haw 


Li t ™, cv uu, mil I/O Ut gltm 

nesaid./rrherelBagteat areaof 

*rounon ground which is not always. , — -- - . - . . ... 

“PprecJated by general practitioners.” of anatomy, heads a department whiph 

In veterinary surge ry. you can take . .. is interested) in looking at : skeletal 
an overall view. when we look at ' structures, and how tjiey match their 
disease^ we also look at how they can load-bearing requirements. By using 
{ufoct up to-sevch different species. In . . different animal models, such as cnlck- 

Ito^^irofedidnei' there ft a tendency, , ens, turkeys and sheep, the work sheds 
fo^rds.tudnejrvul'ony where ,you- just 1 - ; a lot of light pn common human 1 
a jtoaty but it .doesn’t relate to problems: : ( • , = ' ' , 

an ytWng.el4e. , ’v. ' • . v “NASA are interested' In what we 

ii^^toretVs department, by uti-. • are doing, because of the problems in 
jfring a 1 ; broad \ approach to. skin dis- ' losing bone when you are we ightless In 

5®**. to all. species, was the- first to space for a ibng time. There is a wrry 

discover cowpox ; in -cats. “It . was a - that the loss of so muph calriqm from 
[e mark able - fmd,- ( tVhich we wouldn't! J the human, bones, can lend 10. kidney 
nave^co^e acrosj by just' looking at stones," he Said, ■j'r ' . . . 

r n .Rto taseg.iri single animals^ he said: “With a ' veterinary' training, and 


It doesn’t escape the attention of those Ketamine and PhencycladinB on the ; “Many; more people have pedigree 

involved in animal research, of course, - brain, much has been learat about the dogs now - if there is something wrong 

that there are many outside sources of cause* of schizophrenia and epilepsy.: with them, they want Something done, 

tending which encourage work on “We aris able look- at slices of tfie • whereas they might in the past have 
S^uman probi™? bra'h In great deUUl.In vIlro.wWch can >s[ ihot il and got another . 

Professor Lance’ Lanyon, professor give us a cleat idea on how drags block 1 feel man hns softened towards 
of anatomy, heads a department which particular transmitter systems^ the animal welfare, which Is rather nice. It . 

is interested' In looking at : skeletal brairf; We woiild not be able lo do such ; gives us much better opportun lies to 

Structures; and how they ibateh their detailed work' on humam. although do things. If people are just going to . 

Bv usina rharels obviously no cruelly involved., put animals down, r , there's -.really nbt 


therels obviously no cruelly involved. . put animal s ' down , ilhere 1 ? really nbt- 

It just goes rather ahead of the ethics of- ' much point 'in our prtifessfon at all. 
hunrao experimentation." ' ; The emphasis now. Is on saving life, • ' 


y*ing a 1 broad 'approach to. skin ffis-. 
aff- species, was the- first to 
.cowpox : in cats. “It . was a 
roraarkable; find.-i^hich we wouldn't! 

'icrbsg by just 1 looking at 

CSMl in sEnnU amrAnlr Ha en{rl> 


”. n Be rases.ui single animals, ^ he said; "With a •veterinary' trtliung. 

: . f speak at: many ; backgtoundv o rte , i* able to find and 

and conferences as look at i appropriate animal ravels 
'^i^toary*. iScre.has cortainly been a ■ which enable this wdrk to go ahead, In 
suddoninterestiq ffie other sideofthe. ' medlclnei yfyu simply ;wouldn.t have 
:/. v. v; ■ , many of those experiences . h i.ypur 
^^P?Crosfovere^eain diseases 'which • repertoire. Our, work has had con- 


humao experimentation." ' ' ; The emphasis now. is on saving life, • 1 

• Surgery on; animals is perhaps the which is greatly encouraging," : ■ 
closfejf example -of -how similarities • Inevitably, the thangtng attitudes 1 
with humans raciiitatcs close cobpcrb- . and Incrcasi ng sophist icat Ion of techni- 
tiph. The metal pins and brackets 1 que ^pu ts ape ve r-growi ng, st ra i n. on 
Which currently hold Barry .Sheehe's resources. “We have had our share of 
legs together, -for example; art based - cute, just like everyone else," raid' 
on prototypes first used in dogs and ; Professor Vaughan.:' ‘‘But it is so: 
cats.' '*■' "< * '• ! frustrating for tnls io .happen at a time 

Mr Gnry-Clayton Jones. an. animal wherj wqknow we are' getting better , 
surgeon, said; “We are constantly . ' ihati ever, and developing lots or new 

ehiSufaged to take a fairly aggressive {dens. •! ..'f 

approach ' towards siirgery, - and try . .. Sin animal, medicine, no less than 

things put whlth have a good chance of human medicine, peqple who come to; 

success, but perhaps wouldn't be given. . ateachinflhospitafexpectthe best . nnd 
a Ichhhce on humans. Consequently, that is becoming more 6nd more' 

many of the techniques are followed In. difficult,"' 


is constantly a waiting list and, if the 
surgery were to find the resources to 
expand, there would be no difficulty in 
filling the extra space. 

Clearly, the most radical view of the 
whole question of human and animal 
medicine is to treat (hem as one, to 
blur the distinctions completely and 
for ever. It is a view held by Dr Tony 
Sedgwick, a pharmacologist at the 

- college. 

“There is a great need to bringdown 
the barriers and bring the two disci- 
plines together - how can you tell tbe 
■ difference anyway? Most textbooks of 
human medicine are Written \Vith the 
/help; or ahimal. evidence;,. 

“It has a vital influence on the 
"amount of money which drug com- 
panies, arc going to put into research, 
for Instance. If you. tell them you are 

- interested In a' drug purely for animal 
, use, there isn’t the same money in it- 

- animals don't go up to Boots to buy an 

aspirin. So you are treated as a poor 
relation. . . ■ 

: “Medicine is rone subject, and we 
must try to develop, research folly, free 
of the influences of company policy. 
Students Constantly Ask me If Fm doing 
medical cir veterinary work, and I just 
askthem ‘Whatis thedifference?”* 
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Americans gain while 
the British retreat 


W^ ,y j asl Washington conference 
i,uue of US sat down to dinner. This 
IFmc there were 900 of us (one British) 
gathered to discuss the report of a 
protect an the meaning and purpose of 
undergraduate degrees. The report, 
published two weeks ago by the Asso- 
ciation of American Corteges (and 


summarized in last week’s WES ) has 
the title Integrity in the College Curri- 
culum. The report and the conference 
were basically asking what, in the 
context of a meaningful undergraduate 
tenrnlng experience, constitutes quali- 
ty - and how to improve it? 

A AC had also just created a 
new Council for Liberal Learning, 
which met during the conference to 
discuss Its plans to demonstrate the 
value of a liberal higher education, 
including m the world of work, and to 
build new coalitions In support of 
liberal education. Twin themes. Liber- 
al education for my column today 
Quality next. Watch this space! 


The buzz is worth listening to. 
Reagan appoints as Secretary of 
Education William Bennett, who 
e!se * ha f. “n old-fashioned 
of «>e centrality of the humani- 
S a J KW ,,c hfls heen 
&„ n fc fr S m h,s Position at the 

National Endowment for tlieHumani- 


in higher education , and embodying a 
comnutment to a core of humanities 
i d n ?J« ai M Udies , for oU students. 
wfJLVcJ* Na . llonal Commission on 

nrl?.SL Ed,,ca i a< ? n ! l sues underlined 
prevailing anxieties about college and 
university failure to provide future 
Civic, business and professional leaders 
with an understanding dfToreign ipn- 
|uages and cultures °or the roots oL ' 
ourown civilization and culture* and of . 

&*3^?"!^***w* 

' ln summaTizcd . 

... fne recommendations as being to a 
« xt ept to reverse the trends of 
. specialization, narrowness, frag- 
mented and limited knowledge, an' 
«^ CSSi ^ ,y w ?£ alional orientation, and 
liberal education to its 
central role in undergraduate educa- 
0 A L Ho ^f? Bowen wrote in 
‘ beral ■education counter re- 

S? ,afcul | Place, and it was 
time for college and university ed uca- 
system- wide, to assert their 
yaju«, which should have priority 

a^ r t he^^t? 9W : fr0m 


dl ^euIfquestlD n 

01 1 Bowen’s "cou nterte- - 

)!u be £? m « more visible, it was 

. cfcBrfrdrri die array Of Speakers and 
that something 

rethinking -the curriculum pf hlahcr 
education, its shape and nurohsr TMc ' 

niAvnll iinlnt r ! V " 


these should not be allowed to include 
au essumption that they understand or 
should define everyone’s best in- I 
terests. When countervailing influ- ' 
enccs have been weakened fo the 
degree that they have, there are useful 
lessons in the way American pressures 
and coalitions take shape. 

So where is liberal education? How 
relevant is the American discussion 
and the processes at work? The AAC 
conference focused heavily on over- 
specialization, departmental imperial- 
ism the design of courses to match 
staff research interests rather than 
student needs, the pursuit of bodies of 
information rather than critical in- 
quiry, and the difficulties of student 
learning in over-busy courses. 

As one physics student was reported 
to have commented, it was like tryina 
i£get a drink of water from a fire hose? 
The ability of staff and students to 
rosrtc cultures seemed no easier in the 
of o l h «. an 11 hfld sccraed to Snow in 
typy The concern, against that sus- 
tained critique, was with raising quali- 

SSf g. enerati "8 new energies. How, 
asked Ernest Boyer - one oF my 
fellow columnists and member of the 
AAC working group - can the "tyran- 
ny of careerism" be relaxed, while 
ter Integrating rtberai education 
and its historical mission to be useful, 
which indeed it always has been? Did 
not productive work, in fact, need to 
t-u ter ’n formed by liberal values? 

. , i (lOM are, not nov# questions. Thev 
SS? snrffroM Mth great .' clarity H' 

afcrh„^ p ° rta , n i poi . nts ih industrial 
jHj J hl logical development. In the 
early decades of this century Whitehead 
and Dewey and others grappled with 
the relationship of educational ideas 


“Uiere can. be no adequate ieSSf 
edueauon which is noUibergl, gnd no 
liberal .education which is h^Uech-. 


: “ nQ i ™* t0 over-simplify that 

complex equation - but there Is much i 
Over-simplification. A liberal educa- 1 
non divorced . from contemoorarv 
realities is no liberal education. Tech^ 

S aS?H SShifh^ frora ^l«§, 1?Va: 

ESSSa ^ doe * not; understand 
Am* ?■ °5^1 18 ao Mutation ut all“rSe 
^ ° f edd ««qnai cpn- 

In the Britain of the late, 1980s the 
higher education issues are several- 
fold. How does vocational higher 
edueauon best generate the qualities 
traditionally, associated with critical 

■ S hX nil ^ of ■^ pdefn How 

cjp higher education prevent govern- 
wWr n h ^* :C 2r st L a L nIS 0nd emphaS 


If the polytechnics are misunderstood 
or underrated they have only them- 
selves to blame. Some of their chair- 
men and directors are concerned about 
the public image of the polytechnics 
and are due to meet to decide what to 
do about it. But they are unlikely to 
make progress with this because they 
have no basis of agreement about the 
image they want to project. They do 
not know what the polytechnics are. 
what they are about or where they are 
going. 

Most obviously they are unlikely to 
agree about the identity of the 
polytechnics when some of their lead- 
I ers are anxious to lose it, whatever it is. 
Rarely have the representatives of a 
group of major institutions displayed 
such a lack of self-confidence. Things 
have come to a pretty pass when 
the leading spokesman for the 
polytechnics is the head of an Oxford 
college. Paternalism could hardly no 
further. B 

Mere opportunism and utilitarian- 
ism, however competently pursued, 
are not enough, even in these days 
when idealism is so unfashionable. The 


thBn they realize. But this can avail 
them little if they cherish no ideals 
higher than materialism and self-in- 
terest. The polytechnics have no poli- 
tical allies because they have no cause 
beyond themselves. They lack even 
the semblance or the pretence of 
nobility and in consequence seem to 
lack humanity. 

To expect institutions or a group of 
institutions to behave altruistically at 
all limes is to be foolishly naive. But 
educationists enjoy privileges in society 
on the understanding that they are 
bound by and accept some limitations 
, P. rinci ple. Headteachers, poly- 
technic directors and vice chancel- 
lors enjoy exceptional powers and 
privileges but for this they have a price 
to pay. Sometimes, if they are not to 
abuse that privilege, they have to be 
«en to be acting against their own 
institutional interests in pursuit of a 
higher ideal. 


There are major issues about who 
should get higher education, what 
form it should take, where it should be 
taken and what it should cost. When 
academics respond to the challenge of 
Ui«e questions with nothing more 
: thkn.tttinapgrant wlf -interest they not 
| only betray a trust, they raise doubt 

about their competence as academics. 

An essenualingredient of academic 
integrity is objectivity and the real test 
of objectivity is that of personal In- 
lerest. 

This presents a challenge to which 
leaders of the whole academic com- 
munity have responded unimpressive- 
ly. One feels for example that Interest 

in mature students Is growing mainly in 


consequence of the expecte ^decline in 
young students rather' than any 
genuine interest in mature students as 
«“*■ It cheapened the whole of British 
education' when the universities re- 
sponded to the recent cuts with more 
concern for academic tenure and the 
Po^ets of their staff than for the 
well-betog of. their students and 
prospective students. The response of 
polytechnic? has been by contrast 
much to their credit, 
i But the question of student numbers 
Ip the longer term has embarrassed 
and exposed the polytechnics. They 
have supported a sufficiently expari- 
.sionfrt policy to protect the 
polytechnics from contraction but not 


* — ~““m.WUH UUl 1IUI 

sufficiently to require an expansion of 
the colleges of further education or the 
creation of more polytechnics. 

They give the impression that if the 
. aecreiary of State announced the in- 
tention to grant University charter? to 
tdn polytechnics they, would respond 
' ake Radiators,, tearing each, other 
apart, to; gain favour, from Caesar, 

; rather than standing together on any 
principle or any commitment of policy 
They are vulnerable to arbitrary action 
by government because they have not 
earned, they havp not even sought, 
moral: authority,-: . ; . . 

r-The 'polytechnics lay, themselves 

. 

bad enough, but 
*° kenMo imitate the forms witfiout 
con i' ent invites 'only con- 
i e Wt - e universities stand 
“raining even if U is antiquated 
and they betray it with .fegulanty. A ; 


dismay 


to the 1 Commercial icufrure he so de- 

*wC?'f“ d bU poly " chnlc 

It hfl* IvraiMa! 



Polytechnics have only themselves 
to blame if they have a bad 
public image, says Eric Robinson j 



Theresponse of polytechnlcsto students’ needs has been much toft* f 

More pride and 


n y n1jS S ? a P e n S *° *6 sinister 

: c -S? uon ^ Jn PoMcs, par- 

hculariy within, tiie Labour party 

Some have eyeri talked of a "polvocra- 
cy though -no justiflcatlon of This is 

E?V&hv (^ll? tasy deveI °Ped in 
* S y j^ brld ^ men Who have 
been shocked to nouce that 20 years 
ago the National Union of , Students 
execuhverepla^dtheGxfordUnion 

^ ^be cradle of British politicians. 

• Redbrick is asserting Itself in parUa- 
L° an J Abridge map there is 

pnH d M? on ? etw “ n a polytechnic 
and a cLyic university. The essential 
concept Is that the polytechnics are 
producing pseudo intellectual oiitsid- 
ers who are subversive if not downright 
evil. It is interesting that this nonsense 
has been so easy to introduce into 
political gossip and that it has gone 
unchallenged by the polytechnics! 

The polytechnics' diffidence and 
lack of positive public stance is yet one 
more symptom of the oppressive effec- 
hveness of the snobbery of the British 
" T h f strength, of the 

. arid the evidence of their 

SU i!i S \??u e ’ 1 s very Ijigh^ regard in 

Sn, y 8 ^ e W b L S ° mai,y 0f Uleir 

tin? /h? 8nd * helr . « ,n ri cr students; 
that this is recognized by a growing 
number of sdiooKd employers; that 
irgrowhg body of institutions and 
companies .know that the polytechnic 
80 fora{ l uick arid effective 
®We, * P ■ reSearch Qr ^ng 
, u ?ri^ad bf ; pretending to be what 
1 ?°^ ai i d sbouId not wish to be, 
wh a P?i y edjn CS j h ? uld take P rid « in 


city, town and village. This Is a note 
cause if one is needed, as it sureljrkto 
make the polytechnic enteipri* 
worthwhile. 

•••TTie polytechnics could devriop 
from their existing base to fom * 
system of mass higher education. Ttfj 
would offer a service to all who eodi 
benefit rath or than select the "be* 
students. It would strive to demys$ 
'higher loaming rather than enooiu# 
the fiction that only a special minority 
, could pUfsuq It. I|: would prow 
services as and where and when they 
: were moil cqnveiiient for its dlttf 
• applicants wi&t 

mfd able ; to conform iq jt s n rc $crip 
hons. It would offqr to people!^ 
they wanted rather thanVwhat fr 
system wanted to offer themS ' • 

Tne tradition whence the 
technics come provides the 

n nt,c roots for such a develops 
All that is lacking is theconfiden«w 
authority to throw off the labels & 
“third rate" or “second bwftjftf 4 
attach to the system esswtMr^" 
cause of its social class antecedents. 
The greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of the polytechnics is embedded 


c ~ CoW Gollqgb or 
, '• >5 matter? Even, bf the . 

- uf the present ' government ■ 

,7 eed * to double 

• !oh P fl rat i ,n bigher educa- 

irtinnc 0 !!- 1 ? persu ®j ® employers and 
unions that yve need a massive 'invest 

; - 


Mjuvicuon mat only- a nunonij « 
people are of real quality and tha t iw 
quality is protected by insulation 
the . real world and the mob W 

inhabits it; in other words a lack » 
behef in democracy. .. 

In calling for a democratic theme . 

the development of the polytechnics ‘ 
am hot thinking of academic syndfc# 
ism or student power but of tne moff 
fundamental ideas of accountability^ 
the public and of the higher educau^ 
community as an integral part of tyr . 
community at large. . : m 

. There may be other concept* f 
polytechnic. By all means let us 
amine thenl, but let us not" waste 
on details of procedure until we 
given more time and thought to the W . 
questions. TJntii we muster the. <#“; 
age for that, jve need no title : 
i jign; piuhfppal .teqhnjcpl. school., ; f . I 
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Rosamund M. Thomas looks at attempts to make the civil service more efficient 


Government publications rarely con- 
tain definitions of efficiency ana effec- 
tiveness; their meanings are assumed. 
Efficiency is equated with "value for 
money", “elimination of waste”, “sim- 
plification and rationalization of 
tasks", “cost-consciousncss and cost- 
cutting", “better methods of organiza- 
tion”. Often the idea of economy is 
linked with efficiency and effective- 
ness is omitted from the equation 
entirely. , _ 

However, both were defined dearly 
in a report from the House of Com- 
mons Treasury and Civil Service Com- 
mittee in 1982: “effectiveness-, the de- 
finition of objectives, the measure- 
ment of progress towards achieving 
these objectives and the consideration 
of alternative means of achieving 
objectives"; " efficiency : given the 
objectives and tne means chosen to 
pursue the objectives, the minimizing 
ofimputs to the programme in relation 
to the outputs from it”. 

Effectiveness, therefore, concerns 
policy goals, or outputs and the extent 


to which they are attained, assessed 
where possible by measurement. Effi- 
ciency focuses on an Inpiit/output 
relationship aimed at minimizing in- 
puts (such as staff) while maintaining 
the same level of outputs or even 
increasing them. 

Mrs Thatcher’s government took 
office in 1979 with the aim of impro- 
ving efficiency and effectiveness in the 
Civil Service. Policy was twofold: “to 
set a financial framework (manpower 



improve institutional arrangements in 
the Civil Service. It involves clarifying 
the authority of, and qualifications 
needed by, staff occupying key man- 
ngement posts in departments as well 
□s defining their responsibility and 
accountability to ministers through the 
permanent secretary. 

On the positive side, the Prime 
Minister’s backing for efficiency and 
effectiveness, including direct access 
toher by the Efficiency Unit, and the 
interest of senior management gives 
“political clout” to these matters. On 
the negative side, the politicization of 
efficency and effectiveness means that 
they are no longer neutral principles of 
organization but arc veiled in self- 
interest. Both the Prime Minister and 
Parliament have a vested interest -in 
efficency and effectiveness. Mrs 
Thatcher wishes to reach her political 
targets of reducing Civil Service man- 
power numbers and costs and the 
Involvement of the Civil Service to- 
wards achieving these targets is help- 
ful. Parliament favours more control 
over the executive; by the minister 
over his department, and by Parlia- 
ment with the extended role of the 
comptroller and auditor general. 

It is necessary to ask; what is good 
management? Lord Rayner's "lasting 


and money) to create a general incen- 
tive towards economy and efficiency. 
This is being achieved through strict 


The politics of efficiency 


g economy and efficiency. the department caused Rayner to 


limits on the amount of money avail- 
able ("cosh limits") and on the total 
number of civil servants ("manpower 
targets"). The government has set a 
target for the size of the Civil Service of 
630,000 by April 1984 - over 100,000 
fewer than when it came to office. It is 
seeking to achieve this in a balanced 
way and as far as possible by natural 
wastage at all levels", (in fact, the 
government overshot this target, re- 
ducing the Service by 623,971 in the 
given period and has set a new target of 
592, 723 by April 1, 1988, a further cut 
of 6 per cent.) Second: “to ensure that ' 
this general incentive Is translated into 
specific action to get better value for 
money. This demands a continuing 
process of critical examination of acti- 
vities, functions and policies, with 
particular regard to cost and need”. 

Its own political beliefs, and the 
need for economic recovery, led the 
Conservative government to link effi- 
aency with cash limits and reductions 


mg out, wnereqy work is transferred 
from the Civil Service to the private 
sector. The Government favours 
a rawing lessons from' relevant business 


Canada and Sweden have greater 
formal institutionalized arrangements 
for such aims than either Britain or 
France. 

If) May 1979, the Prime Minister 
appointed on a part-time (and unpaid) 
oasis Lord Rayner, a joint managing 
director of Marks and Spencer, to 
advise her on efficiency ana effectlve- 
n«s in the Civil Service. He remained 
efficiency adviser until 1983, when he 
was succeeded by Sir Robin Ibbs/ 
executive director of ICI and former 
Shdf — Central : Policy Review , 

Both in turn have been based ip the ..* 

J^Nnet Office, having direct access to ■ 
we Prime Minister and. have bben 
supported by a small unit of: officials. 

s view Was that the business of 
jr^toment is too complex and large 
i . aenc y t° be appraised from 
If w necessary to “get down to the 
point where work 1? done and carryout - 
ft examination". He also be-.. 
Jjevipd.that there will always be more 
ocmaqds for- resources than the Govr 
can afford. Thus a resbonsi- 
feck with gbyprnrqent to 
lenuy. manage: available resources. : . 
JTom these, starting points Rayner ; 


support moves in the service to charge 
individual departments for central ser- 
vices previously supplied free by 
HMSl), the Civil Service College and 
others. 

Departments had been developing 
some of these management practices, 
such as management information sys- 
tems, to varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion before Rayner’s advice, but he 
encouraged their extension. These 
“lasting reforms" aimed at strengthen- 
ing departmental management involve 
work on people to produce changes in 
the managerial culture of the service, 
(away from the "administration” tradi- 
tion of concentrating on policy forma- 
tion as the prime role of senior civil 
servants to 'management”) and work 
on institutional arrangements to clarify 
the responsibilities Tor the manage- 
ment of resources. 


The particular exercise (known as 
' Rayner scrutinies) is conducted by the 
department for the department. Sub- 
jects for scrutiny have been chosen by 
departments in consultation with 
Rayner, and the examining officers 
who carry them out come from within 
the department. Scrutinies have a 
90-day limit for completion and re- 
ports are presented to the departmen- 
tal minister who decides what action is 
to be taken on the recommendations. 
Examples would include the Home 
Office scrutiny of (he Forensic Science 
Service; the Ministry of Defence scru- 
tiny of defence sales; and the Depart- 
ment of Transport scrutiny of winter 
maintenance of motorways and trunk 
roads. A number have provided les- 
sons which are deemed to apply to 
other departments as well, leading to 

S ovemment-wide scrutinies, such as 
iat on statistical services iti govern- 
ment. During 1980, 3? scrutinies Were 
; identified haying po/tfiffo/ savings of 
£128 million per annum and 9,500 
. posts. By 1984 criticisms of scrutinies 
.included - those made by the First 
Division Association, representing 
senior civil servants, which maintained 
that the 90-day deadline has meant 
rushed and superficial work. 
Although initially uncertain, by late 
. 1981 Mrs TTiatcher favoured disband- 
ing the Civil Service Department. 

. Mqny of CSD’s t&ks, Including prom- 
, oting managerial efficiency in the ser- 


with the Prime Minister’s authority, as as a consequence of several types of. 

Minister for the Civil Service. Its most economies identified by MINIS, which 
crucial work towards efficiency is the has involved tightening the manpower 
Financial Management Initiative run budget, cutting out unnecessary ser- 
iointly with the Treasury and launched vices and transferring work to the 
by Mrs Thatcher in May 1982. The private sector. Moreover, the Prime 
Joint Financial Initiative meets Rayn- Minister endorsed a recomcndation by 
er’s advice on changing the managerial a parliamentary committee to extend a 

culture of the service. It is aimed at MlNIS-type information system to all 
promoting in each department an central government departments, 
organization and systems in which However, MINIS dia not seek to at- 
managers at all levels have a clear view tribute non-staff running costs (accom- 
of their objectives with the means to ' modation, travel, postage and so on) to 
assess and measure outputs or perform- individual' units or activities, except on 

... .11 .l_r- l e - — . . ^T*l f. tL. 


ance; well defined responsibility for 
making the best use of resources; the 
information, the training and the ac- 
cess to expert advice needed to exer- 
cise such responsibility. 

Besides the Financial Management 
Initiative, the MPO contributes to the 
pursuit of efficiency by helping depart- 
ments conduct Rayner Scrutinies and 
disseminating lessons of wider signifi- 
cance through, for example, the Civil 
Service College. The MPO also prom- 
otes management services and the use 
of computers and other machinery; 
encourages improved industrial rela- 
tions: and, within its responsibility for 
training, gives priority to training in 
accounting, financial management and 
audit. Despite this priority, overall 
money for formal training has been 
reduced. 

The Treasury’s main concern with 
efficiency and effectiveness is the de- 
velopment of systems of financial plan- 
ning and control. Financial control has 
been achieved traditionally through its 
public expenditure divisions which re- 
quire a justification for departmental 
expenditure and exert a downward 
pressure on the total cost of pro- 
grammes. The Public Expenditure 
Survey Committee system and cash 
limits were introduced in 1976 when 
public expenditure was getting out: of 
Control-..' ■ '• 


on statistical services in govern- . .The Treasury sees . ,P>mniitte«rhaS inveftfoated^efflcienC] 

. Daring 1980,' 3? scrutinies Were , ’ tijening. the.: firianoial framework of . and effectiveness and ^niadc recom 

ified having pothtial savings of ■ Whitehall departments as being the mendat ons.Xlke Mrs Thatcher, thu 

million per annum and 9,500 wider development of management Committee has drawn on bustnea 

Hu iosi//'rtiiri«ms nf wniiinlfi! nrcnuntine systems in more depart- experience , and placed its faith u 


It is necessary to ask; what is good 
management? Lord Rayner’s "lasting 
reforms” refer to "people” in the Civil 
Service , but, on the whole, manpower 
• cuts have tended to lower staff morale 

7 in the service - a situation which, in 
■ ■ m. . I M. „ ■ ■ m . W turn, could lead to reduced efficiency. 
*■ m mJ Indeed, the cases of Sarah Tisdall and 

Clive Fonting have raised the_ quest ion 
s a consequence of several types of. of whether reductions in Civil Service 
conomies identified by MINIS, which manpower, and related losses of prom- 
ibs involved tightening the manpower otional opportunities and morale, may 
ludget, cutting out unnecessary ser- have some link to recent breaches of 
ices and transferring work to the official trast and leakages of official 
irivate sector. Moreover, the Prime information? For, despite the refer- 
dinister endorsed a recomcndation by -enceto people institutionalarrange- 
i parliamentary committee to extend a ptents, or systems - like FM1 anti 
nINIS-type information system to all MINIS - predominate in the Quest for 
antral government departments. efficiency and effectiveness. There is a 

However, MINIS did not seek to at- need for more attention to the human 
ributc non-staff running costs (accom- side of management, such as lead- 
nodntion, travel, postage and so on) to ership, morale, the importance of 
indivldual unltsor activities, except on good supervision and other factors 
a rough basis. Therefore, the docen- which constitute wider definitions 
tralized management accounting sys- which constitute wider definitions of 
tem, MAXIS, created 120 local cost- management. Another criticism is that 
centres in the DoE, each covering one these systems and methods are associ- 
ot more of the activities identified in ated too much wvth technical terminol- 

MINJS. The aim isfor each cost-centre acron y ms and 

to have an annual budget covering .MINIS. 

both staff and non-staff running costs If must be asked too whether it is 
1 and the heads of cost centres are to, be ■ appropriate to judge fhq public jservice 
responsible for control (Jug their ex- vby the criteria used to assess business 
penditiire. This decehtrallzfcd budget- . -activities? Too great ap emphasis ort 
ary control represents a major 1 change . .the: latter. may negate the whole point-, 
in the way non-staff running costs - of public provision, responsibility to 

hitherto toe responsibility or central . voters, performance of statutory 

divisions - are controlled. MAXIS is duties, the pursuit of equity and other 

expected to realize savings hi the DoE. legal principle?. Equity of treatment Is 

By m id-1 984 all departments had a Jong-standing norm for public offl- 

developed, or bought from outside rials, and politicians. It leads to uni- 

suppliers, similar management formity when applied to a diversity of 

accounting systems. Since 1982 three circumstances and this, in turn, pro- 

Whlte Papers have been published duces an elaborate structure of rides 

concerning developments in the Finan- “ d case-law. Another related issue 

rial Management Initiative, manage- -“nccros “privatization The Owl 

meat Information systems and of Civil Servire Unions (CSSIJ) has 

accounting systems, the latest being in complained that it is assumed the 

July 1984^ Progress In Financial Man-, P^fte sector through he impact of 

a tgement in Government Departments raar Jf et foi “ 5 > delivers higher evelsof 

rmnd onsa efficiency than the public sector. But 

the CSSU argues that there is no 
evidence to support this assumption. 
Efficiency; or minimizing inputs, is 
Parliament and- public accountabil- eas ier 10 measure in public administra- 
itv loom large in (he work of the Civil .tfon than the nssessment of oupiits. 

Service. In paftlcular , 1 the ; HOuSe Q f /Developments are taking place in the 

Cbmmbns Treasury and Civil Service Civil Service to produce performance 

.v* ■* . r. 1- .. ll ‘ ■ - ■ j - - - 1 -‘.vrt-r ■ — - inrlmAtnrc nut atnnanAA ihnl 


responsible for control (lag their ex- 
po rtditu re. This decehtrallzfcd budget- _. 

ary control represents a major 1 change . : the: latter may negate 
in the way non-staff running costs - of public provision, r 
hitherto the responsibility of central . .voters, performance 
divisions - are controlled. MAXIS is 


in the way non-staff runn 
hitherto tne responsibility 


expected to realize savings In the DoE. 

By m id-1 984 all departments had 
developed, dr bought from outside 
suppliers, similar management 
accounting systems. Since 1982 three 
White Papers have been published 
concerning developments in the Finan- 
cial Management Initiative, manage- 
ment Informal ion systems : and 
accounting systems, the latest being in 
July 1984 Progress In Financial Man-, 
agemeni in Government Departments 
Cmnd 9058. 


Parliament and- public accountabil- 
ity .loom large in the work of the Civil 
Service. . In particular «•' the . House of 


accounting systems in more depart- 
ments than existed previously, based 
on adequate data which can be nite- 
Hrated with the presept financial 
framework of PESC and the Esti- 
mates. The ; Department '^ ; the En- 


Yvice, were transferred to a new Man-, the .service! -i MAXIS complements 
: ajrement and Personnel Office Within' “MINI?" which is a. management la- 


the. Treasury considers that it has 
principles for broader application in 
the rervice; , MAXIS complements 


SJ??' i exercise, focuses on the djff£ ; 
S-Wb-r afid responsibilities of 
S « t? management -chain: Rayn- 
■ 2J... management'’ practices rc- 
quire lnfonnatiop systems; incentives 
costs; delegation of 
respon&lb *y, especially financial re- 
.jdowntne hierarchy tdllnd r 
are dealing Writh costsi 
more' accountability ; 
.H»s be.Hqf in finan;- 

.: aaUespbn^billty for rdtoutfcesMsedin ■: 


■ SScJltvi) emu rsiauiuict wihw nni»ip - ‘r. — v ® .i lA . i 

the GabineV Office. Thus* (he Rayner forynaHon . system Introduced m the CAO I 
unit already in the Cabinet Office was ' DoE in spring 1980. In conjunction.. . created National .Audit Office 1 with 
coordinated with wider aspect? of Civil with Ldrd Rpyner, MJchnel H«ellme, (acrommodation, travel, postage end 


Committee; has drawn on business 
experience and placed its faith in 
({iipjititatiye analysis - especially the 
use of output measures and efficiency 
indicators. Another means of streng- 
thening parliamentary control and su- 
pervision of. public money 1 , has been 
achieved by making the comptroller 
and auditor gencrpli an officer qf the 
House on the lines of the comptroller- 

S moral in the United States. Critics in 
ritain have: argued that, os 'state 
auditor, the CAG was too much under 
the direction of the Treasury. Now the 
CAG is assisted by staff in tiie newly- 


indicators, but evidence shows that 
many qualitative aspects of govern- 
ment policies do not lend themselves 
easily to quantitative assessment. 

The present British pursuit of effi- 
ciency has certain merits: of improving 
budgetary methods and financial con- 
trol, and creating greater awareness of 
costs consumed. However, an institu- 
tional approach to efficiency may carry 
dangers ranging from on over-emph- 
asis on cost-cutting to the development 
of central' (le bureaucratic) controls 
which themselves may become too 
prescriptive or even wasteful. Never- 


OTS SSI ^ lions of ecqoqmy.. efflcfcny nnd i 

gSl n?S wndi- ■: tdtplltr of the aciMty of lb dep.it- tjyenea incqatnl mnw.* 

« &fme the Fulton ment and not merely those activities merits and certain other bodies. . .t 

reform? The to|e of these Central ,• prcsentedbyrnanif«lo comntitTnent ..The reaponsibilily of departmental t 

rSonfcIt to “cheek on berform- or raised os a fosult of day today odivi- . ffilnhlefe. the permanent secretary, . r 

dtpartraents h ip ctieck on penom , provides .'the Srtretny 6f : the principal fin.tire 0 fficer,and. the : ' 


departments is-ip. cbccr. , 
ance, to apply pressure for change . 
where it is needed and* to prpvipe ■ 
advice and guidance . Latterly, the 
centre h$s been moving towards pre : : 


. scriptio'n rather Jhan euiQapce. •; 
.. The new MPO carries out its tasks 


ties. MINIS provides tne Secretary or 
State, his ministerial colleagues _and 
senior managers with 'information 
enabling them to review in detail, the 
department’s activities and manpower- 
needs, fhe D6E induced Its manpower 


principal . establishment of fiber aswell Wolfcan - College, Cambridge. 
as Jine mnnagers aenerally , are being comprehensive reference, see the 
analysed as part aflhedfficlency drive, thors pap&in-l rite mat ional Revie 

This analyas . fohns part of . Rayne Ks • Administrative : Sciences (Qrm 
“lasting reforms" and is: intehrffid' to J Vot L I989 hd 3‘. \ 1 


com pass -the fields of education, the 
; National , Health Service, and local 
-government. Sir Keith Joseph’s plans 
to assess teachers' performance, is a 
;case in point. We should do well to 
remember that efficiency and effec- 
tiveness are matters of ’‘‘politics" as 
well as “m anagement’'. ' 

: The- author is senior, research fellow at 
Wolfcau College, Cambridge. For 
comprehensive reference , see the att- 
thor spap^r in 1 rite mat ional Review of 
Administrative : Sciences (Bn<$sel?) 
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One of the great strengths of a prop- 
erly organized welfare state is its 
capacity to learn from the experience 
of its people and make constructive use 
of the lesson. Randomized control 
tnals of new treatments which help to 
ensure that new drugs and medical 
procedures arc not introduced unless 
they are reasonably effective are stan- 

aSJWF" J" Britain ' s National 
Health Service but much more difficult 
to organize in a free market for health 
care. 

This capacity to monitor human 
behaviour and learn from it is not due 
ot } y l ihe administrative organization 
which a monopoly supplier of social 
services can bring to bear. More 
Important than bureaucratic machin- 
ery Is the willingness of the subjects of 
the research and of thousands of 
anonymous people working in the 
social services to devote time and 
energy to the task of assembling and 
transmitting accurate information for 
research workers. 

■niey do that because the work! no 
environment created for its staff by a 
welfare state gives them a collective 
responsibility for those whom they 
serve -not just an opportunity to make 
money out of them. And their pa- 
tients, pupils and clients know this and 
trust them. 




...c^ nare Been many otteTS 
The mam problem in iL i 
mounted by those whU u ^ v 


Veil- ^ 811 theit 

j’* s * nCe 

and nurture w'e'ns 
Mill he&nvJrtf t° 

£nk-itv 


,x« 


a/i very 

\ editing- 



longitudinal studies which have for 
years traced the development of large 
cohorts of people Iwrn in a specific 
week long ago. Most readers of this 
paper wiirprobably have heard of the 
best sellers produced by these studies: 
James Doughs The Home and the 
School based on his 1946-born youngs- 
ters and Peter Wedge’s and Hilary 

te er f AS £ FnR? based on the 
National Child Development Study’s 
iMB-bom cohort are two of the best 
known examples. But they may not be 
which made ,his 


Vkt>f 


Kgt 

Learning from experience 

David Donnison looks at the importance of 
continuing British cohort studies 

book, ,„ d 2M ^ 


nv usual Kind- were made possible by ' rn„ D ;r.X a Yr 'J 1 - , ™ ® the best 
the pnde many of the young subject cif MSi^^A ud c CS J n Euro P e ( s - A. 

these studies and their paren ts have in w r n' E ' B ?? rt ' Prospective 

parhapatfog in them; and by the ‘ Researcft ) the y awarded 


m the NCDS, £100 

The value of longffift KSlf!*' 

mainly in their 

carefully assembled bver^fe 
penod, to throw light S JLM 

JsnrcaSk 

■ 

took up the question of short rifiS 
some spare weeks, he was l 

that he could demolish whaftek^ 
lievcd to be the old wives' l 

dever children wear glasses -S 
found the old wives wkJ&i 
speafono nght Then hehadtoSg i 
why, which led him on taT? 
interesting thoughts. ■ 

The directors of cohort studjesw { 

SCS l S J? arp ey i. f ? r unfbreswa £ * 

tions and serendipitous answers, TVr 1 
also need endless patience. ItmayuS ’ 

15 years or more for their wi' 
mportant discoveries to emerge ft* ’ 
the gradually mounting pile of 8te.Br ; 
then their successors may have tab : 
over. 1 . 

The people who do this work b» I • 
are never too hurried, never tied b { 

OTe discipline, never over ambliiw 

Typical of the breed, James Douglas) [ 
hobby was building violins and ceb, ' 

riF, U | S u Cflrvil J® and P o| I s hing (hor j 
beautiful shapes for years before An J 
were ready to play. M 

It is In a way to their credit that these ! 
people find it difficult to gain support 
in a world where government depat f 
raents haggle over the precise innate S 
of questions which their contribution - l 
entitles them to “buy” in the ned : 
survey; a world In which dvil servu* \ 
hke to foresee the answer befog i 


books and 200 rhj.nh-« ar *t i , r j. to toresee the answer befog r 

Vi 4UU cna P ters » articles and funding research on what misht bt f 




.l imcrview ana 

examine them. 

*^th^ichool tiracher^oaSo 
tested them in various ways. Their 

K~ n £P ro J ,de< L a medica * history and 
were interviewed at length bv health 
visltora. Doctors of the ShtS heflth 
*f, l Y/ ce , examined the youngsters. And 

fitjj " ork Z as CBrried «« success- 
folly in the midst of the 1974 reorga- 


runs out next spring. But the 

hmb-*- ia “ at * acin s the 

Ih? m *i Ch, i d /S» v ? ,0 Pment Study at 
if- ^ al onal Children’s Bureau for 

fijnd,ng drics U P at the 


m 

.mot I'm. , ... 8 P the ™ e y ha u ve provided much Of What 

s^SEmSse 


r jij~ J wnj/iuoivv, tupiu, 

This work must go on. The NCDS 
and similar cohort studies are the ewy 
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people and learn how to build asuxr 
society. 

To abandon these studios me. 
when they are moving into their 
interesting phase yet (as f)tf wfaieal 
cohorts find jobs and hom«-orftflR) 
- marry and start new families) would 
be far worse than wasting a lot of 
research talent and thepotentialiUesof 
data already assembled. It would be to 
forget what the welfare state Is for. 

The author Is head of the department d 
town and regional planning at <« 
university of Glasgow 
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BRITAIN’S BEGINNINGS 5: Jenny Wormald on the survival of the Anglo-Scottish union 

The thistle and the rose 


History has many cunning passages, conlrived corridors. 
Few historical processes obey a neat, continuous logic. 
The final figure in the equation of Britain’s beginnings 
had to wait nearly half a mlllenium horn the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 

The Norman invasion brought the period of Old 
English culture to an abrupt end. It died, with Its king 
and his brothers, “at the grey apple tree” near Hastings. 
For the next 300 years, yet another colonizing force held 
sway. William’s conception of Britain, and that of his 
successors, was far more nakedly political, more “con- 
tinental” than that of Alfred. As (he Idea of the British 
state developed along Norfrtan lines, English culture (and 
something of the Idea of “Britain” Itself) went into cold 
storage. 

The unfinished business lay to the west and north. 
Wales had for long enough been part of (he same 
geopolitical orbit to merit a relatively rapid transition to 
“England-and- Wales”. Ireland was a future conundrum. 
The later medieval and early modern periods were 


marked by unremitting conflict between England and 
France in one direction and between England and the 
kingdom of Scotland In the other. Flodden and Bannock- 
burn became the function signs of “Britain’s” progress. 

In the end, It was dynastic accident - and a version of 
the new European politics - (hat brought about the shape 
of modern Britain, a shape often enough threatened with 
redundancy, fragmentation, political “break-up”, but 
still essentially the outline we know today. It was forged 
In 1603, the year of Othello and King Lear , and the colony 
at Jamestown; the age that brought the King James Bible 
and, despite civil war and our sole experiment in 
republicanism, say the hardening of the mould and the 
shift from purely national to Imperial identity. 

The Union of the Crowns In 1603, far more than the 
parliamentary version a century later, represents the 
next step tn the “British process”. It remains one of the 
more mysterious events in British history, a turnlngpolnt 
still often dismissed as pre-modern political quaintness. 
But It speaks directly to our age . . . 


The union of the English and Scottish 
crowns in 1603 was not an act of Ood, 
although James VI understandably 
saw It In that light, writing to the 
English council three days after Eli- 
zabeth died on March 24, 1603 about 
the"dyvyne providence of god”. It was 
not the inevitable act which the con- 
tinuing existence of Britain almost four 
centuries later (despite dear evidence 
of unease in “peripheral" areas) has 
tended to make it seem. It was not 
even a unique event. 

For 16th-century Europe was not 
only the Europe of Reformation and 
Renaissance; it was also the Europe of 
dynastic upheaval and disaster. The 


spectacular example of the Emperor 
Charles V ushered in a rash of dynastic 
takeovers to an extent unknown 
hitherto and unparalleled until first 
Napoleon and then Victoria scattered 
their relatives throughout the thrones 
of Europe. 

Unlike the Anglo-Scottish union of 
1603, these takeovers were by no 
means always peaceful; Spain and the 
Netherlands certainly led to extensive 
righting, and Philip U’s dynastic claim 
to the Portuguese throne in 1580, 
which came through his mother, was 
accompanied by the appearance of 
Spanish troops on the Portuguese 
border. 

And they were almost all shortlived. 
Spain was finally forced to admit what 
had longbeen reality, the Independent 
united Provinces or the Netherlands, 
in 1648, and had already lost Portugal 
eight years earlier. Poland’s eighteen- 
month union with France was followed 
by the brief dual monarchy of the 
Swede, Sigismund Vasa, which ended 
ironically In the loss of Sweden. 

Only the unions of Poland and 
Lithuania and that of England and 
Gotland - which followed the Polish 
model in being first a personal union 
and then, in 17u7,aunion of kingdoms 
~were more permanent. And only the • 
Anglo-Scqttish union survives today. 

Recognition of the Anglo-Scottish 
anion was one of several - brought Into 
“nig because Elizabeth^ was one of 
several monarchs who simply died 
without an heir of line r- puts the • 
problem of this union, made between 
two hitherto hostile kindonis, into g 
perspective very: different from’ the 
view of 1603 as somehow a “natural" 
event,, the Culmination of over two , 
centuries of English efforts to : brlns.'.. 
Gotland Into England’s orbit, even it • 
to« price involved the temporaryi dis- 
advantage of having to. put-up With *la : 
jung borne In Scotland and so a 
jjeottes; man". It was, of course, not 
natural” at all, either as the culmina- 
Jton :pf medieval English .policy,; or a$ 
ID* nm°naiizatlon of the geography of ' 
^British Isles.: "V; r ' ; " 

.Why should Jfc have. survived? ^True. 
toe language of which! JamCs was- 
WtoOrtstrabTy a-ttiaster, Scots,’ was. a 


The road to the incorporating union 
of 1707 was marked by unpromising 
milestones: the absolute refusal of the 
English to have anything to dD with an 
idea so preposterous and humiliating 
to their national pride in the early 

S ars of James I; the failure of the 
omweliian union of the 1650s; the 
storms caused by the Scottish threat to 
withdraw altogether from the Hanove- 
rian succession, and their utter refusal 
to see their kirk and their law tam- 
pered with in the years leading up to 
1707 itself. 

The puzzle of the survival of the 
Anglo-Scottish union, contrary to the 
experience of other countries and 
despite internal hostility to it, does not 
of course admit of a single explanation. 
But there is surely an underlying 
reason which has not been given much 
attention: the personality and ability of 
James VI and l , the first king of Britain 
and the only genuine believer in dual 
monarchy ever to sit on the British 
throne. 

James presents us with a paradox: as 
James Vl, English and Scottish histo- 
rians alike admit to his ability; as 
James I. his reputation is very much 
more dubious, and although that repu- 
tation is now being reassessed, he still 
retains an apra of the buffoon, the 
pedant, the man of overweening, van- 
ity. There lingers on the idea that his 
success in Scotland can be attributed to . 
the fact that politically and institu- 
tionally Scotland was so much less 
developed than England, that kingship 
meant no more than controlling over- 
mighty magnates and thereby surviv- 
ing. In other words, none of the king's 
experience before he came to tne 
‘ English throne equipped him for En- 
glish kingship. 



$5 'the .Englkh did ■ riot like , one ; 
.another before ;!fi03, arid relations 
wneti they actuajl'y met thereafter were 
chara<$terized by violence; hatred: and . 
je^ouay. rather: than affection. . p ; 

;:. Gmy fe the most genebl sense was , 
«^ro,.cotomo n . cause- iq religion. If i 
^qtlanq As supposed ' fo : have! turned ■ 

■ “d" 1 . her faiikf ally” .France fo' her . 
■uld t hfemte’» -Englaitd ft 1560 her 
the first was- Catholic land the 

.W^Orlri : tSJ 1 . . iz-'-si - • rl 1 J ■. 


glisn kingship. 

It is a curious point of view. What 
training had Henry VII, founder of the 
admired Tudor line, enjoyed, exiled in 
France before he won the battle of 
Bosworth and seized the crown in 
14857 Or Mary and Elizabeth, out of 
favour and sometimes afraid for their 
lives before their accessions? The only 
kingofeariy modern England who can 
be regarded as “trained" was Charles 
I, the prince “bred in parliaments”. 

By contrast, James's experience 
was, by early modern English stan- 
dards, unique: he was the only. 

monarch who had never known what it 
was like not to be a king; and bis . 
political writings in the late 1590s, The : 
Trew Law 6 f Free Monarchies , and; 
Sasilikan OoronVshpW hbw far he’ had : 

. developed, a theory of kingship and, 
even more important, how politically 
skilled he was in that most fun- 
damental of foyal arts, the ability to act 

• as king, to nde above and control 
faction, to manage men. It was a skill 

■ which an English kipg necded as much 

as any Scottish one. To that extent, 
James was the best trailed of all 
English kings, . - 

But beyond that fundamental skill, 

■ monarchy In England and monarchy In 
; Scotland wefe. very: different things. 

: Therein lay the visible; troubles of 

■ James’s English rtlie. >\ :!. 1 .; 

In Scotland, recurrent' royal minor- , 

: Ities throughout the |5th and loth 
centuries,! tne absence of war which 

• removed th& need for the crowd to 
make financial or military demands of 
Its subjects, bad made Scottish royal 
government considerably leiA inter- 
ventlbriist than English, .ft wfts; also .. 

■ much lelss: •.Institutionalized and:; 
bureaucratic; much more personal; ; 


James VI and 1 (right): a man of 
curious but deeply Impressive 
political skills who Insisted on 
remaining king of Scotland even after 
he had obtained the greater prize of 
the EngUsh crown. 


debate and discussion, accustomed to 


achieve results by direct contact; the 
barriers erected in England were an 
endless source of frustration.' 

For the English, a king who tried to 
cut through these barriers, to suggest 
that they made royal government, 
clumsy and unworkable, was touching- 
a very sensitive nerve by appearing to 
attack their traditions; for the rights 
and precedents of the past were deeply 
ingrained in English political thought 
and language. It was a clash of styles 
between a man who simply wanted to 
get things done and men who knew 
that there was a right way in which they 
should be done, however much this 
meant actions waiting upon principles. 

Moreover, James's insistence an 
remaining king of Scotland even after 
he had obtained the greater prize of 
the English crown was an endless cause 
of offence. Neither the Scots whom he 
brought south with him nor his one 
clear policy after 1603, the full union of 
the kingdoms, enhanced Ms standing 
in the eyes of his perplexed English 
subjects. They yrould haw: understood 
better the Scots of modern tiraei.wSb,, 
all their uqCertaihtiK ft ThedTroftras 
ndrth Britons, 5 their . fear, of' being 
Inferior and neglected. ’ 

They could not understand the Scots 
of the 17th century, with all the 
self-confidence of having remained, 
independent and having forced thepi- 



James’s reign believed that theirs .was 
the purest reformed kirk under heaven 
were not underdogs. Whan Janjes s 


^ 0I )d' Pr‘ lestafit. If- is a profound : bureaucratic; much more personal; ; 

- a r -tfto 1 ■ Wthin ■■ a ... century It wa$ 1 Janies qs king of ScodaOd-reKuiarry, 
roRgjoil^a rt tajgoniSm td a klngniluig ft attended barilarnetits and wimrils; &s t 

: wT?” *PWd oft theScQtdshr,; king of Epglandhe^was ifttoff 
WoltjPEiaw-aS and civil waj jri three, 1 ihese bodies, fo^^ed to work through. 
• f; kingdoms..-' , v 


' attended parliaments, ano councils, w 
• king of England he^Was cut off ffom 
L ffiese bodies, forted to work throii^.- 
intermediaries. For a man.so adept at 


doxically, it did so becausc of exactly 
that factor which created such tensloris 
and dlfficuWis: just .as in the PoUsh- 
LithUanian union of 1385,-. it' was the . 
kind of the : lesser, not the greater, ■ 

power who :united the crowns.' 

Even the 'Scottish James had ■ 
deeming features 'from the English ' 
point otview. His accession, and only 
bis accession^ averted the horrors of 
1 strife, religious crisis, civil pr. fQr?igtt 
war. For all his insistence on remaining 


king of Scotland; he wps also enthu- 
siastic about being king of . England; < 
fold there were areas ot cohriderable 
trouble under Elizabeth whe^e he hqd . 
some success. His style Of government 
upset English sensibilities, but It. also 
did something to reduce, at Mast for a 
time, the sheer weight of institutional- 
ism which was threatening to -make 
English government unworkable. v '. 

The government, under this laissez- 
faire and easy-going Scottish king, 
bora less heavily on tne localities than 
Elizabeth had done or Charles was to 
do. His church, the Calvinist Episcopal 
church which was so much more to nis 
own taste thpu the shrill Presbyterian- 
ism of Scotland, was more open to' a 
wide range of opinion than it had been, 
or woulabe in the next reign; only the 
most extreme found no home there. . 

For the Scots, the massive disadvan- 
tage of absentee kingship was tem- 
pered by two things. Fust, the very fact 
of recurrent m inorilies had established 
a tradition of political management. In 
the absence of an adult ruler. Second, ' 
and ogfe ir^rtJhtrJ^mea 

tewtitei^llk" t^lhcfr feS-craffi^ence 
was 1 a dded the pnde of having given 
their greatest enemy a king. 

That, crucial fact bought time - time 
for experience of the advantages as 
well -as the disadvantages of dual 
monarchy to become sufficiently habi- 
tual that it would not easily be forgot- 
ten. It was the Unique circumstances of 
r Scottish king reigning in London 
which prevented the Scots from- fal- 
lowing the example of the Portuguese 
and shaking off the foreigner -at (he 
first opportunity, . 

The clash between the direct 
approach of Jam £5 VI and the more 
convoluted and rhetorical one of his 
English subjects was a tnicrbcosfo of a 
wider reality: the vet^ different reac-' 
lions of early, modern 'English arid. ' 
Scots people' to, that- critical political . 

S juftBltoh, ndw .to-deal with a kfogwho 
ailed to provide tolerable rule, i \ 

: The tortured constitutional wiring- 
lings of -the 14th century Arid: the 
dynastic upheavals of the 15th in :■ 
England had no para llel • in : Sco t Ifoi d ; 
the two lSth-cehtury kjrigs who cren 
ated enough .foseqtnlerit to provokt - 
rebellion , James 1 and James ill: were ; 
indeed ViolodUy. ip movfidi but.without , 
threat to the ruling line. Nor was there , 


' English'. were agonizingly, trapped by 
the mlctlTth centui^.: .- 
It has rightly been argurid that, there' - 
might have been no English dvil war 
had it not been for the Scots revolt of 
1637-38; it was the direct political 
, action of the. Scots against their king 
which sprang the English trap and 
released them back into' the realms of 
political reality; and, as Is well-known, 
(he. Scots threw In their.lpt with the 
winning side, the English parliamenta* 
rians. .. 

■ •' In the first half century of the union, 
therefore, a Scottish king and the 
Scottish kingdom played a crucial role. 
In time, the Scots did of course become 
aware that the interest of their monar- 
chy in Scotland was increasingly 
.tenuous. 

.- James himself had seen as much; in 
. one of his most moving speeches, his 
great plea to an unresponsive English 

E arliamfent in 1607 for the union of the - 
ingdoms, he spoke of how his ancient 
realm would become “as the northern 
shires, seldom seen and saluted by 
their king", and he spoke with sadness 
and realism. As that awareness sunk in 
to Scottish identity became confused, 
and the conflict between the desire to 
associate themselves culturally and 
politically with England - and also to 
emphasize their native traditions - 
came in to. being. 

Yet is was the Scots who forced the 
issue in the early 1 8th century, when 
the Strains of dual . monarchy hut 
separate kingdoms was becoming too 
great; , and in the 19th century, Sir 
Walter Scott’s inspiring nationalism 
: evoked; response throughout Europe 
but fell on deaf ears in his own country. 
Only ip the 20th century ; lias the 
. general political arid economic decline 


,of Britain opened (he way for u vocal 
Scottish Nationalist Party. 

The virtually urichfolonged exist- 


ence or ' the union of England arid 
Scotland from L6Q3 until wry recently 
owes much to the confidence of the 
Serifs of the 16th and early 17th 
centuries, their politidq! traditions arid 
the curious but deeply impressive 
political skills pf James Vl and I. ): , 

The author islecturer In Scottish history 
at 'the University of Glasgow. 
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Shaking the pedestals of the great 



by Kenneth Minogue 

Philosophy In History: essays an the 
historiography of philosophy 
edited by Richard Rorty , J. B. 
Schneetdnd and Quentin Skinner 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0521 25352 7 an fl 27330> 

Philosophy in History is less a book 
than a flagship. It Is tne first work in a 
promising^ new Cambridge series call- 
ed “Ideas in Context”. Some time ago, 
the excellent “Studies in the History 
and Theory of Politics" was quietly 
done away with. Now comes this new 
venture, with a new personnel. The 
series is dead. Long live the series. 

Fortunately the flagship can be 
warmly welcomed. It contains some 
essays dealing with substantive issues 
in the history of philosophy. They 
range from ancient and modern scep- 
ticism to the Moo rc-Russel I revolt 
against idealism. Other essays focus on 
methodological questions. These Int- 
tcr pieces are relatively modest in 
tone, and consolidate the attempts 
made over recent decades to insulate 
the history of thought from at least the 
grosser forms of anachronism. The 

R roblem arises because philosophy, 
ke every human utterance is from its 
inception carried ever further away 
from us, and the search for its meaning 
requires determined efforts to supply 
the contextual materials for its com- 
prehension. The past being another 
country, we must learn its customs if 
we would understand it. On the other 
hand, a philosophical utterance is 
, deliberately designed to defeat this 

I , very context uallty. Accepting such 

utterances at face value, we happily 
enter Into those timeless conversations 
, with the great which often constitute 

• . j • (among other things) tltq main excite- 

V > . ‘ . directly upon the central dilemma of 

p|% ■' the area. One side of that dilemma is 

• V . deajl with by Wolf Lepenles: “There is 

!• 1 * °eep antl-historical mood in all 

Philosophy, a continuous and con- 
astonfshinz confidence of the 
* . philosophizing ego in Its abilities to 

' .ji • procure and to enjoy the peculiar 

charm that only a definite and cqra- 

R lete knowledge can provide M 
lodem philosophy, he observes, be- 
... gan with the Radical Cartesian break" 


with the past. Such, at least, is the 
legend of modem philosophy, and 
some of the contributors believe it 
important that we should recognize the 
reality of radical discontinuities in the 
history of philosophy. On the other 
hand, radical discontinuities are to 
historians what red rags are to bulls. 
Along with the whole apparatus of 
revolutions and paradigm sniffs, they 
represent a fundamentally mystifies - 
tory challenge to the historian’s pro- 
ject of explaining an idea or an event in 
terms of its circumstantial past, rn 
these terms, Descartes is the culmina- 
tion of many movements of ideas 
rather than tne beginning of modern 
philosophy. 

The question remains - and it is the 
other side of the dilemma that must be 
posed - whether philosophers need 
take much notice or their history. It is 
common ground to all the writers in 
the volume - and indeed, I think, a 
sound view - that philosophy is neces- 
sarily involved with its own past, and 
will suffer if it does not recognize and 
use this dependence. Thus Michael 
Frcdc, at the end of a skilful analysis of 
the subtleties of classical scepticism, 
concludes that the modern sceptical 
tradition based its argument upon a 
dogmatic- version of the ancient doc- 
trine and thus failed to criticize ade- 
quately the framework of knowledge it 
was trying to repudiate. -Yet leaving 
aside the substance of this remark, one 
may wonder whether this supposed 
(future was the necessary result of 
historical ignorance. There Is in phi- 
losophy an almost unavoidable oscula- 
tion between the history of philosophy 
and what A. J. Ayer in Philosophy in 
the Twentieth Century calls “the phllo- ' 
sophical inheritance 1 '. That we may 
learn new moves in the philosophical 


benefit from fighting Marathon and 
Waterloo over again Js not the same as 

-.contribute to .contemporary phk 

One way of bringing out the central 
point is to observe thatin the express- 
ion ‘history of philosophy", the words 
m attribution merely describe the 
starting point from which an historical 
inquiry may begin. The real historian 
who takes up Plato’s theory of forms or 
Innate ideas in Descartes will soon find 
himself immersed In a world of ideas 
which may, from an analytical point of 
view* be recognized as theological, 



scientific or technological. He will, of 
course, sometimes find that events in 
the world - falling apples, heated 
Stoves, trips to Sicily and the like - will 
be part or the complex pattern com- 
posing his history. To describe the 
resulting achievement as a history “of 
philosophy” will thus be at best a rough 
approximation; just as in the case of a 
historian writing a history “of France", 
the entity called "France" at the begin- 
ning of the story will be utterly diffe- 
rent from the entity called “France" at 
the end of it. 

One kind of history of philosophy 
which gets no sympathy from any 
contributor is backward extrapolation; 
attacks on this way of dealing with the 
past largely replicate the splendid 
polemic which Joseph Agassi years ago 
concentrated on the same method m 
the history ■ of science. The worst 
historical crime - we commit it in 
practice every day - is to see the past in 
our terms rather than theirs. 

The history of philosophy Is thus 
now dominated by partisans of the 
past, and this means that the most 
vulnerable feature of past histories Is 
the pantheon of great philosophers 
which they always generate. Nothing 
excites a methodologist more than 
shaking these lovable old greats on 
their pedestals. “We should’*; Richard 
Rorty exhorts us, “just stop trying to 
write books called A History of Phi- 
losophy which begin with Thales and 
end with, say Wittgenstein.” The 
assault Is, at times, ferocious enough to 
bring out one’s protective sympathies. 
But it is hard to gainsay Bruce Kuk- 
ltck s account of how the canon of 
modern philosophers took shape in .. 
late 19th-century America on the 
basis of the prevalent doctrines, an 
account summed up in his title: "Seven 
thinkers and how they grew: De- 
scartes, Spinoza, Liebniz; Locke, Ber- 
keley, Hume; Kant". Yet, as his 
expressive punctuation demonstrates, 
pSeon* foglc about the 

Sophistication in this field clearly 
consists in becoming aware of the 
many different kinds of relation we can 
have with the dead. Rorty sets up a 
taxonomy of these relations, disting- 
uishing initially between historical re- 
construction id which- we seek to 
retrieve the past thinkers in their own 
terms (he .rites John Dunn on Locke as 
an example) and the kind of rational 
reconstruction in which past thinkers 
are stripped down and reconstructed 


Too clever 


so as to be fit to participate in the 
modem philosophical conversation - 
as Peter Strawson is said to have done 
with Kant. What really interests Ror- 
ty. however. Is something he calls 
‘ { Geistesgeschichte as canon forma- 
tion”, which is the philosopher’s reviv- 
al of ancestor worship. These versions 
of past thought result in canons super- 
ior to the despised Plato-to-Nato halls 
of feme because, so it is argued, they 
can draw coherence from some under- 
lying problematic. 

Some of the writers construe the 


bnguistic philosophy threatena 
(somewhat implausibly) to trap S • 
the usages of our own lingo \ ! 
central thesis of Skinner’s arSimeni J 
that a theory of liberty must find i ! 
place for positive elements- seem no ’ 
me entirely true. The difficulty withhh I 
argument is that it slides from the kS S 
ofhow liberty is to be defined to i k ■ 

different issue ofwhat it requires In j 

way of soclql support. The result Is Ha 

the exemplary virtue of Macbiaveflj is i 
brought out by a running contrast with i 

the VICP nf Hnhhpc tfihn 111 I 


past as a vehicle of liberation, notably 
Charles Taylor who presents a "releas- 
ing the fly from the bottle” version of 
what histoty can contribute to philoso- 
phy. His thesis turns upon the idea. 


common to several contributors, that 
we often find ourselves in an epistemo- 
logical prison constituted by assump- 
tions too basic to be easily available for 
examination. We forget how the 
assumptions we now take for granted 
came originally to have the status they 
do, and n in order to undo the forget- 
ting" we must ascend to the original, 
the point when the new model of the 
world became current. “Freeing 
ourselves from the presumption of 


them charges on which I think Hobbes ■ 
ought to be acquitted. Indeed, on (be 
essential point - that freedom is im- 
possible without respect for law - 
Machiaveili and Hobbes are entirely a 
one. i 

The second part of the book on* 
tains some excellent essays on clsssid 
scepticism, Locke’s idea of trust, the 
early Frege, and the Russell-Moore 
revolt against idealism . Here the sut 
themes tend to recur ambulando which 


uniqueness requires uncovering the 
origins. That is why philosopny is 
inescapably historical.'^ This identi- 
fication of philosophy itself with the 
project of liberation pitches the matter 
too high, but such misjudgements of 
~Y®* , ai * perhaps inherent in the 
difficult business of exploring philoso- 
phy’s relation with history. 

Quentin Skinner’s lively piece on 
negative and positive liberty is 
grouped with the methodological 
pieces: and rightly so, for it represents 
a modification of his earlier view that 
past thinkers cannot help us to solve 
contemporary problems of analysis 
because they are Inseparable from the 
context Specially the conventions) of 
their own time, and hence “we must do 
our thinking for ourselves”. The prob- 
lem- of liberty he seeks to solve arises 
because some contemporary writers 
restrict the range of tne concept by 
reference to the meaning of the word 
m standard usage. Hence Skinner, like 
Taylor, seeks to o’erleap the restric- 
tions of- contemporary usage by an 
appeal to the fact that the term 
liberty” has at other times been put to 
unfamiliar but coherent uses. Reader 
to the lost world of Machiavellian civic 
republicanism con allow us mleux 
sauter the prejudices of a version of 


relatively vacuous results if tackled too 
ambitiously. What is striking aboot 
these reflections is that none of (be 
contributors comes out boldly for 
error, on Baconian grounds. Nearly d 
of them are dealing with historical 
mistakes - thus Russell, like Moore, b 
found to be attacking a mere caricature 
of Kantianism. Living phliosopbm 
have a deplorable recordof historical 
carefulness when it comes to dealing 
with the doctrines they attribute to 
their predecessors. From this point of 
view, the history of philosophy b 
nothing but a comedy of errors. San- 
larly , it is virtually a pedagogic Inevita- 
bility that undergraduates will in thdr 
early studies pick up the abstract thirds 
called “doctrines'* rather than uq 
sound historical account of what hop 
pens when philosophers. ronensterf 
think through a problem. Life Isn't hist 
a matter of releasing flies from bottles. 
It also consists in buzzing around 
inside bottles, which are the nice 
comfortable places we live In. however 
necessary It is to get a breath of frail 
air now and again. 


Kenneth Mingoue is professor of gov- 
ernment at the London School of Econo- 
mics. 


German Aesthetic and Literary 
CrltkUmt the romantic Ironists and 
Goethe 1 

edited by Kathleen Wheeler 
Cambridge University Press. £25.00 
and£7.95 

ISBN 0531 236312 and 28TO7 7 ' : 


Byrqn on reading Friedrich Schlegel, 

: '£? “Wing German Romantic literary ' 
'^ Qught that he “evidently , 


:• ; ' melp jike^hc rtjnbow, ; joaV^^'ri^ 

! : Us reaction. Sdme of the German . ' 
, ; .Ron^ntlcs^^hen .writing on liter alV, 
• itheoty- and qriridsm . paraded their r 
■Mdevctncsr birt ^ alfisl^.they are 
.bffentopd eve rby half ;lt is Indeed pot 
jueasy td sift th$ wheat from the diaffA 
V 1 • ^Romentics’belJef that all'life'r- • 

rligible. Their approach springs ftpm an 
.'attempt tq reverse the development of « 

! ’ 1 ?“^ an ^ te !% t “ a ^ history , to arrest •* 
the. rise of science and. to .undo the .. 
, work ortho Enlightenment. Clarity of 
. thought Was spurned arid a poetic, 
approach Was proclaimed In its stead/ 
:Not all the seieqtionsin this volume are - ! 

. . howler jeprewntative of tb| 8 - 
®^ h L f6r . lh «y indude Goethe: 


Goethe, even the editor's special 
pleading does notjustily his inclusion, 
For he dismissed Romanticism as “dls- 
eased". Indeed, the Romantics had a 
baneful impact of German, political 
thought, but their literary theory and 
critidsm matter. In particular. Fried? 
rich Schlegel, a brilliant, imaginative* ' 
and often wayward writer, had a 
seminal influence. For him, interpreta- 
tion, evaluation and literary .history • 
were inextricably linked as jjarts of the ' 
same process. Literary history owes 
much to his pioneering effort; so too 
does critidsm, although his elder 
brother August Wllhelnrs Lectures on 


ufKi a nwtjr ilium >Y 1 1 lull 

extracts are given) stole the show. 

Of the other writers included here 
.•^0vaUi^(Prtedrich' von ;Hardenberg) . 




, ippte:pftch I thannot evocative ; 

jott^^pwri ■ ajjnokt at 


. ' ,-zrr. w.^van. bi ... 

mapin- (th^ -frd^cntaly/ ^o^e of 
' ‘ ]23 in | S*'* fe^ne Df-the Roman- 
ti^^Uberatet^fiw).. Fpr Nqvalis . 
'? and absolute 

■ reality ; H is thus hardly surprising that 
, he is often elusiveJ F.K.W. Solger and 
Jean - Paul ■ (Friedrich Richter), a 
humorous novelist iq the tradition of' 

• Sterne, arejnore sober writers on 
j*. aesthetics. Their, comments on. wit, 

• , humour and irony repay reading. . . 
•Irony occupies a major place in 
£? SJJJfc fenuinology; for. Friedrich ■ 

~ 5KESMKES£!£- 

.gsxtte 11 :; 

1 SRS 1 ? 1 Sw® acUeve mastery over 
nji material, thereby diluting its mean- 

Sdilegel demandea "universal poetrv" • 
which should include philosophy and 
poetiy side by side and for which the 

•,v : . i .- i* ... ,* • ’ 


novel was the most suitable genre, to 
practice a rather extravagant sugges- 
tion. In fact, the German Romanik* , 
were, in the main, poor philosophers. 

In her Introduction wnich she pre- 
faces with a motto chosen from Fried- 
rich Schlogdl’s aphorisms "A g«» 
preface must pe.atonce the square aw 
the square root of its bbok" (whatever 
that may mean; apart from pointing ® 
SchlegelV. predfctably 1 ; : unsuccessful . 
attempts to express |deas*on Jiteratuie 
in mathematical' terms), Katbl#* 
Wheeler discusses the Romantics’ atti- 
tudes towards literature. Unfortunate- ' 
ly she does not appear to have a sound . 


tual history. Her style is too ofteu 
opaque and what she says is tod 
frequently. misleadina and inadequate 
; -To mention some of the moregrw wu* 


’ i o mention some ot tne moregno^’ 

. 9 ftorSj she- speaks of Kant's “moral 
rdlativlshi”; thus unrecognizably dis- 
torting his ethics. She misrepresents 
Herder’s view of the. novel and she 
' mistakenly equates Schiller’s concept* 
of naive and Sendmentallsch wjin 
objective and subjeotiye respectively- ■ 
. It is a pity that, .in 'addition » 
Novdlis’s praise of the poetic power of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisier's ApP *? ' 
ttceshipy Kathleen . Wheeler did not 
include his later polemic agalqst 
novel which he theh called "a Gandlde 
directed against poetry”.^ She wopW 
have thus provided a more balanced 
.account. But despite these'and otbel 
serious shortcomings It iS worth wbiW 
to coinb these Selections for suggestive 
observatiops on literature anoaestne* < 
"this. ; ■ .• ‘ ; ..-.*■ • ’■ j : 

Hans ^glgg V' !. : 

Hans Reiss , is professor, of German at 
the University Of Bristol. 
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Feminine 


Language, the Sexes and Society 
by Philip M- Smith 
Blackwell, £17.50 and £6.50 
ISBN 0631 111 11 5 and 12753 4 

We've come a long way since Sir 
Thomas Elyot wrote m his Gouemour 
in 1531 that women were responsible 
for the corruption of Enelish. Not only 
is the conventional wisdom now that 
women speak more “correctly” than 
men (though this, as Philip Smith 

G luts out, is a dubious claim), but it 
g also been shown that our language 
treats men and women unequally, 
helping to perpetuate the sexual divi- 
sions of society. 

The special merit of this book is that 
it brings together in a single analytical 
framework the different strands of 
research on language and the sexes 
that has been conducted during the last 
twenty years. It contains, for example, 
an up-to-date survey of the different 
ways In which women and men use 
language, and of the ways in which 
language acts as a social “telltale”, 
revealing the different social statuses 
accorded to women and men. It goes 
far beyond this, however: a central 
theme of the book is that our current 
emphasis on simply charting differ- 
ences is short-sighted. We need to 
know more than that men may drop 
their b's more often than women, or 
ithat men tend to interrupt women 
more often than women intemipt 
men. These generalizations stem from 
the overwhelming preoccupation in 
the social sciences to treat “female” 
and “male” as uniform, self-evident 
categories, that require description 
rather than explanation. This, Smith 
argues, is an ethnocentric view that 
blinkers us from achieving a proper 
understanding of the “sexual sub- 
culture" In our society. 

Smith argues that we use the con- 


cepts of masculinity and femininity to 
equip us with stereotypes about now 
men and women shoula behave. These 


stereotypes apply to language, as, to all 
types of social behaviour. Two chap- 
lets of the book report on a series of 
experiments that investigate the na- 
ture and the effect of these 
stereotypes. We find, for example, 
that “sensitive", “shy” and “unpredict- 
able" are feminine stereo_typical items, 
of which “sensitive" is desirable for 

Restoring 
the text 

Robert Louis Stevenson and ‘The 
Beach ofFalest” A study in Victorian 
.publishing with the original text 
byBarryMenikoff 

. Edinburgh University Press, £15.00 
■ ISBN Q 85244 500 9 .. • 

*The Beach of Falcsfi" is increasingly 
recognized as one pf Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s best and most characteris- 
tic shorter works. It Contains some of 


K km that Stevenson was merely, a 
tile r novelist of action. Round 
rathfct unpromising material - : the 
marriage' of a Polynesian girl to a white 
trader, and the villainy of his rival - 
Stevenspn built a fiction .of .consider- 
able psychological power and literary 
coherence. John Wiltshire is his most 
reward and Completely imagined nar- 
rator, apd Ulna, the child-wife, one of 
Stevenson’s few convincing female 
characters. • 


both sexes, “shy” is desirable for 
women only, and “unpredictable” is 
desirable for neither; similarly, “logic- 
al", “assertive” and “boastful" are 
masculine stereotypical items, with 
logical desirable for both sexes, 
assertive" desirable for men only and 
boastful not desirable at ail. We 
find, too, that listeners can make 
interesting judgements about people’s 
perceived masculinity or femininity on 
nearing short stretches of their speech; 
and that there are extremely interest- - 
ing correlations between these judge- 
ments and both the speakers’ and tne 
listeners' self-assessed perceptions of 
their own masculinity and femininity. 
It seems, for instance, that the more 
closely people identify with their own 
gender group, the more likely they are 
to perceive members of their own sex 
as having varying personality traits, 
and to perceive members of the oppo- 
site sex as being uniform. 

Still more interesting, though, is that 
the norms of femininity and masculin- 
ity can account for many of the 
differences in female and male com- 
municative styles that have been re- 
ported in the literature on language 
and the sexes. Smith emphasizes 
throughout that the norms are not 
bipolar contrasts, but that they repre- 
sent two independent, intersecting 
dimensions; both men and women, 
therefore, may be rated highly on 
either masculinity or femininity (with 
no inverse relationship implied) - or 
they may be androgynous, or undiffe- 
rentiated. If, however, we are pre- 
pared to accept that our upbringing is 
likely to predispose men, on average, 


Categories 
of short 


story 


Short Stories and Short Fictions 

1880-1980 

by Clare Hanson 

Macmillan, £20.00 
ISBN 0333 34500 9 

In recent years the short story has 
begun to make a comeback in this 
country, after a considerable period of 
' unjustifiable neglect. Clare Hanson’s 
useful book, then,, appears- at an 
appropriate time: and happily it is not ^ 
only sensible and perceptive but also 


to be more concerned with the preoc- 
cupations of masculinity, and women 
with preoccupations of femininity, 
then we might also accept the possibil- 
ity that they have different goals in 
communication. Men will tend to try to 
control the process of interaction, and 
its outcome, while women will try to 
manage what psychologists term <i affi- 
liative goals”, that is to establish a 
warm and sympathetic relationship. 

If this is sa, then women and men 
must sometimes be at cross-purposes 
in their communications, leading. 
Smith suggests, to mutual misunder- 
standing, conflict and dissatisfaction. 
Both men and women need to broaden 
their communicative skills - atpresent 
it is women who are learning the 
control-related skill of assertion, but a 
more creative strategy for social 
change would be for men to learn 
affillative skills too. 

This is a fascinating book, and an 
important one. It is a considerable 
achievement to have brought the diffe- 
rent strands of the language and sex 
issue into a single social psychological 
framework. The jargon may be occa- 
sionally off-putting for non-psycholog- 
ists, but anyone wno doubts the possi- 
bility of writing elegantly on academic 
subjects without using the so-called 
sex-indefinite pronoun would do well 
fo use this book as a model. 

Jenny Cheshire 


Jenny Cheshire Is lecturer in 
linguistics at Birkbeck 
London. 


"centre around" and makes a few 
genuflections to structuralist idiom.) 

The work begins with the orthodox 
division of the form into tales of action 
or plot and, succeeding them, tales of 
psychology or mood, interestingly 
going on to relate the changeover to 
wider fields. So, we have “the move- 
ment from 'teller' to indirect free 
narration, and from ‘tale 1 to ‘text’” 
seen as part of the wider movement 
from “discourse" to “image’’ in the art 
and literature of 1880-1910. On the 
other hand, the tale of action is linked 
to the traditional oral tale where 
significance inheres more in a particu- 
lar configuration of events than in an 
individual human nature or response 
and relies on a communal consensus; 
whereas the tale of mood is related to 
the world of individualism, symbolist 
poetry , apd the psychological sketch of 


clearly written ana almost free of the 
jargon and solecism characteristic of so 
much of today’s critidsm. (Not quite 
free. She permits herself -the not 
uncommon contradiction-in-terqis of 


hell next morning”. Stevenson had 
known this would offend Victorian 
sensibilities and was sardonically will- 
ing to listen to revisions: “if the dears 
prefer a week,.why then I'll give them 
ten days’’. Even so, such liberties were 
taken with the details of his text (and 
its title) that What appeared was no 
more than the “slashed and gaping 
ruins” of the work he had written. 

In 1892, even in the Isolation of 
Samoa, Stevenson was conscious of 
the public backlash against Thomas 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urben’illes, 
which had appeared the previous year. 
Though he believed that "I never did a 
better piece of work”, he knew that 
“The Beach” would be "unwelcome to 
that great huf king, hollering whale, the : 




prose poem of the 1890s. Oddly - at 
any rate at first sight- (he latter kind of 
short story is seen to be more closely 
linked with realism (though of a sub- 
jective sort) than the former. 

dare Hanson valiantly tries to 
establish different terms for these two 


from the holograph, there have been 
sixprinted versions. 

The puzzle is why Stevenson 
allowed such vandalism 8t all. The 
story was too short, too “strong’.', too 
little In key with current tastes, an 
unmarketable subject at an unmer- 
chandizable length. Yet Stevenson was 
an established and successful author, 
able in the 1880s to command an 
astonishing £15 per thousand words. It 
seems that two main factors deter- 
mined his apparent diffidence about 
proofs and the fate of his text; 
Stevenson lived thousands of miles 
from London and was In failing health; 
he had to put his faith in 1 proxies at 
home, notably Sidney Colvin, “then 
. again, the household at Vkilinia : 'had 

• f ntiiiAa nrt/1 tnAM' riAmonriiAR . 


4l V • riUICa « VJ l mwHUWU » ww 
flotr T Is it possible to read the tftle In the 
fonn Steyensott intended. Even Jeiim 
Calder’s “Unexpur gated” Penguin edi- 
upn of 1?79 did no more than restore 
Stevenson’s original wording of a 
hart h marriage contract between Wilt- 
shire and Uraa, a cynical exploitation 
Of native credulousness: "illegally mar- 
ried.. : ifofc ope night to Kfr John Wdt- 
«di!e [fl[ho] Is at llberty to send her to 


Beach" tends to obscure a far more 
insidious process of textual corruption. 
Stevenson’s manuscript, which pre- 
sented an “Interior’’ narrative of some , 
verbal and psychological complexity, 
was “normalized" successively by edi- 
tors, sub-editors and printers better 
schooled Jn correct usage than in 
stylistics. Stevenson’s unique punctua- 
tion, intended to catch the rhythm of 
Wiltshire's thought and other charac- 
ters' speech, was abandoned • 
wholesale; phonetic . spellings were ■ 
changed; syntax regularized.' 
Stevenson had .set out to make .a 


placed confiaence in menus,, 
compromise, and above all an in . 


Professor Menikoff does more than 
restore a much-mangled novcllai He 


Stevenson mu - 

linsrtiistlc experiment. The Beach 
bis title was :not just a place; it also 
referred to the “Beach de mar argot 


to which .{Steyohsoh’s special nature 
and circumstances make qlm a unique 
case and -how -much “The Beach of 
FalesA” Illustrates a milbrtrend. What 

this studv does do is suggest that 


rciHIGU uiv. -- — - 

of Pacific sailors and traders. 

• Though by and large only 
accidentals were touched, the cumula- 
tive. effect was to prodqce;a new text, 
not Stevenson’s, - and ultimately a 
plethora of unreliable texts; before 
Professor Menikoff 8 transcription 


IIIWIIM HWii-KlW - . * 

effective, if less obvious, ways of 
bringing an author to, heel, than by 
correcting his characters’ manners, • 

Brian 'Morton / ; 

I- ■ ' TT ^ . 

BridH Morton is features editor of the: 
THES,: 



“Night” by Jacob Epstein, 1929. An illustration from Dennis Farr’s 
English Art 1870-1940 published as a paperback by Oxford University 
Press at £12.50. 


varieties: the “short story,” and the 
“short fiction”, respectively. The tide 
of language, however, seems to be 
flowing too strongly against her. She 
' herself is sometimes forced to Lapse 
into calling her “fictions" stories - and 
of course since the “stories” are fic- 
tional anyway it’s a moot point as to 
whether the distinction would clarify 
even if it were.tobe adopted. Certainly 
it tends to blur What is probably the 
most important and useful distinction 
in the whole book: that within “short 
fictions”, between “the modernist 
short fiction and the free story." 

The free story is rightly seen as the 
major kind of short story in this 
century. It is neatly distinguished as a 
modern form that turns its back on 
modernism: 

Symbolist. gnd modernist short fic- 
tion has interrogated the concept pf 
‘ . a- .coherent,- 'Historical chafacter, 
whereas the free story pray often 
- - pivot on'the exploration of character. 
' in the traditional sense . . human, 
beings are valued for their “charac- 
ter" Tn the sense of their uniqueness 
and idiosyncracy. ; 


Where the traditional story has affini- 
ties with folk tale, the modernist story 
with lyric poem, the free story has 
closer affinities with the novel and the 
visual arts. 

This tripartite division enables most 
of the major short-story writers, from 
the golden age of the 1890s and the 
Edwardian period up to the present 
day, to be usefully placed and rcwar- 
dlngly discussed. It seems a pity that 
such great exponents of the form as 
Hardy and Lawrence are deliberately 
omitted for the sake of "the clearer 
picture which emerges of the special 
characteristics of the short form . For 
it is always salutary to be reminded 
that critical compartmcnting, though 
useful and valid, is never absolutely 
true. Exceptions and hybrid forms 
abound - and tend to include some of 
the best literary examples of the form 
. amo ng them. / 

Aliari Rodway ■ ■; 

Allan Rodway Is associate reader in 
English studies at the University of 
Nottingham. 
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Where was Troy? 

DidthelbojauWar 
really take place? 

Was there a 
Wooden Horse? 


In tliis illustrated book accompanying 
the BBC tv programmes, Michael 
Wood unravels die historical reality 
behind the legend of Troy. He takes 
us from the pages of Homer to 
spectacular archaeological findings 
and recent historical research, and 
arrives at a fresh interpretation of 
this fascinating episode from the 
distant past. 

Id Search of the IVojaii War . 

£10.95 
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BOOKS 


Sizing up 
economies 


The Economics of Ind ust rial Society 
by Mlchio Morishima 
translated by Douglas Anthony, John 
Clark and Janet Hunter 
Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
and £9.95 

ISBN 0 52 1 267005 and 31823 8 


Professor Morishima has set himself 
the unenviable task of writing an 
introductory textbook with a higher 
level of content than A level econo- 
mics. This is to ovoid the repetition, 
frequently encounrercd in first-year 


lecture courses increasingly populated 
by students who have already studied 


basic economic theory. Although the 
book is based on the author's first-year 
lectures at the London School of 
Economics he believes that the book 
has much to offer second-year, and 
even “third and fourth -year students 
as well as fellow members of the ccott 
tribe. 



A critical 


point 


better equipped to Influence the 
change process than others. Given this 
diversity, discussions of the future take 
on an added interest, though the 


degree of environmental uncertainty 
puts all but the most obvious of 


Industrial Relations In the Future: 

trends and possibilities In Britain over 

tbe next decade 

by Michael Poole et al 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £7.95 

ISBN 071020145 1 


At the Hey wood-Wakefidd Company in Chicago, a man weaving reed 
furniture by hand in 1920. An illustration from Sharon Darling’s 
Chicago Furniture: art, crqft and industry 1833-1983 (Norton, £40.00), 


There is a growing belief that industrial 
relations has reached a critical point in 
its development. The power of orga- 
nized labour is already suffering from 
unemployment, job insecurity, gov- 
ernment legislation and a lack of 
coherence in the Labour Party. In 
addition, union strength is being farth- 
er eroded by a general reduction in 
employer dependence on labour as a 
result of new technology, and a specific 
reduction of dependence on British 
labour as a result of the internationa- 
lization of manufacturing production 
processes. 

To what extent, and at what rate 
industrial relations is changing in re- 
sponse to these altered circumstances 
is, however, unclear. Some places are 
experiencing change more acutely 
than others; some work groups are 


The npproacli is certainly radical, 
of the standard neoclassical 


Many 

constructs arc .cither ignored 
altogether or accorded only the 
"barest mention". This approach is 
deliberate for, as the author explains, 
he is convinced that alternative econo- 
mic theories arc required to provide 
insights Into the operation of differing 
economic systems. Capitalist systems 
arc heterogeneous. Although the 
USA, West Germany, Japan and the 
UK arc predominantly private enter- 
prise economies “their nistorical ex- 
perience and cultural traditions differ, 
and the lives, beliefs, and modes of 
behaviour of their people are certainly 
not the same". So much for the 
universality of homo economicusl 
Industrial countries are divided into 
three groups: "large, medium-sized 
and 'Small". The large industrial eco- 
nomy la rich ,1 n natural resources and. . 

raw materials required for prriduc- ' 
tlqn. The USA .Is clearly m this 
categoiy. The. UK is a medium-sized 
industrial nation and along with Italy, 
Japan, and to a lesser extent West 
Germany and France, Is dependent on 
other countries for many or Its indust- 
rial raw materials. Such economies 
also have small mining and agricultural 
sectors. This makes the UK and Japan 
"archetypal medium-sized nations" . 
since, in. the case of the UK these 
sectors accounted for only 4 per cent of 
gross national product in 1978. Profesr . 
spr Morishima is primarily concerned 


with formulating a theory of medium- 
sized industrial nations where trade is a 
significant matter, "literally one of life 
and death". 

The book is divided into two main 
parts with the first devoted to an 
analysis of price determination. 
Morishima adopts the Hicksian dis- 
tinction between “flxprice” and “flex- 
price” markets with industrial manu- 
factured products representative of the 
former and agricultural and other 
commodities being produced in the 
latter. Commodity prices and ex- 
change rates are determined in an 
orthodox way via the demand-supply 
mechanism. But what of manufactured 
products? Here the author adopts the 
Kalecki-Weintraub Post Keynesian 
approach in following the full cost 
pricing principle, in Morishima’s view 
It IsTeutfmate to distinguish between , 
■Vticxpns©^ economics . 

and flxprice Katecki'-Keynes 1 type eco- 
nomies . Britain with a low ratio (13 
per cent in 1973) of the value of output 
produced in the flexprice sector to the 
value of output produced in the full 
cost sector is an economy with distinct- 
ly Post Keynesian characteristics.' 
Thus “it certainly was no accident that 
the Keynesian Revolution in econo- 
mics occurred in Britain”. Keynesian- 
ism, it would seem, was not an auton- . 
omous development in pure theory but 
a response of theory to major changes 
■ m the structure of 1 the UK economy, ' 
changes whjeft began perhaps In 1890. 


Part two concentrates on macroeco- 
nomic issues. The influence of Keynes 
(and to a lesser degree Marx) perme- 
ates this section with Say's Law sub- 
jected to Intense criticism. Morishima 
also rejects the monetarist and neo- 
classical view that the economy will 
gravitate automatically towards some 
elusive natural rate of unemployment. 
The flxprice economy is dominated by 
quantity rather than price adjustment 
in response to nominal fluctuations in 
aggregate demand. The controversial 
argument that employment can be 
stimulated via wage cuts is decisively 
rejected and Keynes’s view that even 
with complete flexibility of money 


wages foil employment will not neces- 
hzed is eh 


saniy be realized is given support by 
Morishima's analysis. Hence activist 



type 


nomy. The flexprice world of Profes- 
sor Lucas and nis associates is simply 
not relevant to real industrial nations 
evolving through time in an uncertain 
world. 

The central thrust of Morishima's 
argument will obviously not appeal to 
Chicago-style neoclassical purists who 
prefer to remain within the cocoon. of 
equilibrium theorizing. Professor Sta- 
ler in his Nobel lecture has explicitly 
rejected the approach adopted here 
when he argued that “a viable and 
healthy science requires both the per- 
-sisteht and timeless theories that 


naturally ignore the changing condi- 
tions of their society”. However Post 
Keynesians, who regard the lack of 
institutional homogeneity across eco- 
nomies as having an important bearing 
on the way in which such economies 
respond to economic stimuli and exter- 
nal shocks, will find much here that 
they will agree with. 

That there are a "galaxy of plausible 
theories” capable of providing insights 
into the way capitalist economies func- 
tion is to be welcomed. There is no 
pure economic dogma capable of 
yielding unambiguous right answers. 
Professor Morishima'a book is a re- 
freshing change from, and challenge 
to, the neoclassical monetarist resurg- 
ence of recent ^ears. 

This is not, in my view, a suitable 
first-year text. Only the very best 
students would appreciate the central 
message. It does' nevertheless contain 
a wealth of- ideas which will stimulate 
more advanced students and its appeal 
to the non-neoclasslcal members of the 
econ tribe is guaranteed. However, the 
core propositions, analysis, and policy 
conclusions are unlikely to penetrate 
either Chicago or Downing Street. 


Brian Snowdon 


Brian Snowdon is principal lecturer in 
economics at Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic. 


Trade 


winds 


tal western Europe and ib Japan, 
together with; the -mismanagement of 
US oil policy and the growing self- 
confidence of ; the' middle eastern oil 

E rbducers,.. ■: undermined American 
egefoony.- When the crisis of 1973 
struck, the United States had neither 


After Hegemony i cooperation and 
discord In the world political economy; 
by Robert O.Keohane • 

Princeton University Press, £27,90 and 
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the ability not* tHc, will to prevent the 
international ojl 'panic .that pushed 
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Hofo will the organization of interna- 
tldtjal economic relations change with , * 
the .relative decline of American pow- 
er?.. When the. Secqnd World War t 
ended; the United , States was the- 
undisputed lender of the western 
worWu This position of economic and. 
riolUical strength, unprecedented at : 
least, since 181?, jallowed America to 
redesign the framework of inter nation- - 
al mottcyand trade. Though nominally 
a collective decision , the acceptance qf • 
the. American White plan (or the 
International Monetary Fund, instead 
of, the British Kcynos phfri showed 
where' the povVcr. lay: Throughout ihe 
: remainder of the 1940s and Into the 
1 9Q0$ the United States was Willi ng and 
abl4 to": support .end cooperate with : 

western Europe so long as. her lead-., 
ershfn was acknowledged . .Thus the 
ys forced the 1 947 sterling conycrii- ■’ 
biliiy jcrisis an , Bril alp, - but- finite* 
drained of her fort jgrt: excHange re-* 
scrvcjr.B ntsft| received frrore-Mafshall /: 
Aid than any other country Havfoti ‘ : 
brought Frtutto and Tfrifoin hack Irifoj t 


m if* l IMI 14 IILIVJ.’ * 

line over Sue* Eiscrihowtrfobki^ps 
tp erisarethoywould.not be prostrated ;; 
h y theten^fog Qll'ahqrtage.. ; •' ] • 
Rapid economje growth m coniine n- 


, - - -J panic 
prices far aboVe the levels warranted 
by j he cutbatki. The previous year the' 
adjustable peg exchange raEe system; 
established >in 1944, had largely disin- 
tegrated. International trade arrange- 
ments oF the 1940s have 'equally come 
under attacks Japanese car exports to 
the 'United 1 States ^ havfc been u voiun- 
'tanly” -restricted to protect American; 
car ^kers tjthout viewing the letter!. 
r on Tariffs 

' und. TrtdeJ .'Ui®. Multi-Fibre .. Agree - 
-menl rtstnc| Sl textii;e oxpbfte from less" 
.develapfcd- 1 couptnes., to save- textile' 
"Jobs, fo thcisvesiernworldi y-.i".- 

'* Frefessot ‘ : ;.K4dhatj0i ? : Henfeiobs ;• a 
■theory which ' provides 'th* haste. for 1 
; fortcasiing whethor f he breakdown 'be 

intertatlpnal, economic cooperation 
■will accelerate ot^hathcr some fornis 
■will survive; pnd develop |n the next 
: decade. Ha ; sees 'theories =of interria- 
jtional pq lit ids either as emphasizing 
cohflltf, arising from ; ihe ' teyopi? 
'national pursuit df power nnd . wealth 
- (realism), pfras Idealistically focusing 
’Upon the cooperation fostered by in- 
■foraationBl Institutions (institutional- 
ism). The first type of (heoty predicts 
ilhal stafrilUy ft international economic 
■ pr^pi^iiori. ^quires the. hegemony 
;..which disappeared. The. 

;«cond ( type, 'Institutionalism, lacks 


cooperation. .. 

Cooperation requires the adjust- 
ment of national policies to achieve 
national goals and is facilitated by the 
existence of appropriate international 
institutions. These institutions can im- 
prove the quality and quantity of 
information available to national gov- 
ernments in particular issue-areas such ; 
as oil or international debt.' They 
create Expectations . about how other ; 
nations will $r will not reactito; national ! 
' policies and thereby lower the costs of 
reaching agreements with pther na-. 1 
tions within the rules /accepted by 
members qf the internatioiial institu- 
‘ tion/ lnternaHonal 1 prganizatiohs; 

therefore provide a way out of “the 
• • .prisoners dilemma'’' of game theory;' 
they Car) avoid the choice of mutually ; 
- haimfol behaviour whep mutually be- 
; nefjcial options ate open but are not 
. rational; in the absence of. guarantees 
■ /about oiherpariles’ actions. A classic 
' 7 . . ek^mnle" . or- the conseouences. - of 





^J'flbrttiflte'InternaUohal Energy; Au 
; s . : fooriiy; .Whcrfte Operations Keohane • 
na*; studieo iri. detaIJi ^bfovided the 
' : missing Jnjgtitutlon ■ ‘^ficT 1 solved ’the 
■ “prisoners .dilemma” when oil prices 
. rocketed again in 1980. . 

Sovereign governments will often 
follow the rules of international orga- 
. tiizatlonsevcn when they are not In a 
■government's immediate interests, be- 
-, enure of linkages with other issues and 
,/ the' need to iqaintaln a reputation for 
- reliability: Hegemony is neither neces- 
,sary nor sufficient for cooperation. 
. but does help, setting up international 
!; : regimes; ' Set-up costs Suggest to, 


the outcomes are not acceptable rather 
than beginning again. Analogous. with 
the American Catholic bishops' view 
on nualear deterrence, Kebhane be-, 
lives that though existing international . 

- regimes may be better. than noneat all, ; 
we are not thereby absolyed from the,' 

- responsibility to jmpfbve f thcm.: , ' - 
'■ Keohahe’s pessimism abobt . the 
capacity 1 qf a hon-hegemonjc world to 

. develop new bbnign regimes is hardly 
- , borne out cither by the formation of 
the IEA between 1974 and 1978 or by 
later 19th-cepluiy experience. The 
Universal Postal Union was created in 
1874 and in 1883 an agreement was 
; reached, on trade marks. and patents. 
European subsidies tbi. beet sugar ex- 
porters and tariffs orj irriporfed sugar 
‘ were brought to an end by an interna- 
tional convention signed at Brussels jn 
.1902. The gold standard emerged as an 
, international monetary, system more 
or Iqss 'Spontaneously. International 
. regime failure between the world wars 
'stemmed principally.. from, both the 
'' hegemony and-foe isolationism of the 
Unjted States. Keohane does not dis- 
miss the contribution of the cold war to 
• . the Willingness to cooperate In interna- 
llorial regimes but that surely has 
played a part.' Solidarity is generally 
encouraged when there Is an external 
enemy. '■ 

Professor Keohane has produced an 
analysis of Internationa] political eco- 
nomy which wjll provide the basis for 
frail nil theoretical and empirical work 
in future years.. /' 


E redictions at more risk than usual of 
eing wide of the mark. 

The present book reduces the ele- 
ment of risk by restricting the forecast- 
ing horizon to the next decade. Tho 
three essays in the book offer quite 
distinct perspectives. In the first, Wil- 
liam Brown and Keith Sisson offer a 
mainstream industrial relations sum- 
mary of current trends and some 

P ossible developments. Among the 
itter, the increased role of the state is 
given prominence, with questions of 
trade union immunities in industrial 
disputes, together with dosed shop 

f uactices, identified as particularly 
ikely to attract continued political 
attention. In contrasting industrial re- 
lations developments in the private 
and public sectors. Brown and Sisson 
point to public sector pay determina- 
tion as a potentially serious problem in 
coming years. They urge the need fora 
comprehensive policy on public sector 
pay, backed up by some form of 
comparability machinery. 

In terms of forecasting future levels 
of strike activity. Brown and his col- 
league counsel caution, as patterns can 
be greatly Influenced by a small num- 
ber of large strikes. Nevertheless, a 
gradual decline in the number, of 
strikes is antidpated, due in part to the 
decline of former strike-prone indus- 
tries, and the continuing shift away 
from manufacturing to service indus- 
tries. 

In the second part, Michael Poole 
adopts a more sociological approach in 
reviewing the broaa environmental 
changes taking place. These include' 
economic, political and technological « 
developments as well as subjective 
factors, such as people’s changing 
attitudes to work. This establishes the 
backcloth against which Poole views 
changes in the main industrial relations 
groups. Like several other books in the 
field recently, Poole emphasizes the 
increased visibility of management 
strategy in industrial relations in com- 
ing years. In port, this is seen as likely 
to take the form of management 
seeking to increase control by estal?- , 
lishina more direct communication - . 
with the shopfloor, and by-passing the 
local union organization. 

In his conclusion, Poole points to 
major drawbacks of the present system 
and to the need to recognize ihe 
choices available to improve, or at 
least prevent the further deterioration 
of, industrial relations. In particular, a 
major weakness of those relations hi 
Britain is seen to be their excessive 
reliance on collective bargaining, 
which acts 'to ensure not only that 
power is ultimately derisive in. the 
distribution of rewards but also that 
the continuing straggle for control 
prevents the development of more 
creative relations. , . 

In the final section, Jill Rubery ana 
her colleagues view industrial relations 
developments from P macroeconomic ' 

H ectlve, and principally how eco- 
: and social conditions influence 
.bargaining- activity. As In the earlier , 

: , esSays, : coritihhed high unemployment 
- is viewed' as a strong influence on the 
,i- r> deYelopriiept pf industrial , relations, 

. along with' the declining numbers Of 
- jobs in manufacturing aria the: slow 
-. growth in real incomes. On the future, 
a continued emphasis on competitive- , 
ness is expected to create major con- .■ 
flict between, on the one hand, man- .- 
agement’s priority to increase iaboot 
flexibility and cut labour costs, and on 
the other hand, trade unions' concern ■ 

. to . maintain or improve living' stin- 
dafds and the degree of job protection 
and security. : 

As the authors note in the introduc- 
tion, thfc three sections represent coa- 
- trusting styles and diverse approaches 
. to industrial relations. At times, tbe 
attempt to cover broad areas leads to ; 
/ an over-schematic treatment of aW’ 
ments. Also, the sections stand largely 
. independent of one another, with the ^ 
introduction going only part way ,0 
drawing out the common themes. 
Nevertheless, the endeavour to pro- ' 

; vide a breadth, often. lacking In btwks 
on industrial relations Is worthwhile- 
and attests to the potential value of a " 
multi-disciplinary approach to tins 
many-faceted subject. ■ . 


James Foreman-Peck fi ul W * 


_ ' • ■ ■, . ~ ' : . .br Blyton is lectur(i in the department 

Dr Fdremm-Peck is lecturer ih econo- . of business administration and liccoui u 
- - pt , „ ( tuncy.at the jUmwslty of, 

: http of Science and Technology. 
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ings, according to this view, represent 
no more than a succession of gestures 
m the direction of coherence, the sole 


tion and prejudices of his homeland". 

But Blum also uses his keyword 
‘‘cosmopolitanism" to designate wtiai 


Political 

observer 


Walter Lippmann: cosmopolitanism In 
the century or total war 
by Steven D. Blum 
Cornell University Press, $21.95 
ISBN 0 8014 1676 I) 

Ten years after his death Walter 
Lippmann's career continues to chal- 
lenge our understanding of public 
affairs in the 20th century. It is a 
measure of the scope of his interests, 
the length of his professional life as a 
journalist, and the extent of his influ- 
ence that it is appropriate to characte- 
rize his life’s work in these apparently 
inflated terms. For the best part of 
sixty years he beamed what an admir- 
ing observer once called his “search- 
light mind” on American and inter- 
national affairs. Much more than a 


journalist, he virtually invented the 
career of political columnist to the 
extent that his opinions are themselves 
part of the historical record. 

Steven Blum's study follows in the 
wake of Ronald Steel's magnificent 
biography (1980) and neatly comple- 
ments it. He wants in the first place to 
remind us that Lippmann regularly 
retreated from the flux of events to his 
“pool of silence” (Lippmann’s own 
term) in order to reflect on the fun- 
damentals of ethics and politics. 
Blum's account traces Lippmann the 
philosopher through the succession of 
txKiks which began with A Preface to 
Politics (1913) and ended with 77ie 
Public Philosophy (1955). His con- 
tribution to political philosophy was 
considerable. He can claim to have 
pioneered the application of Freudian 
psychology to political analysis - and 
this in his first book - and his Public 
Opinion (1922) is still a standard 
reference point for students of this 
subject. Beyond that, opinions differ 
on the weight, and coherence of his 
philosyhical output. 

Previous commentators have 
offered two basic Interpretive 
frameworks; According to one view 
there is a steady development (gener- 
ally taken to be a decline) from the 
youthful upbeat liberalism of his early 
books to trie ungenerous elitism of his 
middle and late period. The early 
apostle of collectivism and reform 
became the arch sceptic who doubted 
tee capacity of the people to sustain 
democracy and the capacity of govern- 
ments to manage it. The other inter- 

G stive model simply proposes that 
ppmann was a muddled and incon- 
sistent thinker. His philosophical writ- 


Ike 


iinifijJrwi 4 . . , , MamuiAiiiiatiiMH tu ucaigimic wimi 

1x5108 their com| n°n Lippmann’s early mentor Graham 

authorship and an engaging prose Wallas called “the Great Society” - 


style. ‘ ° 

Blum will have none of this. His 
second and chief aim is to suggest that 
a consistent theme pervades Lipp- 
mann's entire output - that of "cosmo- 
politamsm". Employing the term in- 
itially in its most obvious sense, Blum 
portrays Lippmann as being engaged 
in ® search for a philosophical outlook 
which made sense of America's place 
m the wider world, an intellectual 
posture which came naturally to one 
who was exposed during childhood to 
foreign ideas and foreign travel. From 
this perspective, Blum argues, it is 
possible to iron out the apparent, 
inconsistency between, for example, 
Lippmann's Wilsonian international- 
ism in the twenties and his advocacy of 
Realpolitik in the forties. Both, we are 
told, grew out of his perception of the 
interdependence between American 
interests and the differing realities of 
world politics in these periods, the 
enemy all along being American 
parochialism. One of Lippmann's dis- 
tinctive qualities, Blum believes, was 
his detachment from “the preoccupa- 


that condition of 20th-century life 
which increasingly tied local communi- 
ties to the larger network of industrial 
society. Lippmann's preoccupation 
with public opinion grew out of his 
sense of the large ana dangerous gap 
between the electorate’s half-formed 
and unreasoning perception of public 
affairs and the momentous decisions 
democratic politics required of it. The 
media only partially served to span this 
gap and as often as not failed to do so. 
In a sense, Lippmann's entire career as 
a journalist was an effort to bring this 
public world into the dear view of the 
private individual. Though Blum does 
not go so far, we might see Lippmann's 
philosophical books as ruminations on 
his own failure and that of his fellow 
professionals to achieve this ambitious 
goal. 

Blum’S argument is complex, full of 
acute insights into the texture of 


Lippmannl thought but in the end not 
folly convincing. He is surely right lo 
protest that there is no simple transi- 
tion from liberal youth to conservative 
old age. Indeed Blum substantiates his 


Stalin and Roosevelt at the Teheran conference 


Etenhower, the President 
volume two: 1952^1969 
by Stephen E. Ambrose 
Alien &Utiwin, £15.00 
ISBN Q04 9230 751 ‘ 

. Professional soldiers are reputed to 
make poor politicians. High military, 
rank tan insulate officers from, the 
necessity of compromise and fine tun- 
. mg that is Integral to political life. The 
cajnelysmic solutions' of warfare for 
: which Officers are. trained are usually 
; ^appropriate to the. delicate footstep' 
’ or domestic and international 
. nfrairs. Such conventional .wisdom, 
however,, dqes not fit the bill in the 
ease of Dwight Bisbphowpr- He man- 
agei ;td combine the authority of 
soldlety with a/porsonai modesty and 
seme of self-restraint. 

Stephen Ambrose's exhaustive 
r study of Eisenhower’s presidency, the 
Kcond volume in his authoritative 
ologrtphy, portrays a man who was at 
; onto 1 determined,;: judicious and 
. humane. He : did riqt suffer from: the 
arrogance that dan pome $0 easily in 

■ tegh orate,: an arrogance that he 

. iq- ■> his vice-president, 
Nixon. Eisenhower was toier- 
•. .*!>(' brid liked to hear all sides of ah 

■ arBUrhf>nf U. JU C 1 1 , J'ieJ.ii'h. 


more anger over revelations that he 
had overfished a trout river than over 
criticism of his ambivalence on racial 
segregation. 

On some issues his admirable ability 
to appreciate a wide spectrum _ of 
opinion resulted in some embarrassing 
fence-sitting- for example, on McCar- 
thy's histrionics and school desegrega- 
tion. But in the end he always made up 
his mind, got his own way and, to 
crown it, did the decent thing. 
Ambrose is at times over-defensive 
and lenient. McCarthy revolted the 
President; yet Ambrose invokes with- 
out comment Eisenhower's consistent 
refusal to -condemn the witch-hunt. 
Eisenhower described his strategy as 
one "to avoid public mention of any 
name unless ft can be done with 
favourable intent and connotation; 


believed If gains were to be made in Ihe 
cold war, they would be achieved 
through aggressive covert operations, 
such as those successfully staged in 
Iran and Guatemala. Ike was never 
comfortable with brinkmanship. 
Ambrose’s sympathetic and definitive 
study reveals a man who could com- 
mand and listen. 

Through Eisenhower Ambrose has 
captured the dally dramas and routine 
of White House life and has achieved 


claim that the categories of liberalism 
and conservatism are of questionable 
use in characterizing Lippmann’s 
thought. The question is whether 
Blum’s tcTm “cosmopolitanism” ade- 
quately describes the distinctive, sn/ 

f eneris quality of Lippmann's mind. 

>n balance the answer must be no. 
Sensitive as he is to the danger of 


postwar peace and security and set out 
the bones of what was to become the 
United Nations, with the four signator- 
ies acting as the world’s policemen. 
Hull also had an unexpected bonus In 
his pocket in the shape of an undertak- 
ing by Stalin, made at the banquet 
which dosed the conference, to join 
the war against Japan once the Axis 
powers in Europe had been defeated. 


imposing a false unity on Lippmann's powers in Europe had been defeated, 
thought, he does fall into this trap in Molotov was given firm confirmation 

part because he tries to make Lipp- of the Allied commitment to an inva- 

mann’s books carry an interpretive sion of Europe in the spring of !944. 



burden which on their own terms (with 
the possible exception of Public Opin- 
ion | they cannot bear. This is not to 
belittle the philosophical books, 
merely to state that they are insepar- 
able from Lippmann's career as a 
peculiarly reflective daily journalist. 
Indirectly Blum bears out this judge- 
ment in his superb final chapter enti- 
tled “Political Philosophy and the 
Fourth Estate", in which he reinte- 
grates the two Lippmanns, showing in 
effect that there was only one - a rare 
combination of speculative thinker 
and chronicler of our times. 

Richard Crockatt 

Richard Crockatt is lecturer in hbtary 
at the University of East Anglia. 
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The Turning Point: Roosevelt, Stalin , 
Churchill, and Chlang-Kal-Shek, 

1943: The Moscow, Cairo and Teheran 

Conferences 

by Keith Salnsbury 

Oxford University Press, £17.50 

ISBN0 192158589 

When, on July 10, 1943, Anglo-Amer- 
ican forces began landing in Sicily, 
Britain’s strategic and political star still 
seemed to be in the ascendant. No 
third party seriously threatened to 
intrude upon the political intimacy 
between Churchill and Roosevelt, now 
almost four years old, which had 
helped her to exercise a more than 
proportionate influence on allied poli- 
tical counsels; and proof of that influ- 
ence was her success in urging a further 
continuance : of the Mediterranean 
Strategy upon her reluctaht American 
; partner - albeit a success purchased at 
the fmee of haying to agree to an 
invasion of north-west Europe in the 
spring of 1944. Within five months the 
alignment of the Grand Alliance had 
swung decisively against her. Its main 


axis now ran directly from -Washington 
to Moscow, and China was admitted as 
an equal - or at any rate a. near-equal - 
to the table of the great: The inter- 
allied conferences at Moscow, Cairo 
and Teheran which took place be- 
tween the end of October and the 
beginning of December 1943, end at 
which a number, of changes in the 
shape of the alliance were registered, 
have been labelled “(he most signifi- 
cant in the war”. A close analysis of 
their content has been long overdue. 

The three principals were not pre- 
sent at Moscow. Instead they were 


Anthony Eden, however, had failed in 
all three of his major objectives: to 
foster the creation of federations of 
states in eastern Europe, to secure a 
joint declaration against spheres of 
influence and to gel an undertaking 
from Russia and America not to make 
separate agreements with third par- 
ties. 

Hull had artfully avoided meeting 
Eden before he arrived at Moscow. 
Roosevelt - having evaded an Amer- 
ican torpedo while steaming across the 
Atlantic in the USS Iowa - equally 
artfully avoided Churchill’s attempts 
to secure a bi-polar meeting before 
arriving at Cairo, where the Russians 
and the Chinese were waiting. At the 
Cairo conference the battle lines were 
drawn. Churchill, frustrated at the 
slow progress being made in Italy and 
scenting opportunities in the Aegean 
and the Adriatic, began his fight to 
renegotiate the overlord timetable in 
order to retain men and landing-craft 
for further Mediterranean operations 
instead of releasing them to train and 
prepare for the Normandy landings. 
Roosevelt, with his eye firmly on the 

E ostwar world and the four policemen, 
acked a major amphibious operation 
in Burma against British wishes in 
order to win political credit with 
Chiang-Kai-Shek. Anglo-American 
strategic differences were transported 
to Teheran, where Roosevelt offered 
Stalin the choice between overlord 
and expanding operations in Italy. 
Unhesitatingly, Stalin chose the Nor- 
mandy landing. 

Britain left Teheran with a political 
failure to set alongside her strategic 
failure - although some months were 
to pass before Churchill finally gave up 
the struggle and accepted overlord. 
Eden's attempt at Moscow to preserve 
the eastern European states by seeking 
to encourage federation took two 
severe blows when Roosevelt privately 
told Stalin that he would accept a 
general westward shift of Poland's 
. frontiers after the war. and also when 
. he Indicated that he expected to p.^i 
American land forces out of Europe 
soon .after, the war's end. Anerell 
Hahimari had yearned the .President at 
the start of the Teheran conference 
that unless' he dealt with Poland there 
“its fate would probably go by. de- 
fault”. In essentials he was quite right. 

Keith Sainsbury's careful narrative, 
rooted in the published American and 
Russian documents and the unpub- 
lished British records, charts these 
events with scrupulous care. His ex- 
planation of why the United States 
deserted Britain ror Russia rests chief- 


Ambrose s sympathetic and definitive sent at Moscow. Instead they were 
study reveals a man who could com- represented by their foreign ministers, 
mand and listen. TVro of these three Mined their main 

Through Eisenhower Ambrose has objectives. Cordell Hull, the Amer- 
captureathe daily dramas and routine , jean secretary of state, felt well pleased 
of White House life; and has achieved . wjifi the outcome: “As I boarded. the 
something quite speciaj in biography—, plape for home'’,, he wrptc laier, “f felt 
the reconstruction of his stibjecti , . very strongly that great things had 

^ been accomplished at Moscowr. The 

Robert 6 arson : reason for his satisfaction was Russia's 

— — . signature to the Four Power Declara- 

Dr Garson is lecturer in American tlori which bound her to cooperate 

studies at the University of Keele . ; with America, Britain and China for 


ly on Roosevelt's need for and faith in 
Russian cooperation in bringing about 
his vision of the postwar world order. 
But FDR was rather more than a 
starry-eyed idealist, and it is worth 
pointing out that he went to the Cairo 
conference armed with a -comprehen- 
sive list of the territories which the 
United States needed to control in 
order to proride for its own security 
.around the globe. Perhaps Stalin also 
had such a list. Churchill apparently 
did not.and this made a weak hand all 
the weaker. 

John Gooch 

Dr Gooch Is reader in history at the , 
University of Lancaster. 


reserve all criticisms for the private 
conference; speak only good in pub- 
lic." Words do not always speak for 


themselves. One cannot help feeling 
that Eisenhower was motivated as 
much by a desire for comfort as by 
prudence. It is good- to know that 
fee had qualms, but J. Robert 
Oppenbeimer still lost his job and the 
Rosenborgs lost their lives. ; 

In foreign policy Ike achieved eveiy- 

thing be set out to achieve. He re- 
mained master In his house and thank- 
fully injected some sanity Into the 
trifleer-happy advice he received from 
Sectary 0 ! State Dulles and Admiral 
Radford of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
both the Querooy/Matsu and Indo- 
china crises, Elsenhower was advised to 
use atomic bombs teach eve Amer- 
ican objective*. In Indochina he J even 
had to put a halt to commitments to 
France to drop two or three atomic 
bombs -on Vwtminfr positions. < Ike ? 
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der that the urgent issues of a decade 
and more ago have not simply gone 
away, as they would if they were a 
passing fashion. Indeed, the screw has 
lightened and we arc reminded that 
options for the rational use of natural 
resources arc continuing to be rapidly 
foreclosed. The notion that negative 
feedback mechanisms will ensure that 


Point of 
no return 


over-exploited ecological systems will 
return to their former equilibria when 


Ecology of Natural Resources 
by Francois Unmade 
Wiley. £34.00 and £14.95 
ISBN 0471 901U4 0 and 90625 5 


In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
ground swell of concern about the 
developing state of the global environ- 
ment was made manifest in n number 
of well-known publications such as The 
Ecologist ' s “Blueprint fur survival” 
and [fie Gub of Rome's The Limits to 
Growth. Subsequently, there have 
been some further more sober reviews 
such as United Nations Environment 
Programme publications. The World 
Environment 1972-1982 and Global 
Environmental Issuer, and more sub- 
stantial pleas fur a major shift in our 
management of resources contained in 
the Brandt Report and the Inlcmn- 
tional Union tor the Conservation 
of Nnturc's ‘‘World conservation 


the pressure is relaxed is a comfortable 
one for ecologists. However, there is 
mounting evidence, including plenty in 
this book, (hat this is not so beyond a 
certain point. There seem to be 
thresholds beyond which there is no 
possibility of immediate return and 
some new, less productive, equilib- 
rium is attained. For example, the 
forests of most Mediterranean lands 
have been replaced by heavily eroded 
hillsides and mountainsides; since the 
spectacular decline of the Peruvian 
anchoveta fishery from 1971, there has 


been no rccoveiy; and in the Sudan 
part of the Sahel, the desert has 


advanced 90 kilometres in 20 years. 
Once productive ecosystems are be- 
coming less so in parallel with a rising 


world population. How many more 
Ethiopias may we expect before the 


end of the century and with whnt 
consequences? 

This volume draws attention to the 
fact that the whole range of natural 
resources available to man is being 


approached generally in a more or less 
profligate manner. The strong judge- 
ments which Ramadc delivers, how- 
ever, made in a sober way and from 
the basis of sound science. Tills book 
purports to be "for all those interested 
in ecology, environmental science and 
conservational issues, whether stu- 
dent, professional or interested lay- 
man". When I read this; I became 
suspicious - in that most such claims 
are impossible to fulfil. And when 
equations began to appear on page 


strategy . 

Perhaps the conspicuous tack of any 
major changes of direction in interna- 
■ t tonal politics, economics and trade 
towards those advocated in these 
books is less surprising than the appa- 
rent quietening of concern. Is this 
lower level of anxiety due to us getting 
used to the idea of hurtling towards our 


it because the urgency ol the nuclear 
issue overshadows everything, includ- 
ing longer-term environmental im- 
peratives? Or is it because we have 
become fatalistic in our view of the 
future? 

Francois Ramode's book is a remtn- 


five, I felt my prejudices about to be 
confirmed. However, the mathematics 
introduced Is the minimum necessary 


layman should not be troubled. As a 
text for first-year undergraduates in 
the environmental sciences, it should 
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Edward Arnold 


be a most stimulating read; for the 
-professional it is a useful update on 
resource questions; and I found it most 
absorbing in the subject areas I know 
least about. 

Following an outline of ecological 
principles, the chapters deal in turn 
with energy and mineral resources, the 
atmosphere and climates, the hydro- 


sphere, agricultural ecosystems and 
food production, forests and wood- 
lands, natural rangelands, and the 


protection of threatened ecosystems. 
The approach is fundamentally ecolo- 
gical out with proper attention to the 


gical But with proper attention to the 
physics and chemistry of the Earth, 
oceans and atmosphere. 


[ was glad to be sharply and convin- 
cingly reminded that tne economic 
imperatives which the activity of nations 
at present obey will soon be overtaken 
by ecological imperatives with quite 
devastating results. How these will 
affect human systems in the twenty-first 
century is speculation in which this book 
does not indulge. 


John Barkham 


Earth 


scan 


Images of Earth 
by Peter Francis and Pat Jones 
George Philip, £12.95 
ISBN 054001083 9 


Remote sensing, the technique by 
which electromagnetic radiation sen- 
sors are used to record images of the 
environment for later interpretation, Is 


one of the most rapidly growing fields 
of science in Britain. It began over a 


century ago with the use of aerial 
photography and gained prominence 
In the 1960s when photographs were 


value to geologists, agriculturalists, 
planners and many other people with 
an interest in the Earth's resources. 


Ancient 

wetlands 


The Archaedlogy of Wetlands 
by John Coles 

Edinburgh University Press, 
£11.00 and £5.50 i 
ISBN 0 85224 489 4 and 503 3 
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John Barkham Is senior lecturer in. 
environmental sciences at the Universi- 
ty of East Anglia. 
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M. H.de 


anticline, from the seventh edition of F. G. H. Blyth and 
eitas’s A Geology for Engineers (Edward Arnold, £16.50). 


recorded images in four wavebands, at 
a ground resolution of 79 metres, for 


almost everywhere on the planet, each 
and every 18 days.' Current Landsats 
have the same sensor but in addition 
carry a thematic mapper sensor which 
records Images in seven wavebands, at 
a ground resolution of 30 metres, for 
almost everywhere on the planet, now 
every 16 days. 


remainder being taken from the Space 
Shuttle. • 


Although ray sensitivity to breath- 
taking views from space is somewhat 
numbed by seeing them every day, 1 


found many of these Images to be both 
spectacular and fascinating. Spectacu- 
lar are the images of the glorious 


glorious 


Scottish Highlands in the spring of 
1977; the barrenness of the Atacama 


These two types of imagery give us 
'0 very different views or the world. 


two very different views of the world. 
The often oblique photography, taken 
from manned satellites at irregular 
intervals and at a range of scales 
provides us with visually unique and 
often exciting snapshots of our hazy 


1977; the barrenness of the Atacama 
desert; the loneliness of Midway atoll; 
the vastness of the Arctic regions; and 
the sharp contrast between held sizes 
in the Soviet Union and China. Fasci- 


nating are the images of places in the 
news; the industrial sprawl around the 
Gdansk shipyards; the vulnerability of 
Hong Kong; the flocks of supertankers 
and swirls of oil in the Gulf; and the 
varied terrain of Nicaragua. 

This is certainly a very slick book 
that deserves a wide and careful view- 
ing. I’m not sure, however, about a 
wide and careful reading, at least in the 
more technical sections,, where there 
are rather too many errors for my 
liking. For example, when discussing 
the Landsat satellites, incorrect in- 
formation Is given on both their alti- 
tude and timing and on the wavebands 
and spatial resolving power of their 
sensors. There is also a notable vague- 
ness about reconnaissance and Euro- 
pean satellite systems. • ■ 

Of the many advances made by 
remote sensing, perhaps one of the 
most important nas been its role in 


planet. The vertical imagery, taken 
from Landsat satellites regularly and at 


taken of the Earth’s surface during 
America’s race to the Moon. Photo- 
graphs from space were recorded from 
tne riihhMd 'satdllltejt of : Mercury, 
Gemini and Apollo in the 1960s, 
Skylab in the 1970s, and the Space 
Shuttle in the 1980s. 

The successful application of the 
earlier photographs paved the way for 
the launch of unmanned. Earth re- 
sources satellites, the most important 
of which have been America's Landsat 
satellites; five were launched between 
1972 and 1984 with two more planned 
for 1988 and 1991. These each cany 
two sensors, at least one of which Is an 
electromagnetic scanner, a device 
which records radiation reflected from 
the Earth’s surface as the satellite 
moves forward. These numerical data 
are transmitted to receiving stations 
nround the globe, where they can be 


from Landsat satellites regularly and at 
a fixed scale, are the product of a 
regular monitoring programme - what 
they lack in immediacy is more than 
compensated by their clarity and spa- 
tial detail. 

. Faced wi,th the task of using irqagqs 
forti these two different sources to 
capture the imagination of the reader, 


some writers have presented good 
quality imagery with tactual captions; 


atlas compilers have presented imag- 


ery, an interpretative map and a thumc 
nail sketch of the imaged region: ant 


processed tp provide information of 
value to geologists, agriculturalists. 


The first three Landsats carried a 
multispectrai scanning system which 


nail sketch of the imaged region; and 
others have used imagery as Illustra- 
tions for their text. Combining the best 
of these approaches, Peter Francis and 
Pat Jones have used generally good 
quality imagery- of the 80 images only 
6 were poor and 22 were excellent - in 
conjunction with easily readable maps 
ana a journalistic style of text. The 
images they present are grouped under 
various themes; history, war, man, 
environment, geology and the atmos- 
phere. Forty per cent of the images are 
rrom the Landsat sensors — one in five 
of these from the newer, thematic ; 
mapper sensor. Of. the. other 60 per 
cent One in nine are derived from 


changing the way In which man per- 
ceives his environment. The view of 
our Earth from space has mode ns 
aware of its fragility, its beauty and 
man’s impact upon it. This is certainly 
an excellent book for those who wish 
to share in this new view. 


Paul Curran 


- photographs taken from the satellites 
Gemini, Apollo and Skylab, with the 


If wetland sites offer! more to - the 
archaeologist than their dryland 
equivalents,, they are also far- more 
expensive and technically difficult to' 
dig. Happily the author of this short 


book Is well equipped to steer the 
reader through this maze of complex- 
' ity,< as for the past 20 years he has 
. directed a major series - of wetland 
• excavations In the peats'of the Somer- 


Archaeojogists haw recently bCen 
paying 1 more: Uiiirunial attention to 
wptiand sites. There tire two ipatn 
reasons for this; . ■ 
.-.First, -wetlands -almost everywhere 
aire under,, threat ahf archaeology i as 
well as wildlife, suffers In the process; 
Archaeology, , however;; is, a poo we-' 
nfewable resource: wpcahnotre-estab- 
, Hah. sites ojicc. they haVcbecn des- 
troyed; and the process of. destruction , 
once /started, ’• is, frequently unstopp- 
able. Second , wetlands allpw the pre- 
servation of organic materjaV within 
theirwate^ogged, anaerobic environ- 
ments. The result Of this. is. that- the 
.often rather, dreary, Inventory- of mete 
rial from dry sites - pottery, stqhe 


tnetal ~ is augmented by Objects', of, 
Wood, -doth — '-* J 


set Levels. During this period! he has 
- also maintained an active: interest in 
. European wetland research, and his 
' 1 Canadian background has enabled him 


to keep abreast of similar work in 
North America. For its size (about!! 10 
.*■ pages), this book is. extraordinarily 
• comprehensive. 

After a general introduction to the 

JIM. •! r 11 . . 1 Jm ... 1 


!. different types of wetland (fen,, bog, 

, marsh, and so on) the quthpr provides 
a lightning tour through the Variety of 
finds and sites that 1 have been exca- 


vated to date - leaving the impression 
- that archaeologists of the wetlands 
know more about the past than t|ie 
present, Problems of dating, for exam- 
ple, -are enormously simplified -by the 
.widespread use of dendrochronology, 
a tree-ring technique that allows the 
v.'dating of events, to s 


Francis Pryor 

Francis Pryor is director 


m mi rn.iv' ymj * — . . 

Associates, Wisbech t. 


■ bon dating, the 


- Paul Curran is lecturer, //j geography el 
i the University of Sheffield. 


■ ques Of excavation, conservatlon and 
recording. Although on the face 6f it, 
this topic might better have been 
placed in an archaeological textbook, 
the treatment is light and the subject-, 
matter fascinating, as wetland 
archaeology is still In Its infancy- 
Techniques are developed to inept 
specific problems in a variety of.-iW'*' 
i that often mirror other national cMt- 
• acteristics: the Swiss, the Dutch and 
the Germans, for- example; P° ur 
money and expertise Into their re- 
markable sites, while In Britain, where 
the sites are just as good, . we do our 
inventive best with resources that are 


, pitiably small. . 

The book conclude* With a gen®™* 
assessment of the potential of wetland 
archaeology and lays great emphasis 


MdovNiuviu wi uuieinicu — . 

archaeology and lays great empnas 5 
on thb fragility of its sites' ana their 
Impending doom; it is Concise, well 
edited and superbly illustrated. «. 

should be read by everyone with <m 
Interest In the past -and a concern for 
its future. 
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Farming 

patterns 

An Introduction to Agricultural 

Geography 

by David Grigg 

Hutchinson, £12.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 09 156710 6 and 156711 4 

Geographers are revising their 
approach to the study of agriculture. 
Increasingly, explanations of agricul- 
trual patterns are being sought m the 
wider economic and political proces- 
ses that influence the general develop- 
ment of the industry, rather than from 
detailed analyses of farming activities 
in situ. Many of the debates of 
greatest interest concern the relations 
between farming and other economic 
activities ‘and not the pattern of farm- 
ingitself. Unfortunately, by adoptinga 
conventional outlook on tne study of 
agricultural geography. Professor 
Grigg fails to ao justice to this chang- 
ing outlook. Ana although he empha- 


sizes, quite correctly, the heterogenei- 
ty of agriculture and the need to 
consider many possible explanations 
for farming patterns, he fails to pro- 
vide the reader with any dear direction 
as to what area of study might be most 
fruitful or how to approach the im- 
mense range of material included in his 
book. 

The book is divided into three 
sections. In the first, five chapters 
cover the economic environment, con- 
sisting of the demand for agricultural 
products, the allocation of resources, 
markets and methods of transporta- 
tion, population density and agricul- 
tural practice, and farming close to 
cities. The natural environment acts as 
the focus of attention in the second. 


ethnic and religious differences but not 
marriage and inheritance practices? 
Why is the legacy of the past not 


Sensitive 

areas 


The Planning and Management of 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas 
by Paul F.J. Eagles 
Longman ,£7.95 
ISBN 0582 30074 6 

In North America during the post 
decade a new breed of environmental 
planners has emerged. Prompted by 
[he requirements of environmental 
impact assessments (EIA), many 
graduate schools now offer training in 
tne evaluation and monitoring of the 
effects of urban and industrial de- 
velopment on the natural environ- 
ment. Their graduates find employ- 
ment as advisers to citizens' groups, 
municipalities, deVtelopers, landown- 
en ana regulatory agencies on such 
matters as the protection of natural 
areas, the reclamation of derelict land, 
the regulation of land subject to natu- 
ral hazards, and the preparation of 
ecological inventories ana guidelines 
for local, and regional plans. 

In Britain there is no directly equlva- 
lent group and the relevant functions 
transcend a number of professional 
boundaries. Land-use planning was well . 
mill tu lion alized here long before the 
wave of environmental concern of the 
1970s, and some of these issues have 
own absorbed into the mainstream 
training and practice of town and 


The last four topics introduced include 
a discussion of agricultural policy, the 
diffusion of agricultural innovations, 
farm size and landownershin, and the 
cultural framework of farming. 

The text is well written, but in its 
attempt to cover such a wide range of 
matenal and, laudably, to include 
numerous world-wide examples, it be- 
comes bitty and lacking in argument. 
The main exception is the discussion of 
population change in which the author 


draws on his acknowledged expertise 
and writes at his best. Elsewhere, the 
uninformed reader may be bewildered 
by the brevity of treatment of some 
Issues, while the informed may wonder 
why some topics have been largely 
omitted. Why should the cultural 
framework, for example, emphasize 

ers pertinent theory, presents a plan- 
ning and management strategy, and 
develops general and site planning 
guidelines. Detailed examples are 
drawn from Great Britain, Japan, 
Canada 8nd the United States. 

However, the book is a great dis- 
appointment. The writing Is turgid and 
repetitive and is weighed down with 
long undigested lists - such as the 22 
“Ecological functions and human uses 
of ESAs” or the 42 “Technical princi- 
ples of environmental management”. 
The book is also much narrower than 
its title might imply. In fact it is 
restricted to the role of local govern- 
ment in the planning and management 
of natural areas. This greatly limits its 
scope and utility, as the vast wealth of 
experience in the management of natu- 
ral areas is with national or provincial 
agencies. < ' . . 


country plapnlng, although the British 
government has staunchly resisted the 
adoption of EIA procedures. 

At times, it has seemed thBt British 
prottice is 1 too bound by existing 
P*tiema of professional training. Insti- 
tutional structures and statutory reg- 
wsnbris and has lagged behind in the 
“option of new techniques and proce- 
dures In environmental planning and 
tnai|agemeht. Practitioners have 
seeded, less receptive fo advances in 
environmental research and monitor- 
less responsive to emerging 
public concerns than ' their North 
American «iunterparts. It was. with 
i^iiiderable anticipation therefore 
that 1 turned to this new synoptic book 
tJ.L fls a "text on appliea ecology 
•nth specific reference to enViron- 


jj^dj.Bagles i$ a Canadian biology 
mtn a doctorate in urban and regional 
penning. He ir assistant professor in 
l,?; department of recreation at the 
^M^ydf Waterlo 0 end a partner 
ai™ ofj fipvirohmental consultants. 

. . fffj.yepific subject of his book is 
/p^onhientally-serisitive areas" 
■ -iSfriL rY which he ; means ecosy- 
"^“ vWhdse natural characteristics 
P r£>c e 4sB 8 should be maintained; 
’ ■ik?t rve f,^ nd protected". In Britain 
mean nature reserves: and 


Special Scientific Interest 
•!^* l & na I ed by the Nature : Ccmser- 
; Though the author’s 

*ttd academic experience 

isMepjfltiptf itj cpxm- 


Odum's views on ecosystems and the 
theory of island biogeography. All 
this is presented as so much received 
wisdom, with little exposition of the 
concepts and no indication that there Is 
considerable disagreement and debate 
among ecologists about such key mat- 
ters as the Interpretation of plant and 
animal succession , the relationship 
between diversity, and stability, and 
the implications of' island biogeoE- 
raphic theory. The author certainly 
fails to demonstrate his claim that "the 
derived principles from ecology pro- 
vide a theoretical base for the need, 
the function and the management of 

ESAs M , ' . . . 

The book’s biggest shortcoming is its 
failure to address the threats which 
ESAs face. The author declares him- 
self to be an adherent to “ecological 
determinism” by which he means a 
particular point of view in planning 
which advocates that retention of natu- 
ral elements and processes should be 
given priority in planning-. This laud- 
able sentiment then seems W excuse 
him from considering the alternative 
uses of ESAs, whether they be for 
residential development, recreation, 
mining, afforestation or Agriculture 
exploitation. He therefore ducks oil 
the crucial choices that a planning or 
conservation authority has to make 
and neglects the political conflicts and 
controversies which usually surround 
such a d ecision. • 

Philip Lowe 

Philip Lowe Is lecturer in counnyside 

pSi!f "i wlws,, >’ Co,,ei ‘ 

London. . 

a! collection of essays on Planning and 

P ortugal, Spain and Turkey. 

A collection of essays on T/re Cfiy m 


emphasized? Or, if it is to be argued 
that the present is characterized ny a 
rapid rate of change, thereby dimi- 
nishing the relevance of the past in 
explaining current patterns of farming 
activity, why does the book not ex- 
amine the ability of farmers, their 
families and their businesses to adapt 
to changing circumstances as a topic in 
its own right? But simply adding more 
themes would not necessarily meet two 
major criticisms that can be made of 
the book. 

First, the wholly systematic treat- 
ment of factors influencing agriculture 
means that the relations between them 
are rarely investigated, or illustrated 
through regional examples. In particu- 
lar, the separate elements of the 
natural environment do not operate in 
isolation from each other, and the 
differing ways in which land is evalu- 
ated for agricultural use could have 
been used as an integrating theme in 
this Instance. Second, the reader's 
attention is not drawn to the growing 
dependence of farming on other sec- 
tors of the economy , both financial and 
industrial. Little is said about the 
worldwide impact of farming on the 
natural environment, the worsening 
terms of trade for agricultural pro- 
ducts, and the conflicts between con- 
sumers, taxpayers and producers in the 
formujmion of agricultural policy. All 
these issues cannot be covered at any 
length in a brief, introductory text blit 
their relevance to the study of agri- 
cultural geography needs to be empha- 
sized. 

The book is a concise and readable 
exposition of traditional concerns, 
backed up by numerous illustrations 
and an eye-catching cover of an apple 
mountain. But what contribution does 
the agricultural geographer have to 
make to the debates over the future of 
the family farm, or food aid policies, or 
the possible adverse, long-term ecolo- 
gical effects of industrialized farming? 
Grigg’s book does not help much here. 
He might argue that informed com- 
ment on these controversial issues 
depends on the student first acquiring 
a sound appreciation of economic and 
environmental principles, and that is 
the function of an introductory text 
aimed at those studying for A level 
and in the first years of further and 
higher education. But if students are 
not introduced to these debates, will 
•• they inquire furthert ... - 

Richard Munton ’ 

Richard Munton is reader in geography 
at University College London. 


Saturn’s 

rings 

Planetary Rings 

edited by Richard Greenberg 

and Andrdc Brahlc 

University of Arizona Press, $35.00 

ISBN08165 08283 


It was in 1656 that Christiaan Huygens 
realized that the strange appearance of 
the planet Saturn, as seen using the 
telescopes of the day, might be ex- 
plained by assuming that the planet 
was surrounded by an annular ring 
lying in its equatorial plane. Huygens 
concept of the ring as a relatively (nick, 
rigid body was soon called into ques- 
tion for a number of reasons related to 
its appearance, and within a decade 
the idea that the ring might consist of a 
large number of small satellite bodies, 
eadi describing an orbit around Saturn 
as a separate individual, had became 
well established. 

This concept, which soon spread to 
other areas of astronomy and cosmo- 
logy, seems to have Influenced the 
thinking of Immanncl Kant and others 
on the structure of the Milky Way. 
They saw it as the projection on 
tn the sky of the disc-like structure 
defined by the orbits of stars in our 
own gnlaxy. Attention returned to the 
Solar System in the late eighteenth 
century with Pierre-Simon Laplace's 
formulation of his “nebular hypoth- 
esis” of the origin of the planets, and 
the discovery oT the asteroids, n series 
of small bodies forming a “ring” 


around the Sun, mainly in the region 
between Mars and Jupiter. 

Until the lute 1970s, the rings of 
Saturn were the only known examples 
of planetary rings, and as such were 
regarded by theoreticians as represent- 
ing a special example of the general 
process of formation of planar systems 
of bodies separately orbiting about a 
well-defined point. Studies of the mo- 
tions of, ana collisions between, the 
separate bodies proved to be relevant 
to many aspects of both fluid mecha- 
nics and gravitational perturbation 
theory . As long as detailed ideas on the 
origin and evolution of the rings of 
Saturn were lacking, it was not clear 
whether they could be regarded as 
being typical of any particular process 
or not. : 

This situation changed dramatically 
in 1977 when a ring swteip, .was 
detected around Uranus. The discov- 
ery was made by observing the appa- 
rent reduction in bright ness of a distant 


star as Uranus passed between it and 
the Earth; minor obscurations due to 
the rings could be seen as well as the 
major effect, due to the planet. It 
transpired that the structure of the 
system was substantially different from 
that of Saturn, consisting of nine 
relatively narrow rings, m contrast 
with Saturn's system of three broad 
rings (and numerous more subtle fea- 
tures). This observation in itself served 
to give a massive stimulus to considera- 
tions of the origin and evolution of 
planetary rings, and it was closely 
followed by yet more discoveries. 

During the year before the detection 
of the Uranus rings, the probe Pioneer 
10 had flown past Jupiter. Some of its 
measurements showed that charged 
atomic particles were being absorbed 
in space near the planet, and the 
existence of a ring system (with which 
the particles would collide) was sug- 
gested, although the idea received little 
support at the time. Only when the 
Voyager 1 and 2 probes passed by 
Jupiter in 1979 was the ring system 
confirmed by a series of images which 
showed a single, thin, narrow ring 
marking the outer edge of a thicker, 
doughnut-shaped region occupied by 
Icss-tightly crowded pnrticies. The 
Voyager probes moved on to Saturn in 
1930 and 1981, revealing an enormous 
amount of detail about the orbital 
dynamics, ranges of sizes and possible 
compositions of the ring particles. 

Planetary Rings contains 19 con- 
tributions, representing a wide-rang- 
ing synthesis of observations and 
theoretical considerations of all the' 
planetary rings systems so far de- 
tected. and forms an excellent refer- 
ence work for specialists in this area. Of 
particular interest are sections review- 
ing as yel unsolved problems of ring 
dynamics, and space is also devoted to 
previewing the kinds of measurements 
that will be made when Voyager 2 
encounters first Uranus (in January, 
1986) and then Neptune (in August. 
1989). Earth-bnscd measurements are 
slowly continuing to improve our 
knowledge of the Uranus system, . and 
have so far failed to detect significant 
rings around Neptune. We do not have 
loo long to wait to see what fresh 
surprises Voyager 2's measurements 
may bring. 

Lionel WWson 

Lionet Wilson is senior lecturer in 
envlromental sciences at the University 
of Lancaster. 

• A paperback edition rtf R.. 1 J. John- 
ston’s City and Society: on outline for 
urban geography has been published 
‘ by Hutchinson at £5.95, 
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Spacelab: research In Earth orbit 
by David Shapland and 
Michael Rycroft 

Cambridge University Press, £) 1.95 
1SDN0521 260779 

The space shuttle programme devised 
by the National Aeronautics ond Space 
Administration (NASA) extends 
the original goal of spacevcxploration 
to space exploitation. The shuttle has 
already been used to., launch other 
spacecraft into Earth orbit for scien- 
tific and military observations of our 
own environment and the planets and 
stats that surround us. In addition, it 
provides a viable alternative to con- 
ventional vehicles for launching Hie 
increasing number of orbiting satellites 
used in telephone communications end 
television broadcasts. 

Major hindrances to tiic scientific 
experiments carried out during pre- 
vious spacecraft flights have included 
the restrictions on space and weight, 
and the limited electrical power avail- 
able to operate the equipment. In the 
past, it has been necessary to miniatu- 
rize Earth-bound laboratory experi- 
ments for their application in space. 
Now with the massive launch capabili- 
ties of the shuttle, it is possible to carry 
out large experiments in a custom-built 
module called Spacelnb - Europe's 
major contribution to NASA's shuttle 
programme. This excellently written 
andrllusl rated book charts the 12-year 
programme of Spacelab's develop- 
ment and sets out the opportunities 
now possible in space research from 
Earth orbit, 


Spacelab is capable of transporting 
large volumes of equipment; it can 
provide the large electrical power, 
thermal control and computer systems 
necessary for operating experiments; 
and it can accommodate the personnel 
needed to oversee all this and to repair 
any malfunction. Not only is it well 
equipped, it is also larger than any of 
l lie Apollo capsules involved in the 
famous moon missions. Though not a 
spacecraft itself, it is a reusaole and 
versatile unit that can be carried in the 
shuttle cargo bay. 

Spacelab consists of two elements - 
the moduie and pallete - the individual 
sizes of which may be adjusted to suit 
the requirements of a particular mis- 
sion. The module is cylindrical with a 
diameter of four metres, a long con- 
figuration of seven metres and a short 
configuration of 4,3 metres. The crew 
reach the module from the shuttle 
orbiter cabin through a tunnel one 
meter in diameter. Both the tunnel and 
the module are kept at n pleasant 
temperature that enables the crew to 
work in “shirt sleeves", os on Earth. 

It was in 1969 that the European 


their concent or an advanced bpace 
Transportation System. ESA chose- 
Spacelab, a manned orbital laboratory 
ns its unique contribution to this new 
space adventure. However, although 
the final design was put forward in 
L973, it was not until 1982 that the first 
module was delivered to NASA. Then 
on November 28, 1983, the first mis- 
sion was launched, with Columbia 
carrying the Spacelab in its cargo bay 
on rite ninth shuttle flight. During a 
historic flight of more than ten days, a 
total of lo6 orbits of the Earth was 
completed. 

The first flight was truly internation- 
al, with a total of 71 experiments from 
Europe, 13 from the United States, 
one from Japan, but only three from 
Britain. The range of experiments was 
greater than ever before, including 
studies of the ultraviolet and X-ray 
radiation sources of the universe; 
measurements of the Sun's energy 
output; studies of the environment 
around the shuttle and of the composi- 
tion and motions of the atmosphere; 
and the demonstration of advanced 


Volume No. 16 in the Institute of British Geographers Special 
Publications Series 
SHORELINES AND ISOSTASY 
Edited by D.E. Smith and A.G. Dawson 
t?M, 397pp., $66.00J£30.00 (UK only), ISBN: 0.13.662960.4 
Recent research into the isos table effects of crustal loading and unloading by 
Joe and by water has yielded a wealth of detailed information on the 
displacement of ancient ahoiebnea. The relevant eeophyalcal and 
nMMetnnin effects are now much better understood. This timely book 
Ims to present end synthesize many of these recent research 
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electronic systems for studying the 
Earth's surface. Other experiments 
investigated the effects of microgravity 
on solids, liquids and vapours and 
crystal growth, friction, human phy- 
siology, and other biological systems. 
A total of six crew members were 
aboard Columbia for this mission, two 
of them the first in a new breed of 
scientist-astronauts chosen for their 
scientific skills and abilities in operat- 
ing the experiments on board 
Spacelab. 

The project is, of course, the most 


expensive space programme ever car- 
ried out by Europe - at a total cost of 
$800 million. All ESA's member 
states, except Sweden, decided to 
participate; and then Austria, an 
associate member, agreed to contri- 
bute. The contribution from Britain is 
6.5 per cent, compared with 54.9 per 


cent from Germany, 15.6 per cent 
from Italy and 10.3 per cent from 
France. Although the German com- 
pany MBB-ERNO were the prime 


industrial contractor, British Aero- 
space have now made a significant 
contribution. 

For Europe, Spacelab is not only a 
successful mission: it represents our 
first step into manned space, activities 
and it presents unique opportunities 


Changing 

fortunes 


Western Europe: geographical 
perspectives 

by Hugh Clout, Mark Black sell, 

Russell King and David PInder 
Longman, £7.95 
ISBN 0582 30060 6 

Rather arrogantly and perhaps un- 
wisely, many contemporary geo- 
graphers have abandoned regional 
geography as sterile and limited. How 
Ill-advised such an attitude has been is 
amply reflected in this study of western 
Europe by four of British geography’s 
leading ‘'Europeans". "Western" is 
used, nowever, in a political rather 
than a tr\ily geographical sense-all the 
■ 18 states treated are outside the social- 
ist bloc. 

This slender volume contains a re- 
markable wealth of material and lives 
up to its description as an “up-to-date 
and comprehensive book . . .carefully 
designed to provide geography stu- 
dents with a fundamental text on 
Western Europe" . U is Indeed a “selec- 
tion of themes which are vital for 
understanding the human geography 
of Western Europe". Most notable are 


for the future industrial exploitation of 
space. Already, plans are pcing made 
for the missions that will take us 
through to the year 2000. In the next 
few years, we will see the shuttle being 
used as a major launch facility for 
Space Telescope and the Galileo mis- 
sion to Jupiter; and there are exciting 
plans for the Cassini mission to Saturn 
and Titan. As an extension of 
Spacelab, the Space Station is now 
being developed as a permanent man- 
ned space environment for science and 
industry. The advantages of such a 
station lie in the increased time which 
man can spend In the space environ- 
ment, and the capability of operating 
large apparatus with tne support of 
larger power supplies. 

Europe has considerable interest, 
ability and the will to utilize the 
capabilities of space. The success of 
Spacelab, so excellently presented in 
this book, should be an inspiration for 
future missions involving international 
collaborations. 

Garry Hunt 

Garry Hunt is director of the Centre for 
Remote Sensing at Imperial College, 
London. 


the dilemmas of population policies in 
social and economic change and the 
challenge of agricultural ana industrial 
adjustment to a world in recession. 

The emphasis is on the common 
characteristics and the shared prob- 
lems of the 18 states rather than on 
their individuality. True to their disci- 
pline, the authors concentrate on 
change and are at pains to recognize 
the spatial variation in such common 
characteristics and shared problems. 
This is well reflected in the considera- 
tion of how individual countries have 
faced such matters as urban renewal 
and housing, and is a useful corrective 
to the sweeping generalizations so 
often seen in print. 

After the prosperous and ebullient 
1960s, when confidence abounded In 
things being even better in the future. 
Europe has plunged into a painful 
recession, requiring fundamental eco- 
nomic and social readjustment. Pri- 
marily change has corae as Europe has 
had to adjust to a world radically 
altered by the energy crisis of 1973, but 
it has also been exacerbated by the 
enlargement of the European Econo- 
mic Community. Although we may 
claim we know all this already, the 
book guides us through the detailed 
geographical significance - at local and 
national level, of the nature and extent 
of change - shown, for example, in the 
chapter on energy discussing the major 
shift between coal and oil and. the 


subsequent implicationsforeMnoS 
geography. 

The book sketches the first traces or 
a new geographical pattern which has 
begun to emerge through closer inter- 
national integration ana highlights the 
challenges and strains this puts on the 
fragile unity of the EEC in absorbing 
new southern European membeR 
(Greece, Spain and Portugal! of quite 
different economic order from the 
original six and the "new bow" of the 
1973 enlargement (Britain, Denmark 


and Ireland). The picture painted is 
indeed a melancholy one, in which 
even a regional review finds few if any 
bright spots on the map. Falling birth 
rates and an ageing population, even 
allowing for some encouraging differ- 
ence from one part to another, suggest 
a multitude of social and economic 
difficulties ahead. When these dernog. 
raphic issues are compounded wjfli 
Europe’s problems in an energy-hun- 
gry world, in which North Sea on rales 
significantly, and the many declining 
districts of older industries, the future 
looks sadly bleak. As we read of our 
demographic and economic decline jo 


the world , the authors hasten to add an 
examination of how we are slowly 
devastating our continent environ- 
mentally. Although they draw no for- 
mal conclusion, the need for concerted 
“Euro-action” stands out throughout 
the text. 

There are some disappointing omis- 


sions: although oil refining, petro- 
chemicals and the motor vehicle indus- 
try are covered (the latter albeit rather 
patchily), the dilemmas of iron and 
steel-making are not mentioned. This 
industry's locational problems in a 
scenario of changing technology and 
transport would have provided q good 
geographical case-study. The most se- 
rious omission is the lack of any direct 
reference to the rapidly altering pat- 
terns and problems of transport, so 
often cause and effect of changes in 
other spheres. What has been the 
impact of EEC policy to enhance 
mobility? What effects nave the differ- 
ing national policies towards invest- 
ment in road and rail haulage had? ' 
What about the influence of large bulk •• 
carriers on ports and industries? And . 
what about the increase in ferry traffic 
and the continuing debate about the . 
Channel Tunnel? . 

It Is a pity, also, that trade - 7 
Europe’s lire blood - gets no separate 
treatment, particularly Its role inrela- 
tions with the "other Europe" of the ■ 
socialist bloc. Even so, this remains ea ■. 
excellent overall treatment, both as a _ ti 
textbook and as a referen ce source., * 

R. E. H. MeUor • ’ 

R. E. H. MeUor Is professor of geogrir 
phy at the University of Aberdeen.. 
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The Island of South Georgia 
by Robert Headland 

Cambridge University Press, £14.95 ■ 

ISBN 0521252741 

Few people had heard of South Geor- 
gia and fewer still knew of its location 
and landscape until it exploded into 
the world's headlines during the Falk- 
land's war of 1982. The island lies in a 
surprisingly high latitude for a glacier- 
covered island (about 54 degrees 
south) and Its equivalent in the north- 
ern hemisphere is northern England. 
Since It lies north of latitude 60 degrees 
south, it does not qualify as part of 
British Antarctic Territory ana is not 
covered by the Antarctic Treaty. In- 
stead, it is part of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies and at the moment is 
administered both by a civil commis- 
sioner and by a milltaty commissioner. 

Robert Headland is an enthusiast 
who has spent several years In South 
Georgia with the British Antarctic 
Survey. He was taken prisoner by the 
Argentine forces on April 3, 1982, 
but fortunately was released in time to 
complete this book. His deep interest 
in South Georgia and his detailed 
knowledge of its natural environment 
and history shines through in this 
comprehensive account of the island. 

Headland gives a clear and vivid 


impression of the island's scenery - 
likened to “the Alps in mid-occan rf or 
"the Himalayas seen from Simla". 
Although 170 kilometres long, South 
Georgia is only 14 kilometres wide 
near the centre in the immediate 
vicinity of snow-dad peaks soaring ro 
nearly 3,000 metres. Glaciers extend 
to sea level along much of the wind- 
ward south-western coast of the island, 
while there are tracts of ice-free 
ground on the sides of fjords on the 
south-eastern coast. The wildlife in- 
cludes large numbers of seals, pen- 
guins, albatrosses and reindeer, which , 
combined with the distinctive tussock 

S rass and spectacular mountain back- 
rops, provide a memorable panor- 
ama for visitors. 

Headland brings together a wealth 
of archive material to present a fasci- 
nating account of the history of the 
island, illustrating the early discoveries 
with reproductions of early charts and 
apposite quotations. Thus, the reader 
learns of the visit of Captain James 
Cook to Possession Bay in 1775, when 
the island was claimed “in the name of 
his Britannic Majesty"; and of how 
Cape Disappointment was. named, 
when it became clear that the island 
was not part of the fabled southern 
continent. There are also accounts of 
the nineteenth-century sealers, whose 
assault on the fur seal repeatedly 
reduced its numbers to near extinc- 
tion. 

The twentieth century saw South 
Georgia boom as a major world whal- 
ing centre. The first land station was 
established in 1904 by an Argentine 
company and continued to operate 
until 1960. Others were soon estab- 
lished in the early years of the century 
and the last survived until 1966. In 
addition, there were numerous float- 
ing factory ships. The vast majority of 
the whalers were Norwegian, a tact 


time. Particularly interesting is the 
account of the whaling methods, the 
reconstructions of the whaling stations 
and the fine historical photographs. 
Headland alsu discusses the military 
activity in 1982. Here, although it is 
interesting to read the account of 


which accounts for the many Scandina- 
vian names on the island. At the peak 
of whaling in the years up to 1930, 
there may have been 2.000 people 
involved In the industry at any one 
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Migrant* coining to America on board S. S. Westernland in 1890, 
from Philip Ogden’s Migration and Geographical Change (Cambridge 
University Press, £7.50 and £3.95). 


Hazard 


^“nwphdoglcal Hazards In Los . 
^tdesj . study .’of slope 
sediment problems . 

Mb metropolitan county. ... 

Allen & Utiwlnj £18.00 . 
iSBNQQ4Q55i09 !03- . ■ 

!*• * perceived event which 
hraafens. both Ufa and property: a 
the realization of ' this 
Y®ry few.citieS are os dlsaster- 
5*5* Aijgeles which, because 
numerous natural add human- 
JMucBd juatrds, has earned the title of 


geology, soils, terrain and vegetation 
or by the changing location, fcquency, 
magnitude and duration of storm, 
drought, earthquake and brush flre, 
but have been dramatically influenced 
by the speed with which the' empty 
landscape has been transformed into 
one of the world's largest cities. ■ ... 

Many recent; publications on en- 
vironmental , hazards have concen-. 
trated on the problems faced by some 
of the world's poorest communities 
when forced to occupy Such risk zones 
as flood plain* or landslide-prone hill- 
slopes. It is somewhat paradoxical, 
therefore, to learn how the affluent 

citizens of Los Angeles an faced with 
similar georaorphological hazards 
when they site their homes on unstable 
slopes, in canyons and alluvial chan- : 
neis. The difference* goon become 
apparent, however, for it is shown, how 
Los AngclM- ^ ^xportiso Jo i «n- : 


someone directly involved, the narra- 
tive is a robustly British view of the 
conflict. It would have been interesting 
to learn of the Argentine viewpoint. 

Clearly the book is essential rending 
for any visitors to South Georgia, (he 
number of which may well increase as 
the spectacular nature of the island 
becomes more widely appreciated: the 
details of the industrial archaeology, 
the ship wrecks and early expedition 
artefacts are all described. Headland's 
book is also of interest, however, to a 
wider readership, in part because of 
the accounts ot the exploration, re- 
source exploitation and conflict involv- 
ing a remote sub-Antarctic island; and 
in part because of the way in which it 
illustrates the dangers of a loosely 
controlled exploitation of marine re- 
sources. 

Fur seals and whales were hunted to 
near extinction, but it is encouraging 
that their numbers are now increasing 
and that they are protected. At the 
same time, however, fleets of fishing 
boats, mainly from Poland and the 
Soviet Union, have recently been 
catching large quantities of fish; and 
there are clear signs that the resource 
has been overfished and is in need of 
protection. 

The experience of South Georgia is 
a salutary reminder of the dangers of 
untrammelled exploitation of re- 
sources -an important point to bear In 
mind during tne negotiations for a 
replacement for the Antarctic Treaty 
which expires in 1991. 

David Sugden 

David Sugden is senior lecturer in 
geography at the Unii'ersity of Aber- 
deen. 

storms between them have subse- 
quently triggered catastrophic land- 
slips and mudflows, endangering life 
and property not only in the mountains 
but also on the alluvial plains below. 

The effects of five separate storm 
sequences between 1914 and 1978 are 
critically examined in the second sec- 
tion, which also traces how manage- 
ment responses have gradually pe- 
: come more organized and sophisti- 
cated.. The study ig based not only on a . 
wealth, of well-referenced Archival 
material 1 but also ori : interviews and 
extensive fieldwdrk. The third section 
concentrates on the behavioural re- 
sponses to the disasters at individual, 
community and regional levels, and 
offers a valuable model linking the 
measures taken by a hierarchy of 
management agencies with the diffe- 
rent geomorphic problems posed by 
the slopes and channels of Los 
Angples. This section also discusses 
hazard prediction techniques and such 
non-structural adjustments as Insur- 
ance, disaster relief and zoning ordi- 
nances, in addition to an appraisal of 
various structural controls to alleviate 
the hazards. A short concluding sec- 
tion includes a cost-benefit review of 
the dty’s hazard problem. ■ 

Despite the claim that Los Angeles’ 
environmental management program- 
mes have much to teach other world 
cities, the author discovered that re- 
sponsibility for hazard management 
was so disparate that no single, agency; 
bad a full comprehension of. thelntn- 
. : cate relationships that exist between 
’ physical and human systems. Herein 
lies the strength of ProfcSsor Cooke’s 
book, for he does understand their 
fundamental Interaction. Moreover, 
he Is able to explain the cause and 
effect patterns clearly and. concisely. 
With Its numerous maps and tables, a 
good bibliography and adequate, in-., 
dex, the borne is an extremely valuable 
addition to the growing y tMiuntf of 
. literature on environmental hazards. It ; 
will, appeal to many university.gMlog- 
Jsts and geographers, while any urban 
• planner or environmental ^manager 
would do well to -pad it and heed its. 


New and forthcoming titles from Longman 

The Planning and Management of 
Environmentally Sensitive Areas 
Paul f J Eagles 

Themes in Resource Management Series 

Essentially a text on applied ecology wtlh specific 
reference to environmental planning, this book Is ihe first to 
present an Integrated introduction to Environmentally 
Sensitive Areas (ESAs). Destined to become the key 
reference In the field. 

Pope 224pp 0 5B2 30074 B 
PuMMml December 1984 £7.96 nel 

The Political Economy of Soil Erosion in 
Developing Countries 
Piers Blolkle 

Longman Development Studies Series 
This book is Ihe first to use a wide variety ol the tools of 
social analysis to discuss the reasons why most soli 
conservation programmes In developing countries do 
not succeed. It examines the origins ond ideological 
assumptions behind soft conservation policies and 
discusses why a new approach Is necessary. 

Paper 266pp 0882 30089 4 
PutAshed February 18th 1986 £0.96 net 
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Agriculture and Environment: 

The Physical Geography of Temperate 
Agricultural Systems 
David J Briggs and Frank M Courtney 

This book analyses the relationship between 
modem agriculture and the environment, 
providing an Integrated over-view, and specif ca 
treating tne physical characteristics of various types ot 
agricultural environments In a geographical 
perspective. 

cased 448pp 0 682 30000 2 
Dus May 1986 Probably £1 8.95 rM 


Atlas of Invertebrate Macrofosells 
Edited by John Murray 
This attae Is Intended os a field and laboratory 
guide to the recognition and Identification ot 
fossils tor the student palaeontologist. Its atm Is to 
be as wide-ranging as possible rather than to 
giro exhaustive coverage audit Includes aver 1 ,500 
photographs ot specimens from aU parts of the world. 
Paper 224pp 0682300991 
PubtMwd FflbaKMY 1 Bt) 1985 £13.96 net 


fliesa Hires or* araNohl* from your bookie If or 
In com or difficulty or for further information 
please contact Deborah Burfenshaw, Longman 
Group Ltd. Longman House, Burnt Mill, 
Harlow. Essex CM20 2JE. 
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GEOMORPHOLOGY 



fspectlveby Acqdfmic Pfps? at,. 

.*J i *v-. ; 


RICHARD J.CHORLEY 
STANLEY A. SCHtJMM 
andDAVIDE. SUGDEN 

This richly illustrated, major 
new text, written by three of 
the foremost au Chanties on 
geomorphologv, successfully 
recdndles the debates 
widriri thfc subject in a way ' . ; 
that makes this book of 
unique Importance to the 
student. A balance has been 
struck between the 
historical/evolutionary 
approach to landforms and 
the process/response 
approach; and very modern 
concepts sudiHS complek 632 pages 

response, landscape Printed paper case 

sensitivity and response time 0 416 32590 4 

have been employed to Jink " £ 17.95 
these two approaches Intoa •; 

coherent theory of; . .. ‘ 1 

.geomorphology. • 

I ■ . : ; ! ■: ; •' Alio AVAILABLE: . 

AppUed Urban Analysis ; Post-Industrial America 

A cntfqud and synthesis ; W A geographical perspective 

Ian Cullen 1 DavitiCInrk . 

224 pages ' . .236 pages 

HoMback 0416 36430 6 £12.95 /Tfandback 0416 3B250 9 £ 12.95 

rtperbock 0416 36440 5 £6.95 Faperback04l6 30260 6 £5.95 

" METHUEN ' '-,■■■ • 

U New Fetter Lane, london EC4F4EE r . 
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BOOKS 


ENVIRONMENTAL 

SCIENCES 

Quake 

zones 

Terra NonFInna; understanding and 
preparing Tor earthquakes 
by James M. Gere and Haresh C. Shah 
Freeman. £ 19.95 and£l 1 .95 
ISBN 07167 14965 and 14973 

A reliable earthquake prediction must 
specify the time, place, magnitude and 
likely ground motion of n forthcoming 
event and estimate the uncertainty in 
these parameters. To date no earth- 
quake prediction has provided all this 
information. Nevertheless, many 
thousands of lives have been saved and 
yet more injuries averted by rather 
incomplete predictions. For example, 
the prediction of the Haicheng earth- 
quake of 1975 by Chinese scientists 
and workers was able to specify only 


ures. Despite this advance, the use of 
earthquake precursors for prediction is 
still basically an empiricn! affair and 
hence somewhat mysterious, both to 
the general public and even to many 
scientists. 

In view of the widespread public 
interest and concern about earth- 
quakes and their consequences, an 
easily avnilnblc primer for the general 
reader would be very desirable. Free- 
man have attempted to fill this gap 
with recent hooks by Bruce Bolt 
-Earthquakes: a primer (1978) and 
Inside the Earth (1982) - and now with 
this latest offering from Gere and Shah 
of Stanford University. 

The first six chapters describe the 
basic earthquake hazards, how earth- 
quakes and their effects are measured, 
and how attempts have been made to 
predict earthquakes. There are some 
good illustrations but the early chap- 
ters are highly anecdotal and there are 
already many such accounts of earth- 
quake effects in print. Plate tectonics is 
used to explnin why most earthquakes 


i 4 . 1 - - 

m.: 
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I that a large earthquake' would he 
experienced in the next few days, but 
through disciplined and responsible 
behaviour the authorities were able to 
keep to just a few Hie death toll in this 
cilyaf 100,000 people. 

These days most prediction efforts 
are geared in the first instance towards 
identifying seismic gaps - regions of 
historically high seismicity which are 
currently seismicaily inactive and 
which have not experienced a large 
earthquake for some time. These re- 

S ions are then the subject of more 
mailed empirical surveys, repeated 
through time, of such parameters as 
the statistics aqd wave properties of 
microseismicity, ground lilt, crustal 
strain, water levels and geochemistry, 
magnetic and electric fields, and even 
animal behaviour. The aim is to iden- 
tify patterns of abnormal behaviour 
that are thought to be linked to the 
• ...JjJW up-of jaxm prior. to aq, earth- . 

of ' 

, thlese earthquake precursors, obser- 
vers usually turn to the diiatancy 
theoni, which attributes the changes in 
physicochemical properties of the 
Earth to cracks opening and dosing as 
stress builds up in an earthquake focal 
zone prior to rupture. However, as 
rather high shear stresses are required 
for conventional diiatancy to occur 
(unless pore water, pressures are 
abnormally high), this cannot account 

for the repeated observation of earth- 
quake precursors; up to 1;000 
kilometres from the foca) zone; where - 
shear stresses will be rather low. . 

■ Some progress, in understanding the • 

■ . reason for earthquake precursors has 
. . recently been made through the dis- 
covery in.the laboratory that diiatancy 
can occur at even low shear stresses, 
provided that the chemical effects of 
Water are able to promote slow, stable 
cracking through stress corrosion . This 
requires tmly minute quantities of- 
■water tq be- present and ■ does not- 
depend on.very high^ofe fluid press? 


Disease 
prone : 

of Mortality fora. 

9M«c4«d Diseases In England, 
andWale*, IMfciro 
. M r J. Gardner, P< D. Winter *- 4 

: Wiley, £59100 . ' 

ISBN so isaap ; . ' n , 

:Inveju|galions of local concent rat fans, 
sduSlcrs qr outbreaks of diseases Rave 
v&WgA for, Idihti lying causes' OF 
Jhercbyopeqlngup 
; possibilities fqr their prevention. Vesy 
rarqly, hpweverhasspeh a cOnccmra- 
1 non conH) to, light as. a result of -a 
.systematic mapping exerdsa. Never- 
as rtiodera fa. .^cesses of dji- 
W >«*: easy to. overlook, 

there J&jid teason wh/clusierina;fh5t 
revealed b 


occur aloiia well defined zones: this 
should be tne other way round. Zones 
of high seismicity are observed, but this 
is used to define plate boundaries in 
the theory of plate tectonics. Impor- 
tant discoveries in earthquake re- 
search are wrongly or incompletely 
attributed and the role of Stanford 
University is inflated. These chapters 
add little (hat is not already better 
covered in more detail by other books, 
notably those by Bolt. 

The strength of Gere and Shah’s 
book lies m the next two chapters, on 
engineering design nnd on community 
and individual planning, where the 
authors rightly emphasize that earth- 
quake prediction nlone is an insuffi- 
cient preparation for the next dis- 
astrous event. Most buildings can be 


made highly earthquake resistant for 
only a small percentage of their cost, if 
(his is done at the time of their 
construction. If earthquake resistance 
is built in later, it can cost as much as 
the original construction. Services, 
such as water, electricity, gas and road 
networks need careful design so that 
they can still function even if partly 
severed by an enrthquakc. All these 
points and many more are well made, 
clearly reflecting the authors’ profes- 
sional interests. A rather good book 
could have been written by merely 
expanding these two excellent chap- 
ters. 

A final chapter, on preparing for the 
next earthquake, is geared to the needs 
and concerns of an American, espe- 
cially Californian, audience and con- 
tains advice for individuals that is 
freely available in California through 
the publications of the state govern- 
ment. There is far too much emphasis 
on idealistic civic behaviour and very 
little about the probable state of civic 
anarchy that would prevail at the lime 
of a large earthquake in California. In 
this regard, we have a lot to learn from 
the Chinese, Russians and Japanese, 
The tragedy is that most Americans 
would find the implications of studying 
the response of these countries to 
earthquake hazards anathema because 
of the conflict with their concept of a 
laissez-faire society. This gritty but 
absolutely central point in any plan to 
cope with earthquake hazards in 
America is not addressed by Gere and 
Shah. 

Barry Atkinson 

Barry Atkinson is a research fellow in 
the department of geology at Imperial 
College, London. 
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Urban 

living 

City Form and Natural Process: 
towards a new urban vernacular 
by Michael Hough 
Croom Helm, £22.50 
ISBN 070990172 0 

Concern about the urban environment 
has long been expressed by community 
physicians and public health officers. 
In the guise or urban ecology, such 
concern has come more recently to the 
biological and architectural profes- 
sions, while some geographers are 
slowly beginning to realize that the real 
focus of their discipline ought to be the 
relationship between people and en- 
vironment in the cities, especially in 
low latitudes, where it is expected over 
half the Earth’s people will be living by 
the year 2000. 

In 1777 Dr White of York com- 
mented to the Royal Society that in the 
previous 45 years the lowering of death 
rates in that city had been due not only 
to improvements in medicine and 
hygiene and adoption of inoculation 
but also to the widening and paving of 
city streets and improvements in the 
drainage of the low-lying urban area. 
Yet omy in the 1970s did the Uncsco 
“Man and biosphere” programme be- 
gin the study or urban ecosystems and 
the International Federation of Inst- 


ate Project Ecoville to study the con-' 
sequences of rapid environmental and 
social changes in third-world cities. 

Attempts were made to apply gen- 
eral ecological and biogeographical 
theories to urban areas, in Brussels, 


urban woodland, which would oftT 
greater diversity of fauna and florZ 
more interesc. Such policies JH 
maintenance cost are widely adoow 
in landscape design in such MSS 
towns as Wnrrmgton-Runcom Z 
seem rare to ihe casual visitor to Nn,* 
America. Hough draws many 5 
pics from European tradition^ 
current practice to illustrate his fa* 
on how city design could be improved 

The chapters on climate and wate 
briefly review urban climatology Z i 
urban hydrology, relying on umi « 
statements published in popular ta? 
nals rather than original research' X 
clcs, and then develop a critique S 
conventional ways of coping with hea 
wind, rmnfaj 1, and waste water dfi 
al. The single-purpose drainage c£ 
ncl, for example, could be routed into 
a senes of grassed detention pond* 
which could be used as recreate ' 
areas for the remainder of Ihe time \ 
Hough even suggests that aeration, il 
porids need not Be fcnced-off, sterile 1 
areas, but could be designed as i | 
feature in public open spaces. This I 
argument is expanded into a plea fa 
multiple use or urban areas, for (he 1 
recycling of urban wastes to city farms, 
for increasing* the productivity oi 
urban open space and for design™ 
structures and their surroundings to 
optimize climatic conditions for shade 
or warmth and protection against 
winds. 

Each of these ideas is complemented 
with sketches and plans for the type of 
building design ana layout necessaryto 
achieve these ecological objectives. 
Many examples are drawn, both from 
traditional village and townscapesand 
from modern planning, to show that 
not_ only can such ecologically sound 


Stone dresser in n hons* In Skara Brae. The dresser, which no doubt 
displayed to -visitors , the most prestigious possessions, faces the 
dtror way, with hearth and bench between. From The Prehistory of 

rflted by Colin lMk* (Edinburgh 


for example, Pierre Duvigiieaud de 
monstrated that urban wildlife habitats 
ranged from city parkland to the 
microclimate of the Indoor plant pot. 
Such ecological concerns amalga- 
mated with contemporary worries ab- 
out energy consumption, atmospheric 
pollution, and workplace end housing 
conditions, leading to the idea ot 
comprehensive analysis of urban 
ecosystems. Only one such study has 
. been published, that of the Australian 
National University's Centre of Re- 
source and Environmental Studies on 
Hong Kong. Other similar studies are 
underway, including one on Lae In 
Papua New Guinea. 

Michael Hough's new book stems in 
part from this accelerating interest in 
the urban environment and In part 
from the urban design tradition or ihe 
garden city and “new town” move- 
- ment. The influence of Ian McHarg’s 
much praised "design with nature” is 
here, as are the findings of such 
scientific studies as Tony Chandler's 
pioneering work on urban clima- 
tology, Hough seeks new and con- 
structive ways of looking at the physic- 
al environment of cities. His aims are 
to provide a conceptual, philosophical 
base for urban design ana to show how ' 
this theory is relevant and of practical 
use to the urban designer. Formal 
urban design neglects the dynamics of 
ecosystems. The urban savanna of 
trees standing out from carefully 
tended grass monoculture takes little 
advantage of natural, processes and 
costs twice as much to maintain as an 


design be achieved, but that it has b«n 
done. Many British readers may bt 
surprised to read that the City Farms! 
Kentish Town, London, is a far cheap- 
er Form of open air recreation for the 
local council than a conventional 
urban playground on a council estate. 


play a part. In this way his book ii t 
successful bridge between the ecosy- 
stem theorists and the fashionamr 
tread towards a social science of cilia 
which denies the dependence of urfafl 
society on technology vulnerable w 
weather andJSarth surface processes. 

This is a book of ideas and imagina- 
tion which should stimulate anyone 
concerned about the future of urban 
life. Oriented solely to the relatively 
affluent cities of modern western 
societies, it inevitably neglects the real • 
problems of the rapidly expanding 
major cities of the third world. Never- 
theless, teachers in higher education 
will find it excellent material to stimu- 
late tutorial discussion and a valuable 
supplement to existing texts on the 
urban environment. 

Ian Douglas 

Ian Douglas is professor of physic d 


geography at 
Chester, arid < 
Environment" 
1983). 
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sequel from the * same unit covers 
Mjwed non-malignant diseases. 

The plap otthfeBookissimllarto the 
v ^riier volunujl 17 rtajoi* causes fprm 
object ofsipail-scalertidps cavpr- 

- (lid (he 1 ^366 (pre-1974) local authority' 

fl rid for. another 13 causes the , 
maps: extend ; p 0 iy tQ ^ i QVC | . 0 f 

- bounties or* ak iij the case of Wales, to 
‘•V firoups Qf counties. For the small-scale ? 

senes; Six colon t! arc used |o indicate ■' 

.* Anne mal Via«M 


pneumoconioses In mining and slate- 
quarrying districts; and bronchitis in 
■ industrial areas with much cigarette 
; smoking and (at least In the past) much 
air pdlutiorf,. The contrastlng oolouh 1 ' . 
in other maps reflect Siich.establisbed' ;. 
associations as that betvveeq ischaemic 1 - 
heart dfaeasfe; and -soft Water,' or be-,-' 
tweetj: chronic rheurtibtid heart disease ■ 
.and areas with much deprivation ear- 
net thfs century; -, 

;. ;Most of; the area differences, how- 
cvqr "are unexpected and not easily". 
-• explained; Why should parts of Pem- 
. ..brokcshlre qnd CUbiberland, have u\. 


over the 11 years covered. These ■ 
include dementia', thyrotoxicosis (over- . 
activity of the thyroid) and rhfeumatqid 
arthritis: Here, where - one .doctor 




caricor) that-havcl^; 
luced^ m n hUniborof 
[hg^T.C^udner.T. 


tty from , rheumatoid arthritis? Whfi 
should Wiltshire and Berkshire have a: 

■ higher- mortality frQm. dementia than 1 
Hampshire and Somerset? And ih : the . . : 
] maps: for suicide, several areas , of 
: ; Wales, Devon and^mwallcatch the 
’ eye. as having a high- iport^liiy Tor; : 
males but not females (although it . is 1 
easy to oVerlpok the fact that .despite; i 
the map title, certain types of accident ' 
are pUp Included), /•. -j... 

, , Some iof the diseases; chosen; 'for t 
: display |n the county Series are re-V 
; latively uncommon as- .underlying: 
causes of .deaths responsible for less*. ; 


-We¥knaWh *1* na .j ■ ■* 1UI lw>a . 

. ^n^nawn, ; ^ijses. ; ,. ; for -example, than 200 dedthtf Irf edrfain edghties i 


• in ’Jr , . in mat 

; 10 percent of areas With the highest (or, 
lowest) rate?. In tho case of (he county 
vmaps. five colours Indicate the degree ; 

to .which the afoas differ - from the 
••} pollonql average:. Tile maps are based 


these disorders,, rfiany area differences 
( ProbablVieflectWt^ihg practices, or ; 

1 the play of chanc& These may also be • - 
Involved li) iiibre InipotlaM causes, of", 
death such as diabetes, ^hich niay or 
jt\&y- noMtjwlf be-mentlbned On death • 
.'certi ficBtel when ' compUcatibns • 
cause .dpath. •; . 

irj,* fs the seeming impossibility of 
.distincuisnlng genuine dlfferertces in ' 
mortality from artefact or chance that ; 
makes the; maps ;sq tantalizing. Many 
people, i»th. medical and toy, will 
consult the atlhSina spirit of Curiosity. ■ 
They cannot help but be intrigue^ The 
maps showing mortality from - road ; 

' accidents tyill make Soine readers won- 
der IF the routes . of motorways. ^are 
'relevant. thiSndH VKeu in o'tV n^l; , 


A collection of papers on Crop Centtk 
Resources: conservation ana evalua- 
tion, edited by J. H. W. Holden amU- 
T. Williams, has been published fw 
the International: Board for PlM*. 
Genetic Resources by Allen & Unww 
at £20. OQ, and £9.95. 

. , ‘ * ■ ' ‘ 


about the quality of the roads at 
possibly the effects of alcohol. Sofflc 
readers may look for signs of a “P 0 
belt” in the home counties in the.nwp 
for cirrhosis of the liver - but in win, 
except perhaps for males;; 
r Sussex; , Rural areas figure m J"8“' 
mortality areas forenlargementot me 

prostate, suggestlrig that compiwa- 

■ tiphs of the disease or its treatment 
may be more likely in those who « vc 
long distances from major hospital 
Tne atlas is well produced- and* 

• nlpOCHM 't/% Lilt nihfl flffi UW 


Ireievam, though Jhey may 'ovfirloOk t 
:the fact, jhpti deaths are related not to 
^ade. of death, birtiofusualrpsidence. I- 
Thd.unwu^llY loW mortality from road ’. 

is ^riking, just as ; . 
the high mortality from these causes in v 
certain rural are^s ipight lalso lhougbts J-. 


icqmre. aaaingnai. qeians , l, 

studies,; and these would only w 
available from 1 the original computer 
tapes held .by the authors (and py 
.0 PCX). ' Whatever else thcy do, the 
map? nighliglit many unexpected ar« 

differences m mortality in England ana 
Wales. They alsa-rferVe 'to remind, 
people that foe. Southampton unit « 
actively-; engaged -in -investigating tne 

reasons for many, of these difference^ 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.3.85 
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Chairs 

Dr Nicholas Brooks has been 
appointed professor of medieval his- 
tory al'tho university of Birmingham. 


| flw uai>viji*i v. — ihw 

appointed Dr Stuart M. Cobbe 10 the 
Walton chair of medical cardiology, a 
post which receives additional support 
from the British Heart Foundation. Dr 
Cobbe la currently BHF clinical reader 
in cardiovascular medicine al the Uni- 
versity ot Oxford. At Glasgow, he 
succeeds Professor I. D. Veiich Law- 
ric, who retires in September, having 
held the Walton chair since its founda- 
tion in 1966. 


Mr Stephen Tomlinson, reader in 
medicine in the University of Sheffield, 
has been appoinied lo a chair in 
medicine nt tne University of Man- 
chester. 


Grants 

BATH 

Dr P. N. Richards. Professor K. A. 
***** and , G- H. Hones. 
£10.300 from Longman Group Ltd 
geographical data base project); Dr 
A. T. Johns and Dr R. K. Aagarwal, 
£135,169 from SERC fintelJiaent 
bued/adaplivc protection for EHV 
transmission systems); Professor J. F. 
Easlham and Dr D. Rodger. £63.192 
from SERC (computer aided design of 


ccivlng water courses); Dr J. C. While- 
head. £51,000 from SERC (energy 
disposal in crossed-molccular beam 



■Sr*- 


Professor J. K. Syers, professor of soil 
science at Massey University, New 
Zealand, has been appoinied to ihe 


professorship of soli science in Hie 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
faculty or agriculture. 


Dr Rosemary Crow has been 
appointed to the chair in nursing 
stndiei in the department of bioche- 
mistry, University of Surrey. Formerly 
s lecturer at Edinburgh University, 
since 1979 she has been director of (he 
DHSS National Nursing Practice Re- 
search Unit at Northwick Park Hospit- 
al and Clinical Research Centre. 


Aberdeen University has announced 
Ihe establishment of n third chair of 
electronic engineering with help from 
it MacRobert Trust. 


Whitfield £59,610Trom SERC ( inves- 
tigation of (low characteristics of radial 
follow turbocharger volutes and nozzle 
rings). 

MANCHESTER 

Dr J. A. Chapman, £28,373 from 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Council 
(structural properties of collagens and 
other connective tissue macro- 
molecules); Dr J.M. Garland. £39,929 
from Cancer Research Campaign (in- 
terleukin 3 in lymphocyte development 
and proliferation); Professor J, E. 
Scott ,£109,885 from Medical Research 
Council (ullraslnicture and function In 
connective tissues during normal or 
pathological development); Dr G. I. 
Snndle and Professor L. A. Tumbcrg, 
£105,663 from MRC (colonic potas- 
sium transport In chronic renal failure): 
Dr D. C. Anderson and Dr Isobcl P. 
Braldman, £87,425 from MRC ( 
osteoclast recruitment and function); 
Professor Harold Fox, £44.102 from 
North Western Regional Health Au- 
thority (epidemiology of benign and 
borderline ovarian epithelial neo- 
plasms); DrP. J. Haynes, £28.924 from 
NWRHA (infertility associated with 
sperm motility defects); Dr M. A. 
Pegg. £25,000 from Raphael Djanogly 
Charitable Trust (cataloguing and con- 
servation of Marmosicin Collection); 
Dr A. J. Saul. £62,500 from SERC 
(combined sewage overflows and re- 


S id crystals); Dr John Rosamond, 
,840 from SERC (gene expression | 
during eukaryotic cell-cycle); DrT. K. 
M. S nine £34,100 from SERC (synth- 
esis of biologically important chiral 
natural products from carbohydrates] ; 
Dr Barry Robson and Dr Eric Halt. 
£26,330 from SERC (computer simula- 
tion of protein folding hen egg white 
lysozync]. 

PORTSMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 
Dr E. Viler and Dr J. Austin, £90,836 
from SERC (experimental and theore- 
tical systems performance study of 
LOS SHF links operating In a multi- 
path environment). 


SALFORD 

Dr A. D. Sluckes and Mr D. E. 
O'Connor, £64,695 from SERC (ther- 
mal conductance of Insulated wail 
structures); Professor J. L. Livcscy and 
Dr D. Myring, £17,843 from procure- 
ment executive. Ministry of Defence 
(calculation methods far three dimen- 
sional air Intake flows); Dr D. Causon, 
£15,025 from procurement executive, 
Ministry of Defence (calculation or 
aircraft forebody (lows at transsonic 
speeds); Professor F. Waikden. 
£25,430 from procurement executive, 
Ministry of Defence (theoretical pre- 
dictions of forces on missiles at super- 
sonic speeds); Professor B. Yates, 
£15,664 from British Aerospace pic 
(determination of coefficients of ther- 
mal expansion); Dr M. R. Parker, 
£17,698 from SERC (computer mod- 
elling of particle agglomeration in 
colloids subjected to high magnetic 
fields); Dr M. R. Parker and Dr D. 
Fletcher, £56,160 from SERC (magne- 
tic upgrading of high value industrial 
scrap); also cash contribution of 
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One critic described Roger Palmer's photographs, most of them about human operations 
on the landscape, as exerting “a certain moral pressure 11 . . . Fortunately, they manage to 
avoid moralizing. “Sunderland: A building town” shows two bridges reflected in a 
puddle, gravel, odds and sods of scrap metal, bricks and a glove lying in the water. Yet its 
power Is unquestionable. U, and other examples of Palmer’s work, are on show at the 
Pentonvllle (still for the moment at 47 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London WC1, though 
soon to move to new, cheaper premises in Camden Lock, N\V1) until March 16. 


Publications I Appointments 


from Ireland Alloys Lid. 


Two new publications from the Society 
for Research into Higher Education 
and National Foundation for Educa- 
tional Roscarch-Nelson: The Future 
far Higher Education edited by David 
Jaqucs and John T. E. Richardson is 
the proceedings of ihe 19th annual 
conference of the SRHE 1983. Educa- 
tion for the Profailoiu: Quh Custodiet 
... 7 edited by Sinclair Goodlad is the 
1984 proceedings from Ihe same event . 
Enquiries about both books should be 
directed to SRHE/NFER Nelson al the 
University. Guildford, Surrey GU2 
5XH. 


BATH 

Lectureship: Dr C. JcnnJson 

(mathematics). 


HERTOT WATT 

Lectureships: DrR. J. M. Craik (build- 
ing); Dr J. A. McClcan (electrical and 
electronic engineering); T. A. Inglis 
(petroleum engineering). 


MANCHESTER 

Lectureships: T. N. Nipkow (computer 
scion ce); Dr B. P. Axcell (engineer- 
ing): D. A. J. Polya (geology); F. L. 


Wilcox (obstetrics and gynaecology): 
M. 1. Kerfoot (psychiatric) social 
work); Dr W. A. Brough (surgery). 


Lectureships: Mr B. A. Heath (build- 
ing); Mr w. J. Black and Mr R. Phillips 


(compulation); Mr 1. C. Vickeridge 
(civil and structural engineering); Mr 
P. Chilton (electrical engineering and 


electronics); Mr I. L. Derbyshire 
(mechanical engineering). 


Mr A. M. Dean, chief executive of N. 
Brown Investments pic. k to succeed 
Mr H. B. Vnnstone as, treasurer of 
UMIST. 


Events 


The University of Arizona depart- 
ment of educational psychology will 
sponsor the second biennial confer- 
ence on minority assessment from 
November 6 to 9. The conference will 
tocus ‘ on Intellectual, linguistic, 
academic, behavioural and legal 
taues related to assessment of etnini- 



Open 

University 

viewing 


Saturday March 2 

M01 

W® Oceanography. Project: FAMOUS (S334; ' 
BB0 J P™* 3 ) - - . 

«S fostnUueBiiilon, strain Gauging (TZ9I; prog 
““ f siej jf h Method!, living itedule* (DE304; 
7Al ThH world Studies. SaJmiiuiin - a lima for 
. ™ne. Into the earth 


cally diverse groups. For foil In- 
formation, contact Shitala Mlshra or 
Darrell L Sabers at the University, 
Tucson, Arizona 85721. 


The eleventh Sean Lemass lecture 
will be given on March 6 at . the 
University of Exeter by Mr John 
Hume, SDLP member of the Euro- 
pean Parliament for Ulster. His title 


7.38 An Agoing Population. Lifetimes (P232; prog 

8.00 sLchcrnlury and Molecular Biology. Car- 
bohydrates (SH2; pro* 2) 


will be “The Irish question: the 
British problem"; it will be held at 
5.15pm in the Moot Room of the 
Amory Building. Open to the public. 

The University of Leeds is hosting a 
conference on “Adult education with 
the unemployed” oh March 22. Fqll 
details from the director of con- 


SHALL 

ISAY? 


b/H AT SHALL 

sjr*tA/r£?s 


WHEN OfOl 

last see a copy 

oprne 


BM The Nature of ChernMi?. Steieochemhlry: 
conformation analysis (S304; prog 5) 

BBC8- 

6.60 Ethnic Monorlties and Community Relations. 
To Bedford from Busio: 3 the Italian lesson 


tlnuing education at the university, 
Leeds XS2 9JT or on 0532 435036. 


23JP Man’i Reliajoui Quest- Pilgrimage hi the 
Hindu tradition (AP2Q8; prog 9) 

RADIO 


6,36 The I9ifa Century Novel and 111 Legacy. 1814 


(A3I2: prog 2) 

RADIO 4 VHP 

23.30 Open Forum. Infonuiilpn programme for Oil 
students 


(E354; proa 7) 

7.16 An Introduction to Soctoloiy. Hie Moonles: 
Why join? Why start (Djffi prog 2) 

7A0 Decti Ion Making In Britain. Electbni and the 


B.05 Perspectives In Heallh and Dfieuc. Image* ot 
Health! ^205; proa I) 

B.30 Computing and Conimitars- One way or 
another (M252; prog 11 .... 


and Dfieuc. image* or Wednesday March 6 


8.66 Mathematical ModeS and Methods. Newton* 
Equal loo of motions (MST204; pros 4) 

BJ0 Soda I Sciences foundation course. Title to be 


K^Xute. Unlvone. Molecules In space 

'-•Arts f'&joSitLq eouiw. Primary iouzcas: ■ 
awstudyfilSlratford upon pivon(AI01-, prog - 

gfsgfo..; Network* and Design. Telccom- 


Thsmea^MtiSand American History. Rim 

B ittmeal evidence: poverty fo the 30s ■ 

• PWS 1), * . 1 

mtal apd the School: Welcome Mr 

LamSSpe; Bodmin and . Dorset 

^WwCberntstry. Why build models? (S246) ] 

Bath: a theatre for plea- 
(A2(H; prog M / - - • 

Sffifdring Mechanics. Ttra hydraulic tarn 

jjJJWjg&e In Use. Sounds of language (E263; 

“ oriMh,g 

What foakei rearilbn 

Quett. Pilgrimage In the ; 

Art s^ M^rtO^anet ( A315: 

' ijba.iiribt (A362; 

«ky March 

. ' ' <y ' r 

TmfSStf' | hB j' 

^.ySmenmy PropMkui. Borehole .- 

7T^- t ^ «• 


announced 03102; prog S) 

BAS Maths fourdalluo coukw. Trigonotneirlc for- 
truilaa (MIDI; prog 3) 

10.10 Introduction to Pure Mathematics. Ifiomorph- 

10.36 ProbaidM^ ari^atllile*. Probability (M245; 

1180 Spen^orum - Infonnatton promirme for 
OU students- the Oraduaie Press Conference 
11.25 The Control of Education to Britain. Circular 
S/71 (E222; prog 1) 

11.50 Biology. Form ana Fund km. Cell structure 
12.15 1C. : Tho Agon of Al»W 

12A0 vetopro cn l . Calling the tune 

13X5 .^hooio^WLd^Ctange 1750-191S- Sources or 
13X0 ^nejrfng l '&«iianlea: .aollds. Unkage 

rnectianisms fT232i prog 1) 

RADIO 4 VHP' i 

, 7,06 .Shakespeare. Shake^jeai*^ hbltny plsys 

'7X8* ^hchnofi^kwndatkm wit™ 0 - Bridging the 
. gap (TIQ1; prog 2) . 

i 

Monday March 4 


BBC2 

6X0* Technology foundation course. Bndgtng the 
■ gap (TlOlt prog 2) . ; 

8X8* Arts foundation course. Primary sources: a 

- cue study ofStiaifwd upon Avon (AIQI; prog 

23.30 Perspectives In Health and Disease. Images of 
Health (US205; prog I) 

23X5* Biology: Form and function. Cell structure 
. (5202; prog 4) 

RADIO 4 VHF 

23X0 Modem Act amt Modernism. Imagei of Pros- 
titution: Hot tit C!aysqnJA3l$; proa 4] ' 

23X0 Coptemporary Issues ft £ducy t ton. vpii know 

- more than yon think you do (POD. prog 6) 


Thursday March 7 ; 

BBD2 

6X0* Maths ibuiidatfon ooune. Trigonmuefric for- 
6.p8 Sdewe ^foundaEOTCoune.' Rocksand luagneis 

12X6--' K%iooli. The Blackthorn upericnce 
■ ■'* 

23X0 WCekcita Outlook. • ' • 

23X6* Material* Bngtaeerin|,.A timely srofjr (T252i 

24X0* l^mirlng Mectai|lo: wHth. ' UnUge 
• ' mechanism* (T232; pna I) - ' - • . i 

RADIO ... ■ V 1 •; 



Spectai Needs fo E ^ f ,l ?!L A h ,* p ^S? , . ' U * 

rSSra: Part l.i“ri ot those things (E24t; MD WtlVHP i 


foundation course. Bridging the 


23X0 Aru foundation course. Handing foirhary 
1 sovrees: wtjmcn’fo the first worjd Mr (AtOf: 

23X0 K?EnBgWwmAl- Irony and "Tom Jones" 
, ^ (A^Hl p«g 4) 

Tuesday Marcl| 5 

B ® Geology L«dK^: Bodmht-sind Dorset 
roumtailon ««™. Tlrie m be 


23X0 Educelloa for Aduki' AAdi Edpcatloo la the 
, NonHc.tauurie* (E35S; prog 5) ••• '. 


Friday March S 

■ bbc3 

6XQ' The EnUghtentneni. Both: a theatre for plets-, 

8X3 ' Dlcw;^ rain 1 4nd aEKffouf. Ethoiogy^ 

' .-, nevra lo iwwhont [SD2M; prog 2) 

; W WegpdpuUpok • 
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So often tho shared copy of The. Times Higher Education 
Supplement goes missina just when you were half-way 
through the relevant article (or job advertisement]. For £30 
ydu can have the THES delivered to your home ror a year 
with the added bonus of a FREE copy of the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations* to equip you with memorable 
things lo say and a FREE copy of Fowler's Modem English 
Usage ‘ — the standard work for writers. 

Simply fill in the coupon and send it vinth your cheque made 
pqyable to Times Newspapers Limited to the address below, 

Otter «ppt*i '<0 rwoMbioibari M ill* if< oMycmtcioiff on Jim* 30 1985 *popwbocV odMan 


Supplement 


| ?«»»• Ufbkriptjon lo Thv Timas H)gh«r Education Supplement I 

| plus rtiv FREE Oxford Dictionary of Qiiqra lions ond Fowlar’s Modern 'English I 
■ - Uwga. I Wtclosa my chapua (or R30 mg'de payable loTimet Newspapers Li ml led. j 

J . : . ■ • V 1 ' • - 1 ' ■ | 


I Name:, 
j 1 Address: 

ry\ ■ '! 

| ; SigitPdi - 


(FME). | 


S ■ vwiVi , 

I CO c POn i' toBB,h ® r wi,h y° ur cheque, to Nigel Denison. The Timet 

| gnerEducalipn Sup plemenl. Priory House, S» John’s Lane, London ECl M 4BX. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Appointments 


Thelimes Higher Education 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
t . Tel: OJ-253 3000. Telex 26497i 

All advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates 


copy deadlines: 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges ^ 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education * 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

Other classifications — ^ 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 1 ClaBsified Display: 

Minim urn size : 9cm x 1 col @£111. 60 I Friday in the week prior to publicatio 
ClassifiedLmaee-£2.40periine I Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines-@£7.20 I Monday .10.00 am in the 

Box number -£2.00 I week of publication 


Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



Universities 


AUSTRAL! 


nfcuUn.ionrtr/ 


m 


(unity laUnlv*n tty po 


m 


LSITVOF 




a rasa ofspeclalUalion, 

i ' ,mTuTi of booial 

Ona poet la I lor an Eoanomlat wIUi flood theoretical background. Ilia aecond post 
require* a Social Solaniiat with a ntultl -dfaolpllnarY baokoround (preference for 
researcher to do aome, ol tha follow-up work aynthaalzlnfl studies emarglnfl out or 
Toe h n ology Studies and to assist with production ol malarial far courses In this 
a* «r . ««fleval by student* and other rsiearohen). 

Appointment to both posts will be lor two years. Dulles to ba assumed a* aoon as 
possible. 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. LIBRARY 

Succuslul applicant will be expectsd to aat | Bt t ha Campus Librarian with all 
aspacta ol arfmfnlatraiion ol the Library. Applicants should ba graduates with pro- 
faeafanel library qualification* and oonaldarabla sxparfcmce at a senior level In an 
academic library, and should possess: 

III administrative experience and academic orientation; 

(2) the i ability to communicate and work effectively with faculty, administration 
and students; 

(3) a special Interest In and knowladg* ol an araa of library and Information 
science evidenced by scholarly isaearoh and/or creative actMty. 

Duties to ba assumed as soon aa possible, 

LECTURER/A88ISTANT LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

Preference will be ahan to applicant* with expert anna In one of the loilowlrw 
Atmospheric Dynemfoa; Thin Film*; Energy 
Studies Teaching experience In EJaoironfca will ofao ba an ataaL Duties to be 
assumed by Oatonar f. 1886. or aa soon aa oosslbln ihBraaftnr 


'juhSS'SSSSph «Mn5? ^5rilli 82B ,r, 33 -” 0 ABBSTWlfiaCnjilBV 
j WmS&iSSmt'SBi! * 7,7 “ 2,8,3 DEPUTY UBRAR1AN 

,D P nor "y ?■“ paaaagea plus baggage allowance up to US$900 on 
appointment and normal termination. Special aMowanca up to US$300 lor ship- 
MoI mM books and taacWog/reaearch equipment on appointment 
■‘.ES,;? «fV «^>paranu.Z P sKE 
hH Book Grant Annual Study and Travel Grant for 

dpara^ m o*tar va Wol^ 1 B * 9n ‘ Tr,r “ porta,ion «"owance to persona who own and 

fuf partloteari of quaUnaitlona and 
„r7 F1 ® no il 9‘ 01 “rtlv marital status, and tha namea and addresses of- three 
ralsraH should ba Mnt as soon aa possible to tha Raglatrar. Unhmrsliv nf ihS 


obtainable from either aouioe. 


THE CITY UNIVER8ITY 
Department of Aeronautlce 

Lectureship 
In Aerospace 
Structures 

Applications are Invited for a 
Lectureship in the Department 


HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


experience. „Thty 


Experience pf research Into 
etru^ral u&.pf. cbmpbSte 
maje rfats .• or . oomputer aided 

.S^ajSE^ 


1 U N t v t: ttsiT v or n:;i:i : 
Triii it j 


LECTURESHIP IN 
PURE MATHEMATICS 

(Oriented toward! 

* Theoretical Computer 
Science) * 

Applications are invited for (he 
above post in the School of Matte 
malic8 at Trinity Cattegn. Dublin. 
Following b period of expansion k 
lie computer-related activities, (he 
School of Mathematics now «m 
to appoint to a Lectureship in Pnc 
Mathematics a perron whoa 
research interests are In tbeorcllffl] 
computer science or a branch of 
mathematics relevant to it. . 
Salary Scale; ]R£9 l Q31-£17 < S74pi. 
Appointment will be made wUh 
the salary range lR£9,03t- 
£11,629 p.o. al a point comma** 
ale with qualifications ud 
experience to date. 

Application fbrnu and farther pi* 
dollars relating to this pod nuylt 
obtained fromt EUahlUhfst 
Officer, Staff Ortlce, TrtnfCf CM- 
lege. Dublin 2 to whom cmopWed 
applications should ba rttehud u 
not later than Friday , 22nd Mini. 
IMS. (« 


UNIVERSITY OF BAST ANQU* 1 
Noiwloh • . 

LIBRARIAN 

Applloatlona are Invited tor 
post of Librarian, In euocetolonto i 
Mr W L Qutiaman, who retlre#ln 
September 1986 alter aentjfli 
alnoe the foundation of tne 
University, Candidates «lw« 
have wide experience In aca- 
demic libraries and a prow 
record In the menaflameriira , 


point on Grade iv oi tnag""" 
Ubraiy atari scale (HNW- 
£22,136). . 

Applloatlona (rive ooplei), # 
Ina full partfculara of 
qualHtatlona and experieiWj 
together with the names 
MdreuB* of three P*«onajo 

W|ch NR4 7TJ (telephoned 


68161 ext 2208) fromWP™ 1 
further pertlcu are mev » 

aari3rr«? 


Man* 19f 

application 


" University of 
. Liverpbol 

Projeot on CtarajUPoUgf in 
• Europoan Convpuniw ■ 

■. Applies tibria are mvftad ror 
tha;pdpt pr : - * 

research 

ASSISTANT 


knowigdgp or 

■ would ''be -aft- jRdvantagn* 

. . ; /The »bat'. la 'tenable .Zgj 

-assassSB>s*-ii*- 

-Br^EEsaagg: 




jniversities continued 


NEW POSTS AT SALFORD 


Applications are invited for the following new academic posts 


CHAIR IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


i is Synthesis with reference to 

Co-ordlnallbn Chemistry of the Transition and/or Main Group 


CHAIR IN QUANTITY AND BUILDING 
SURVEYING 


^ cuts by atidBB 


elements. Candidates are expected to have an active and proven record 
ol research In this area. 

The person appointed will take a leading rote in leaching and research 
in ihe Inorganic Section ol the Department of Chemistry and Applied 
ChemlBtry and will be expected to collaborate In (he Department's current 
programme ot expansion In Synthetic Chemistry. (Rat CH/293/THES). 


E ssential qualifications are an honours degree In a relevant subject, 
extensive practical experience and corporate membership of 
either the Building Surveying or Quantity Surveying divisions ol the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 

The person appointed should have definite research interests which 


reflect l tie industrial and practical ethos ol the University and be ready to 

itfh 


LECTURESHIPS IN CONTROL 
AND INSTRUMENTATION 


assume leadership ol the Division ot Building and Quantity Surveying and 
Its two surveying degree courses within the Department of Civil 
Engineering. (Ref C/24B/THES). 


“These posts are wllhln Ihe Control and Instrumentation Group of the 
I Department ot Electronic and Electrical Engineering. Candidates 
should preferably possess a higher degree in Electronic Engineering. 
Electronics or a relevant scientific subject and have s research interest In 
onB or more of the following topics: Control Systems. Analogue or Digital 


LECTURESHIPS IN ADVANCED 
MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
AND DESIGN ENGINEERING 


onB or more oi ine following topics: control systems. Analogue i 
Circuit Design. Imbedded Computer Systems Transducers and 
Instrumentation or Power Electronics Control. The posts oiler 
considerable facilities for research and development in a broad field ol 
electrical and electronic systems Including Bccesslo the department VAX 
760 and PRIME 550 computers. (Ref E/283 THES). 


LECTURESHIP IN ELECTRONIC 
MATERIALS AND DEVICES 


T hese two lectureships are in the Design and Manufacturing 
Engineering Group in the Department ot Aeronautical and 
Mechanical Engineering. This group is responsible for the teaching 
progiammeslnueslgn Engineering and Manufacturing T echnotogy In the 
BSc course in Mechanical Engineering. The main research Interests of the 
group include: Computer Aided Design. Manufacture and Production 
Management. Robotics, Stmutalton, Scheduling, and the design and 

” “ ' is and Flexible 


SSSSRffS^flSS p 

B “ L,t WaR set in 1981 ” 

"Trii mi iifllm 


I Devices Group 

within Ihe Department of Electronic and Electrical Engineering are 
concerned with the use of ion and other energetic particle and radiation 
beams for modifying the electrical and physical properties of materials and 
for composition and structural analysis of solids. The successful applicant 
should nave research experience in these areas and will be expected to 
have competence In Information technology and/or electronics. 
(RefE/284/THES). 


Manufacturing Systems. Links between the group and Industry are well 
established, and two major Teaching Company Schemes are supported. 


The successful applicants will be expected to be active in devetoptn g their 
own research interests, particularly in accordance with the objectives of 
theSERC Application of Co maulers in Manufacturing Engineering 
Initiative (RetME/396/THES). 


LECTURESHIP IN APPLIED GEOLOGY 


LECTURESHIP IN MARKETING 


i at both 

undergraduate and postgraduate levels and to contribute to 
research In Marketing within the Department ot Business and 
Administration. Candidates should possess appropriate academic 
qualifications and hava strong teaching and research Interests in 
International Marketing. Relevant business experience and knowlec 
one or more foreign languages would be an advantage. (Ref BA/39/1 


fNandKtetes should possess good academic qualifications in 
V Geology and have experience in Geotechnical Engineering. An 
appropriate highBr degree and/or professional qualifications would be 
advantageous. 


The person appointed will be responsible lor lecturing Engineering 
Geology on the Civil Engineering Degree Course and for lecturing 


' Subsidiary Geology on the Geography Degree Course. Research and 
industrial consultancy will be encouraged. (Ref C/248/THES). 


itntments will be madB to these' posts from 1 August 1985 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Salaries: Lectureships on scale £7250- £1 4,925 pa. 

Chair within the professorial range and not less than £18,070 pa. 

Further particulars are available from the Registrar, University of Salford, Salford M5 4WT 
ref: 081-736 5843, Ext. 215/71 72) to whorri completed applications should be relumed by 22nd March 19B5. 
lease quote appropriate reference number.- 


UNIVERSITY 

OSALFORD 



CHAIR OF 
PHYSICS 


AppPcatlorte are Invited 
fora -Chair of Physios 
made vacant by the 
retirement of Professor 
E W Lee, Applicants 
reay have research 
Interests In any area of 
oxperimental main- 
stream physics, 


University of 
Dundee 


University of 
Birmingham 


University of 
Lancaster 


Centre for Petroleum end 
Miner el Lew Btudlee 


Applications ere Invited for 
the poet of 


Deportment of industrial 
and Business Studies 


LECTURER IN 
PETROLEUM LAW 


LECTURESHIP 


LECTURESHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 
< ECONOMIC . 
HISTORY) 


Universityof 
Dundee 1 


Universityof 

Exeter 


. Dapertmeftte of Physical 
Education- and Phyelolooy 


LECTURERIN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Graduates who hold an 
npnruprlote Honours deoree 


(Two poete> 


Applications ora Invited for 


dnd'eTtaechlnB qualification in 
Physical Education and would 


Appllcntipha are Invited for 
the above pOat which I* ten-- 


In Ihe Centre for Petroleum 
end Mineral Low Studies i In 


the poet of Lecturer. The main 
dutlae will be the teach Inn of 


Applications ere Invited for 
the following two postal 


tho UnlvnrVity or Dundee. Ap- 

■ gld ■ — “ ” 


UID vsistman# •»» - — -r 

pi {ednts should be law pradu- 
ales or ehou(d hold prorsa- 


Further details may be 
obtained from the Sec- 
and Registrar, 
Ths University, 8oufl> 


809 6NH, »o 


—.j applications (10 
«#|wfrom persons In 
22 Uk) should be sent 
Wore 23 March 1988, 

: . ■• •• -• (oaqrre 


elonnt loeel ‘» u »U flc * tl< l lV fi 
preferably hath. The poet Is 
For teaching end roeeairoh In at 
t two of the following. UK 
oleum Lew. International 


business poUcy/ao-ateglc man- 
agement to undergra dusts, 
end possibly MSA students. 
The ability to contribute to 
another eras of buelneae eiu- 
dles, euch as' Market! no or 
Bus In dm Economic or ttrs»- 
nlsatlon. would he' an edven- 


1. A pormooent post ten- 
able from 1 September 19BB. 


u»r moo. 

The auocoMrul applicant will 

nB |j — 


rnyuLU uuumiun bum 

like co comblna eotno Caching 
In Chet nubject while eltnul- 
taneouely work Ins for a MSd 
degree (by thaaie) in Esarclea 
Physiology, ere Invltod to 
apply for the poet of 


able from ? May 1 DBS .or as 

"jfe 


aoon as possible thereafter 
(end In any ceee not later than 
1 October 1M5). 


Tho research Interests of 


the Department ere fn- the 
areea of ertlflclel Intelligence^ 


least I 

and Compnratlva Petroleum 
Law and tha International 
Law of Merino naeourcoe. 
ealory scale currently £7,9BO 
to CM.&29 but due for review 
rrom April I BBS with placing 
dependent upon qualifications 


“Yhe 

uy Will 

L7.BZO-E1 4.985 plus euper- 


appointment will be 

from let October. 1985 and 
the salary will h* on tha scale 


have special responsibility for 
teaching post-war eoonomCa 
hlatary, but WUI also be at- 
'pitted to contribute to other 
economics nr economic his- 
tory courses and to participate 
actjvoly In research. 


GRADUATE 

ASSISTANT 


which tha University Inlands 
to fill rrom 1 October I BBS for 


Salary on 


end experience. 

Fortner ParUculera ere 


emulation. 

Further particulars end ap- 
plication form from the Assis- 
tant Registrar (Commerce). 
University of Birmingham, 


sww 


the Lecturer 
(£7.590 


A period of two years. 

The Successful, candidate 


Will be employed for e ppyjx- 


B. A temporary post ten- 


ruruior rw WU- , 

available from the Personnel 
Officer. The University, Dun- 
doe, DDI 4HN. with Whom 
applications (6 copies contain- 
ing full career details and the 
names of 3 refereeal ahould bp 
lodged by 4 April 19BO- Pleaeh 
quota reference EST'*/ 

89(01. . . ■ 


P.O. Box SfiS. Birmingham 

' ' ■ ‘ for 


BIB 8TT, to whom the forma 
should be returned by Band 
March 1989. quoting refer-, 
enca C/300. Hl 


able from I October 1985 to 
30 June 1386. The successful 
applicant will teach mainly In 
labour hlatoiy, but there will 
" nltfae 


be QPPoftunl 


to teach In 


, other, course* {depending on 
background and experience*)- . 


I mutely 16 hours per week In 
the Department or Physical 
Education end will 'work 
mainly with female students., 

— - - Ted. to. 

tudent 

wlll'b'O' 

required to- pay f*“ at Ihe 
conceeelonsry rote hanrinlly 


design and formal aspects or 

E rogra mining IsnguaDee. dale 
oaes and Information retriev- 
al. dletrlbuted computing, 
compute ra in education and 
non-standard • computer 
archltecturee. However, well 
qualified persons la other 
areas of computer science are 
.also welcome to apply. The 
Department wishes to streng- 
then He teaching In the general 


mainly with female aiuaen 
He/fehe will be required 
register ae a part- time elUd< 
for a hjgner degree but will 


area of eystems-releted soft- 
ware In addition to expanding 
lie existing research prog- 


ton to expanding 


Commencing salary will be 
within the range £7.980 - 


salary: vjItoB .te* 


‘ftrit 


available only to cor tail n' full- 
time acndamlc'.andresearch 


£10,780 p.e. on the 
£7,580 - £14,985 p.e. 


the scale 


'three paints- of the ; Lecturer, 
salary scale (£7.830,- £ 8. 450). 




University of 
Cambridge 


Aston University 

Management Centre 


The department ha* a. wf do 
is of reeaerch Intereatg. 

tiding business and labour 

hisioi'y. 


range- .. 

Including builnoif j..~ 

trade and devalop 


staff. - 

■ Tribes...-, 

an Infttal salary or £5. 

'annum. 

Application*. ; contain inn 
Tull career details and the 
■i antes of throe reforoea: 
should be sent aa aoon aa 


Further particulars avail- 
able from the Personnel 
□ rrice. University pf Exeter. 
Exeter EX4 4QJ. to whom 
appllcatione (6 copies: over- ■ 
sees candidate* 1 copy I should 
ba sent by SB March 7 9B5. 


ftSRC Work Organleetlon . 
' Research Centre 


,OT RESEARCH FELLOW 


Belfftst. 

v Chair 
; op economics 

2fi®aPSdssaa-S' 


professorship 

OF COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY 

. epedal refe^aneb to Greek ano 
Mow vdcant 


Applloatlona ere invited 
from well-quaiined graduBtej' 
fora Research Fellowahin to 


nillUl j ■ u auu w— — w — 

ment, public aaetor. econo- 
mics, labour and regions! ato- 
nDHiic* end.epdftO.lprc thought. 

-Tor further particular* and 

kitKS: 

Lancaster LAl/ '4VW.. where 


passible to The Personnel 
Officer. ‘ - - 


u.mai , Tho University. Dun- 
dee. DDI 4HN from whom 
Further Particulars are avail* 


quotlne reference no. 3403. 
(This poet U being resdver- 
tlSed because of an Increase to 


nblo. please quota Ref. EST/ 
38/H5/TH. HI 


the salary ranoe available: 
previous appllcatione will, 
automatically be considered). 
1384801 HI 


work on one or more pi^jecte 


in the eaaond. phase or 
centre's programme: .TIjeee 
projects' are cones mod with 
purveys or tha Designs ij of 
work organisation, and of 


sDplIeetlOns (six copfqal naan- 
tug tiiroe rttferaos should he 

«"% o rss f raVfJT r * w, " j!? 


. March 


HI 


University of 
Birmingham 


pattern* of work ofaSnlapUgn 
in Britain. A thlrd.prajedt :jMII 





University of 
'Birmingham 


The Uni versi ty of! 
Manchester - 


Centre ror CainpiilliM 
and Computer Srlrinr 


lOCMi 

Experience Yft 


design . 


EiV^^nt n rs^t w w 


18B7. 


_.„JTRAT1VE 
ASSISTANT •. 

Application s bre |ri vliad f or 


TEMPORARY 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
. OFFICER 


LECTURERIN 
HISTORYOFART 


Appllv.it loan ore divlU'ct 
from 'grad iiiiten lor t|u> tilimi*' 
post. Tile AdiiiliiWnillvr 


Present pensionable 
Stipend £80.995. 






**■ ^Ul^IJ^^^biara may ba 
io Personnel 
Uni 


be ann* *? Faculties, rrom 

sar'g xggf^ iss 

SffiShrrr 

n< .An 


The Command no ealtary will .. 
be within tho range £7.580 w 

Sa ew? PBr , * nntun 1 (tartter.. 


Applications 4re Invited for. ■ 
the above post .'from candl- 

- .... — ■- “*ld 


APpUcslion form* and 
further " pju-tlcdlAre^'mayl u} 


Of ■ Sdancp Division*. Cowl 
Honours degree and sound. 


dates wltl* interest In tha field ; 
of . Poat-elxteenth . .century 
European Art. [t Is eMpaciod 
. that the. appointment. i 


obtained. 




t.n.bl. for .Walvp irlnJUI. ■ 
from August lean. 


be ■ 




date: 86 APHJ 





J 90S' to Senior Assistant 

hssss^xa Hfs: 

plUtfon • form., muy be 
-obtained^ . i'.-.v- - k (• P-* 


Salary £7.330 - £9.020 p. a. 
Super annuetlon. 


Application form* (return- 
able by March 80th) and furth- 
er particulars from tint Reg-' 


latrar. The Unlverelty, Man-, 
cheater MIS BPl,. Quote reft 
29/B5/THE8. (S3454> H I 


I- i 


Oflfi-er HeudSii ipnni nri« hilnu 
rlerlral, adinliialHlrurite anil 
amumtn Hiinpurt li»r (lie <Ti«n- 
<re. and It* iuirrii.il Ciiiiiuili- 
tees; tnucllirr with I'i'i-tulii 
npetiiillnt sen tiVs*. Iti*li-i mu 
admlnlntriilKr anti iniiiiiini*. 
menl e.\|lArlrtlt'n Is essi'iillul. 

bulurv iMi-orriliMt to mu-. 
qiiullflnilluiiH unil i 1 ’tin- rli ‘111 «■. 
on (hr nviUe £1 1 .OTS— £ I 4 .923 
plus aiinmiiinuntluii. 

Furtlirr purtiiiiliirt tr»m 
tfenlur assIhihih Simti'Iuim . 
L'nlvrrnlty «»r nirmiiiiiliiiin, 
P.O. Box 363. Hli'in liiiflmiip , 


M 3 ITT', tu vilium nmili a- 

“ ‘ In' 


lions IS inplcsl hliimUl In- sent 
b> 90 Minx li 1 HRS. H 1 














THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT* 


Universities continued 



University of Durham 

REGISTRAR 
AND SECRETARY 

Following the deathof Mr. I.E. Graham, 
applications from graduates with a high level 
of administrative expertise, and preferably 
with University experience, are invired for 
this vacant senior post. 

Salary: Subject to negotiation - within 
Administrative Grade IV 

Further particulars from Miss N. Clennell, 
Secretary to the Vice-Chancellor, Old Shire 
Hall, Old Elvel, Durham City. Telephone 
Durham (0385] 64466 Extension 604. 

Applications including names and 
addresses of three referees to be received by 
20th March, 1985. 




)\ 

'* ! - : 1 .. 


• ; i ! • 


• i . . ' •> i 

i •• 
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THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

Lecturer In 
Computer Science 

Applications are invited for a 
new post ol lecturer. The 
Department ol Computer 
Science Is close!/ associated 
with lha University's Centre for 
Software Retiablflly which Is 
making a major contribution to 
the A Ivey Programme. 

This Is primarily a research 

contribution In their field and 
wffl be expected to coHaborale 
with other members of the 
university and industry. 
Expertise In software 
engineering, IKBS, networking, 
data bases or graphics Is 
deelrabfe. The appofntmertwill 
be made to the Department or 
the Cehtre, according to the 
Wd of expertise, and wflj be tor 
five years In the first Instance. 

Sffe'wW'b! on, the! scale 
£8 , 7p-£te , 158, Including 
London Allowance. 



l fe 

mu 


I Cloning date: IS March 1996 

• • , • <080736) 

University of . - 
Reading 

• j • flapartmentof Economic* 

• . " 'Appllcetlorta are Invited fOr 

^ .■ • _ .* ^ 


W 
'.M V-‘ 



The University of 
Wollongong 
Australia 

Application* are invited 
from suitably qualified end 
on Parian cad paraone for: 

HEAD, CENTRE FOR 
MULTICULTURAL 
STUDIES 

The Centra has bean estab- 
lished (e> to research and 
disseminate Information ab- 
out the multicultural nature of 
Auairalfan society, ibt to In- 
vestigate the social, cultural, 
and economic barrlera experi- 
enced by athnlc communities 
In Australia, ic) to concan- 


..an eocie 

and -participate In teaahlna 
programmos to meet the needs 
of students working with 
athnlc communities. 

Applicants should have 
lA - oprtnta academic qual- 
ifications and ba able to work 
J* 1 an Intartltaelpllnary role, 
expertise end experience ere 
required in both 'purs' and 
action reteareh, community 
involvement, working In a 
S°:£E" ,B, L V V W “» 'vith unl- 
stalT members, and 
With paopla end organisation 
outside the Unlverelty, end 
developing support from out- 
side aources; 

' ^The oppolntmert os Head 

SI be p* Bd ® for 

2? HriP* 1 or dye years 

"IHier P'-pfeaearlBl (salary 
A3B-,p3d) or A 0*0 (Mb** Bw#.- 


Fol low ing tha initial term, 
the appointee will ba either 
re-appointed as Hoad of Uie 

2 further period or . 
appointed to an, appropriate 
ten lire tile position at or above 

£&*!r a xA£?¥! a r ,av . e| the 

7*0/1 of the University. Fares 
to Wollongong far the eppoln- 
I 1- * paid. 

oayShle.* 100 ** >llowann ta; 

-I Applicant* should provide 
details of qualifications, em- 
ployment history, rase arch in- 
terests. publication* end 
f'amee and addresses of three 
f of •££*■• .. -Applications 

iSIfEK*!. ‘Appointment Ap- 
plication' > should be far- 
warded to the University 
Tb S University or 
ollongong, p.o. Box 1144, 
?'• . H«vv South 

. qua r e. J^indop -WC 1 JH . 

ssr,r!sm.t,;. n " ■“ 

the 


. pqmjr- ; n;,, 

i Pepsi-thu^ 


University of 
the West Indies 
Cave Hill Campus, 
Barbados 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts at the 
Cava Hill Campus of the Uni- 
versity of tbs West Indies, 
Barbados; 

(1) SENIOR 
LECTURER 

LECTURERINLAW 

in the Faculty of Law. Ap- 
plications are welcomed from 
persons with competence In 
Commercial Law. Insurance 
Law and Company Law. 

(2) SENIOR 
LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 

IN ACCOUNTING 

In ttio Department of Manage- 
ment Studies, Faculty of So- 
cial Sciences. Applicants 
should be competent to taaah 
(I) Financial Management and 
Management Accounting (II) 
Auditing. Preference will be 
given ta applicant* who ere 
also competent to teach one or 
the following-. (It Business 
Economics (II) Social 
Psychology. 

(3) RESEARCH 
FELLOW/JUNIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

In the Inatftuta or Social end 
Economic Roeearoh. Appli- 
cants ehould he Social Science 
Graduate* with knowledge of 
public administration, experi- 
ence In aurvay methods, com- 
petence In computer snalysla 
and experience in editing end 
producing academic publica- 
tions. 

The successful applicants 
will be expected to assume 
duties by September 1, 1BB3 
or os aoon as possible there- 
after. 

Salary scales: Senior Lec- 
turer: DDBJ41.876 X 1.36B • 
30,11)4 X lj4&4 - 34, Sift (B) 
5f 1,464 - 07,504 p. a. Lectur- 


a I,ae>4 -07,304 p.B. Lectur- 
er & Research Fellow: 
BDSSS 1,644 X 1,368 - 
SB, 809 (D) X 1,368 - 48.060 
p.a. Junior Research Fellow: 
BDBSB6,11B X ) ,872 - 


sorch Fallow: 
X 1,368 - 


MiflfJHr u v r- i.w 

98,636 p.a. 


Up to five full economy 
class passages plus baggage 
allowance of USSI.flOu on 
appointment and normal ter- 
mination. Special allowance 
up to US3400 for shipment or 
acedamlc booka and teaching/ 
rasa arch equipment on 
. apgalntment. ■ . Unfurnished 

. (da allowance offio % of basic 
- aojery ' to starr making awn 
housing arrangements. UWI 
S^ 1 ? r,b i l l. ,on °' equivalent of 
•016 of boaic salary to Super- 
animation Schema. Annual 
Study end Travel Grant for 
self, spouse and up to three 
chUdron. Book a rent up to 
BD8S60Q per annum. 

Detailed applications 
(three copies) giving full par- 
ticulars of quallflcetlpna and 
experience, date of birth, 
marital status end the nemos 
and addresses or three <3> 
raferoas should be sent aa 


•oon ms possible to the Cnm- 
University of 
tha Want Indies, P.o. Box 64, 
Brldgatown, Barbados. The 
University will send further 
particular* for the A posts to 
all applicants. These particu- 
lars may also be obtained from 
th® AuoGlntfan of Common* 


5 • SEmORTtJTORH • J 

' a rod bates '! in •: psycttolony '• 

>fiA Bnsstar JSyas; 

'SfssHiuisi^sik 

oy, especially In ^araM o? hu- : 
«*!» W^monti.rp*yti,*oSy 
. hnlmal - ba- 
^•vigur. inquiries to PrOfss- 


Goldsmiths* College 
University ofLondon ■ 

School of Education 

• v *: TWOROSTfiOF r . 
LECTURER/ •• • 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INDE8IGNAND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
two pcMu; to commdnea on 

. i Septam bB r 1 at. l 985 . 

th« paraone . i 


. aa.vagaaaii 

■ ethoal-teachlng oxpertanca. 

•• The pasta era In UisYollowInB 

i. areoav ; r . 

7) .Oj*® 6 hlb- Cdmmunloatlon. 
particularly tha creative and 

... 


Imperial College of 
Science and • 
Technology 

Department of Mathematics 

VACANT 

LECTURESHIPS 

Bevsrsl academic staff have 


resigned from the Deportment 
In order to take up Chairs at 
other universities In the UK. 


Thus, the Department Is able 
to fill a number of vacancies 
and requests applications 
from pure mathematicians, 
applied mathematic I ana. 

numerical analysts end stat- 
isticians. The present re- 
search Interests of the Depart- 
ment arsi 

PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Complex analysis, number 
theory. Iterations and maps, 
real snalysla. functional 
snalysla, potential theory, 
stochastic differential aqua- 
tions, algebra, topology and 
group theory. 

APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS 
AND NUMERICAL 
ANALYSIS 

Fluid mechanics, solid 
mechanics, diffraction, quan- 
tum machanlaa of the solid 
state and of aurfneo phe- 
nomena, statistical mecha- 
nics, dynamical systems In- 
cluding In tegrable systems and 
chaotic phenomena, combus- 


tion theory, differential equa- 
tions and eigenvalue prob- 
lems. Numerical analysis of 


' ’wlUiin Prd- 


Prtri of. animal bn- 

l ° Mra *T 



ordinary end partial differen- 
tial equations and Integral 
equations, moving boundary 
problems, variational Ine- 
qualities. 

STATISTICS 

Statistical theory, at a tie tic 
■I methods, design of experi- 
ments, simulation, applied 




tlstlcal computing, data analy 
ale, contingency tables, ex. 
trams value theory 
series, sampling. 

Applications are welcome 
from those Interested in other 
areas of mathematics, particu- 
larly the discrete areas of pure 
mathematics together with 
differential topology, dlf- 
farential geometry and erga- 
dlc theory. 

Teaching responsibilities 
will Include undergraduate 
and graduate work within the 
Department or Mathematics 
and eleo lecturing to students 
or other disciplines such os 
Physics, Chemistry and En- 
gineering. 

Apply by 1)6 March 1989 
with names of three referees 
‘ Professor J.T. Stuart, 
FjR-S., .Department of 
Mathematics. Imperial Col- 
lage. London BW7 9AZ. 
Further particulars can be 
obtained from Mrs H. Hodg- 

9,n ' p & 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

The Language Centra 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN ENOLISH 
AS A FOREION 
LANGUAGE 

Applications are Invited for 
a poe t of 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN THE LANGUAGE 
CENTRE 

Candidates should ba ape 
dellate In English aa a 
Language, although prefer- 
ence may. be given to an 
applicant who can also offer to 
' ?*?*?? Robing of; applied 

<>— gUtatlcs. An Interest In 
. . . teaching languages for special 
purposes or In the develop- 
pvent .of computer . assisted 
,r ' language learning would be an 
.. advantage. 

Salary will be at , an 
appropriate point an the Lec- 
turer’* salary scalar £7.330 - 
614,393 pgr annum, accord- 
ing to age, qualification! and 
experiance- 

’ . • IV Tl jr 1)? 6r particulars they be 

m>m -the Benton 

. »£^JSCTSJS* r 

lod 


ThA University of 
MfinoRester. 

_ CAREERS 
INFORMATION 
OFFICER . 


University College 
London 

Department of 
Photogram me try and 
Surveying 

LECTURER 

The Department offers 
three M-Sc. courses (Sur- 
veying; Photogrammetry; 
Numerical Methods) and pro- 
vides undergraduate and 

S aduate service teaching In 
e Engineering end Science 
Faculties, os well aa contri- 
buting substantially to the 
University or London M.Sc. In 
Remote Sensing . 

Professional experience 
desirable, same of which 
should hHve been in field 
survey. Academic staff muat 
undertake research. Interest 
In experience In any of the 
following would be welcome, 
although the list Is not exclu- 
sive: geodesy, numerical 

methods. lend surveying, 
digital mapping, computing, 
engineering end Industrial ap- 
plications, hydrographic sur- 
veying, 

Balers' range £7,320 to 
£14,923 plus £1,233 p.a. LA. 
Commencing salary up to 
£10,730 p.a. plus LA. 

Further Information may 
be obtained from Professor 
I. A. Harley, Department or 
Photogrammetry and Sur- 
veying, University College 
London, Gower Street, Lon- 
don WC1E ABT. The poet la 
available from 1 June 1B8B. 
Applications (no forms) Inc. e 
full c.v. and names end 
addraanoa of two referees to: 
Assistant Secretary (Person- 
nel), University College Lon- 
don, Gower Street, London 
WC1E ABT. Closing date for 
a^Hcadona 1 April 1983^. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department Of Physiology 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post evollable from 
1 September 1989. 

Qualifications and spealal 
Interests required In one or 
more of the mein arose of 
research In which the Depart- 
ment Is currently engaged. 

Salary an the scale far 
Lecturers (£7,9fl0-£14.985) 
according to age, qualifica- 
tion* ana experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Professor B R Jewell 
(Tel: 0933 431 791>Ext 7367). 

Application forma and 
further particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
Tha University. Leeda LS 2 
9JT, quoting reference no. 
104/13. Closing data for Qp- 
pllcailona 38 March 1983. HI 


University of 

Edinburgh 

Department^ Nurslna 

SENIOR LECTURED 
LECTURERS 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
(re-advertisement) 

a 

Boat in the DonMbMnS 
Nursing Studies. The 
IS focused upon Healut&iurS 
tlon oh a discipline smS 
volves the teaching or hLuk 
education as an eiaontlaTp,,! 
of the nursing role and rtil. 
tlon. in addition, tha etuSS 
health education In Ita count? 
for practice- baaed davew! 
monte, evaluation end 
search are particular faahirM 
and expectations of the S 
tureshlp. 

Applicants should be ru. 
(stored nurses, health vldim 
or mldwtvea who hold ablate* 
degree end have teeahina h. 
search and health eduAt^ 
axporlancB. The eppolnbnm 
will be dependent upon th* 
suitability and queuflcaUoS 
of the applicant. The ■elaryan 
the Senior Lecturer acale u 
£1 4,133— £1 7 ,705 and on u. 
Lecturer scale CS.Baa. 
£14,823 with point of intn 
according to qualiriuikm 
and experience. The poiium 
I s funded for a period of thru 
years, subject to review (« 
extension to five yesre. 

Further particulars mi 
available from the Secretin 
to the University, Unlvantty 
or Edinburgh, Old Coiitii. 
Edinburgh, BH 8 9YL, whh 
whom application* by leibr 
including curriculum vllei || 
copies), and the names or tug 
referees, should ba lodged not 
l«*gr than Mondev, let April 
1383. Please quote refereiK* 
no. 1171. HI 


University of 
Warwick 

BOOKSHOP 

MANAGER 

Applications era Invited 
from parsons with appropri- 
ate experience for the poet of 
Manager or tha University 
Bookshop. 

Salary within tha Adminis- 
trative Orada II scalei 
£11,679 - £14,933 p.a. The 
suoceeaful candidate will be 
expected to taka up Ui> 
appointment aa non at 
possible. 

Further particulars may be. 
obtained from tha Reglitrer. 
University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL, quoting 
Ref. No. 3B/B/89. Clodni 
date for receipt of eppUa' 
tlon* la SBnd March 1985. 
(93399) HI 


Fellowships 


? q Tutor* - SAI 7 .69 7, ■ 



.Tha eelory will be on th« ' 
” >9 Increments ; 
to £1 4,1 6a ,'p.a. Inolualve of 
London Allowance. • 




The British Academy 
Thank-Offering 
to Britain' 

Research Fellowships 

A ppli cations era Invited for 

FELLOWSHIPS 

.JHMt-doetoral level ror 
r^--{,°. r iS* OBroh Wroorammea 
inveatigatlng a toplo or an 
" c ?, r i? m . l0 \. fiiduetrial, eoclel, 
political, literary or historical 
f-iw-iSf r 5 ,a yng to tha Brit- 
l*| 7»ta«. Preference will be 
‘riven to projects In the mod. 
arn period. Awards will he up 
to a value of £3,000 a year. 
Appointment will normally be 
for one year, but In certain 
alrcumetencee application for 
renewal up to two yoare may 
beconeidered. Poaeeaalon ora 
fJJTJ? 1 ?. 1 5°**wrMlu*tequBUflca- 
HSfwf,." 0 * ■/'•‘lulremant b - 
the Fellowship* ore not ava,. 
able to support ooureee lead 
‘IS-.. 10 . 11 Profeealonal oi 
academic qualification or da 
gras. 

AFplicatlone ehould be 
?° d A" / ha priori bed 
b j; 61 March. Short, 
* 11 * 2 ? cemlldetoe may ba Ih- 
to attend. Tor interview 
m. London thereafter. 

‘ e 

..ffiaassuasrsaa 


- Oxford!. , 

: St Anhe’s College 

EVAJ^pRn^HARD 
JUNIOR RESEARCH : 
^/.\fflU^WSHiP . V 

The College invitee ap 

• MWW 

ass 

_ frojn ihe 
C men*^ 




le . norm 

• .XiitroV p. Fhii" IS? 

VnlvenflW of Oxford ih the 

o. 1 have either com 

Wfy Ip th e Ir rt^ld'work. 

[rnai^lotiikra may be', 

rr °. m _ tho ■. College 


University of 
Southampton , 

Department of Adult 

Education 

Appllaatloni ere Invited fer 
the poet of • • 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

to conduct a threo-yeer Mttoa 
roeearcli project on Infornw- 
tion Technology In ConUnulM 
Education to begin on 1 Agw 
1085 or aa eoon 
there after. APPllM>ntiaho um 
have pravloua oxperlwiw 

educational reaanroh and 

ogy desirable. 

Bel ary oh M^LjSlHSlj.' 
£1 1 . 303 . Initial eelJJJT ?JJj 
depend on quallflceUona win 
experience. 


Further 

abtelnod^ _ 

Powell, Stefnng D- fa .„ hffaJ0 , 
The UnlvorelWV* w 

Southampton 809 9NH-J,, 
whom appi lead one (In 
cate) ehould* be h " 18 

March, 1983. 1 

reforenae nunbu 
* (53436) 


Oxford - .j*’-'' 
St. Anne’s Collfl?® 

StJHOOLTEAC^JJ 
FELLOWSHIP 198 ® . 

■The Collage Invltj* ■HjISr 
■tion* from men * n *£n 2 wg(i!p 
a 8 ch 0 Vjl teacher Fon°w» I \£ 
.tenable- in either ”‘'^2 ,rt 
Trinity Term A 




f. 

two abed 
. bb ! gent 
April,' IP 

All adyCrtisements 

.. are subject t0 

cindillou |<)i' 

1 acceptance pfTimw 

jNewspaperslUd, 
cpplesofwhlchare} 
Available oit : reqdesn 


T BETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1,3.85 


Polytechnics 


Join the Polytechnic at the centre 
of the hypertechnic - 

Bristol and Its environs Is fast being recognised as one of J 

Europe’s major high technology growth areas - with many 

International names now investing heavily In the region. At the ■UBHUl 


international names now Investing heavily In the region. At the 
centre of this area lies Bristol Polytechnic which, during the next 
few years, expects to make a major contribution towards the 
development of computer aided engineering In the City. 

With this aim in mind, the Department of Engineering Is 
currently integrating its academic planning with that of 
two other Departments, Science and Computer Jfcr 

Studies and Mathematics, and is shortly to move sjmKlt 
Intoa new purpose -designed building under the { 

direction of a new Heaoof Department. The ’*•*^.1 

following appointments will have a major 
influence on the future development of the 
Polytechnic as an Industrial research consultancy: 

Associate Head Rea 

£16,098 -£17,877 pa £13, ( 

(Ref. U91) (Ref. L/‘ 


!■: * 




Bristol n n 
Polytechnic [m® 


Reader 

£13,095 -£16,467 pa 

(Ref. L/92) 

If you have a blend of academic and Industrial 
experience, coupled to proven creative and 
innovative skills, we’d like to meet you. 


innovative skills, we'd like to meet you. 

For further details and an application form 
please contact the Personnel Office, Bristol. 
Telephone (0272) 656261, extension 216 or 217. 
Closing date 15 March 1985. 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED AND } 
LIFE SCIENCES 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
FOOD SCIENCE 

£12,777-£16,104 

The person appointed will have degree 
level teaching experience and research 
ability; will provide a leadership role for a 
group of lecturers In the applied sciences 
and will act bsb Course Leader for the post 
graduate diploma In dietetics. 

Further particulars and application forrtn'e 
may be obtained from the Secretary and 
Treasurer at the address below. 

Closing date lor receipt of applications: 
ifllh March, 1986. 

{080773) 

THE 

QUEENS QQLLEQJE 

GLASGOW® 

IParkDrive,GiBsgow.03flLP. RVw 
Ttel: Ml-3348141. JsASL 

L A Scottish Central Institution. j 


City Polytechnic of Hong Kong 

***«• vt Mud tor On tallowing popu whbh an UnibU bom SunniN 1 B 9 B. 

department of business and management 

^^ WuwxxlUo^finUw 

b BiHhan Managwiwnt, EoononOM and pw4JiJlDiWMal«rtato Uanagwwnt- 

J^jJtMENT OF LANGUAGE 1 ^ V 

•■taeug In Itaralulan ind Chinn*, or Ungulitle* Banter Lantern* h TrgraJitJon *nd 
^JJJJj*ria^«nisiri*ry (HgnadUl} Engll*h,L*gteiii/A»ibi»ni LeMier ta tggijtangninq,. : 

^ARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE _ 

r"* l *1ww/l«luUf In Operation* RmbIiMi, OuanBuilw Mtlhodi and SUditica. 

jytetal Rtqulfshiants tor Appointment . 

ESj-jf*!** CtaHMnU* ahoukl hmi a) a good hangiM dqyaa « pro lyiakyriq utflnc^ 
^ if” J whwtad igiditut guilifMutign or. exUiute* Mparlmca ta i •pwklliod wm. b l 
™"teMpn)(H||oniltx|MHrl*nof, indo) pnougn idminlnudn ifallhv- 

CtaiKMitia ihould haw a) » bond ho noma («in or p«rfaMten»l fturitoteborj 
*poo 111 1 m qu*fflio«|ton b) MjtaUnlW piotaMtenri KporfBiko. wd 

■ Cm dldolei ri»Ud' hiwi ol-a niod honour* dog rat or oquiwdoni protoulonil 

. T'"~ l ? n, ! w ^WNIoo*i3v»*n/pmf*g*rtn*l upaitenoo. 

• mpirw n.inimng gnlde. CondldirtM wall ■ g^'taooort dofluii w 

IjJJJUtan*! ngbUloiHan ind m* nlowit putawtoert oqxrttneo may bo appm* 

: TO CANDIDATfS 

aWBMRlLMeS W ;A. NODULAH STRUCTURE AND ALSO TO CAND1DATEB WTO A 


^^.IttBMKHAioiBULTMICV BECOfiD). 

WnoW Lwrturor nUKOJK P* j**22f2 
u “T'SJ'nter LWuJr HX»19L060 p.n. u HWMMPO 
SShSio HKB1B3.B40. >g. by l? taomnunu. A«I«bm loctenn 

Jz ■ fT° p*; 1 " j)XM>.t4p p.*.bv ,6 hterwnonu. . 

riAgpoWinonii AopoteUMfii will ta mrto taW'W"" ""VS 
•SteaS?* 46«l Wm . mtarribol graiuky on 


nudlDri «id doom ; 
x homing aHowiiuo 


j ih» BMUtab Qm«A AMod»doo ol 

taMnWW 8 » Omffgt 
Hong Kona W “fR* 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
DEPAFtTMENT OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer 11 
In French 

Applications are Invited (or a 
lectureship In French lrom 1st 
September 19B6. 

The bucosuM candidate will 
ba requited to make a aubstaiv 
Hal contribution to the poUHca 
and history areas on the French 
Language and Contemporary 
Studies field In Ihe Poly- 
technic's modular degree 
course and In addition to teach 
a variety of language skllla on 
degree and diploma ooureee In 
the department. Applicants 
should have a good honours 


degree, suitable leaching 
experience at degree level, 
relevant research intereeta and 
an appropriate higher degree. 
8alaiy eoale: . • 

LECTURER ll E7JM8-E1 2,099 
SENIOR LECTURER 
El 1,1 76414,061 
The closing date for appltca- 
Uonals 22nd March 1986. 
Further details and appllce* 
tlon form may be obtained 
from the 8ta«lng Office, 
Oxford Potyieohnfo, Glpty 
Lane, Heaaington, Oxford 
0X3 OBP Telephone Oxford 
(0685) 64777 Wrt. 364 (Poet 
8LF) 

(020734) 


Thames Polytechnic 

School of Chemistry 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN CHEMISTRY 

The Bucceeeful applicant 
will take a leading role In the 
teaching end leadership or 
course* and will be expacted 
to make a contribution to the 
development of applied i*e- 
. aaarbh, AnRUcente • ehould . 
offer Specialised knowledge ■ 
.within pbyeicel, Inordeplc. Si* 
enttlVUCBl .chemtatry . . • . . . 

Salary ace) a; £14:183 ’ 

£lfl,61 kfber) - e) 7i509 Inolu- 
alve. 

• Further particular* and 
application rarm ffOm the 
BraffinB : Officer, Thame* 
Polytechnic. .- Waning top 
Street, London BE1 8 6 PF. to 
. ba returned by <19Ut .March 
1988. . • .. 

The mee ■> Polytechnic la ad 
equal onportuqltlpa amployw. , 

TrentPoIyfechnic 

SENIOR 

TECHNICIAN IN , . 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 1 
AND PRINTING 

(Bcele 6 i £6.dS9 r £9.1 14 per 
1 annum). •> • 

The eucceaiful applicant . 

. will have b background in 
graphic deelan Praot<c4, Pf/* — 

asBsreusjBgMS: 

■ end e thorough undBretendlng 
of. printing proewa e . e epa* 
ctanaetion In on® SL >i 

. of printing would bn nn edven- 

Further deteUa ondformor. 


Polytechnic 



NEWCASTLE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
EDUCATION N.S.W. Australia 


PRINCIPAL 


The Council ol Ihe Colloge is aoekfng a Principal who will exercise 
■ound leadership and actively promote the interests and further the 
davolopment or ihe College. The Principal Is the Chief Executive and 
Piincial Acadamlc Offlcar of the Collage and is responsible to the 
College Council (or the direction and management of the Collage. 

The Collage serves Ihe advanced education needs of Newcastle and Ihs 
Hunter Region and offers a wide range of undergraduate and 
postgraduate degree and diploma courses, at present through three 


postgraduate degree and diploma courses, el present through three 
Schools, the Schools of Teacher Education, Visual and Porforming Arts, 
end Paramedical and Comminity Welfare Studies. Tha Col lego's Effec- 
tive Full Time Student enrolment if I9B6 will be approximately 2,500. A 
significant new development In 1 985 is the introduction of courses In 
basic nurse education, the Diploma in Applied Science (Nursing) for 
trainee nurses. Aa a result of Ihls, and other proposed initiatives, It fa 
expected that die Collage's EFTS enrolment will appromimate 3,200 In 
1967. 

Enquiries about the position, applications and suggestions of the namaa 
of persons who might bo considered are invited. A statement setting out 
the qualities thst will be expected of an appointee and the selection pro- 


of persons who might bo considered ere invited. A statement setting out 
the qualities thst will be expected of an appointee and the selection pro- 
cedures to be adopted, together with additional information, la avalloWe 
from the Collage. Tha Council reserves the right to make an appoint- 
ment by Invitation or not to Till the position lrom respondents to this 
advertisement Potential candidates are advised that all appliceitons will 
remain confidential until the point of shortlisting, but that sn open selec- 
tion process will be employed for the candidates who are chosen for 
Interview. Details of the system that will apply are contained in Ihe 
statement referred to above. 

Appointment will be with tenure, subject to certain conditions. The 
salary for tha position is SA58, 491 p.a. with an expense allowance of 
SA894 p.a. Benefits include superannuation fund membership, bank 
housing lOBn schema, and assistance with travel and removal expenses. 
Applications, Including detailed curriculum vitae and tho names end 
addresses of three referees, will close on 8 April 1985. All enquiries, 
applications and oorrespondonce should ba addressed, marked 
"Confidential", to: 

Mrs M.E, Bowman, The President of CounaiL Newcastle Collage 

of Advanced Education, P.O. Box 84, 

WARATAH. N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 229S. 

A copy of the application should also be sent to the Secretary General. 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts). 36 Gordon Square, 


London ECIH 0PF, from whom further Information l> also available. 

77 i 0 Collega it art Equal Emplo yment Opportunity Employer. iokwabj 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 
Applications are invited for the poat of 


BURSAR 


to head the Finance and Estates Division of the Polytechnics 
administrative professional and technical services. 

Candidates must be professionally qualified in at least one ol 
the male? areas ol raaponatbWity and have proven 
managerial experience at senior level. 

Salary Grade P.O, 2b £13,Q08-£14,682 (grade under 
ravtew) 

Further particulars and application fonh available 1 from the ! . 
Polytechnics Personnel Offfcor, CHy Of Birmingham. s * [ * - 

Polytechnkj, 'F* Block, Perry Bait, Blrmlnghairi B42 2SU. Telr . 
021 366 91 93, Ext. 215/21 (J. 

Closing dale: 15th March; 1985. <■ , .1 " ■ 

.(oepoo^f . 



HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
‘Department of Management & Administrative 

LECTURE ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

REF: ACA567 



iivKlMM MNrch a* t 


ll/SENIOR LEGTU 


TEES SIDE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER! NO 
AND METALLURGY 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the post 
of Lecturer 1 1/8 an lor Lecturer In 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The Department's courses cur- 
rently Include a sandwich BEng tat 
Mechanical Engineering and a lull* 
lime MSc In Computer-Aided Engi- 
neering. A full-time HND in Compu- 
ter-Aided Engineering la to atari In 
September 1965. The successful 
candidate will ba required Iniltfafiy 
lo teach Computer-Aided Manufac- 
ture on these courses. Candidates 
should hove a good honours 
degree and/or a higher degree or 
appropriate Industrial experience. 
Salary E7.B4&-E1 1,176 (efficiency 
bar) - £13,1 28 (work bar)- £14.061 
par annum. . 

An appointment will be made ai 
Lecture* II level and the salary on 
commencement will be no greater 
than £12,069 par annum. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Application forms and further 
particular* from Personnel Beo- 
tian, Tee aside Polytechnic, Bor- 
ough Road, Middles borough, 
Cleveland TS1 3BA. Tel: (0642 
216121, Ext. 4114. 

Closing dele lor applications 
15th March 1986, 


Kingston Polytechnic 

School o( Survaylnn 

LECTURER 
IN ADVANCED 
VALUATIONS 

Valuation ipocmilst ro 
aulraO to loach Advancoi 
Valuations to rinal year stan 
dordon I). Sc. da area In EatatB 
Mannaamont. Course currlau 


principles of cliallenaa to and 
reconsideration or traditional 
valuation method!. 

Applicants should ba Char- 
tered surveyor! or equivalent 
and preferably hold ■ decree 
In Estate Menngoment or cog- 
nate auuject area, Bono pre- 
vious teachtno experience and/ 
or research In the above sub- 
ject area an advantaae. 

Salary range £8,336 - 
£13. B 0 6 Inolu ding London 
allowance. 

Da tails and application 
forma - to be returned by 33 
March 1983 - from Feraonnsl 
Officer, Kirin* to n 

polytechnic, Penrhyn Road, 
Kin a a tan upon Thames KTl 
2EE. Tel: 01-949 1366. Ext. 
387 ■ (3341 8 ) H3 



Sunderland 

Polytechnic 


•• ’V- i 

3ep Sr t ai ia n t of So ale I. 
, 'Holencea 1 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


Library Services . • -* 

AUDIO VISUAL LIBRARIAN 

Scale 5. £7,524- £8,262 

(Re-advertisement) «.:• 

Applications am Invited from chartsisd Ubnrteiu forlha pest' of Audio yieuef'. 1 ' 
Librarian. lo like ohartfs of pptWw and protadvra on ec.qiiihion, «jvtok» 8 ori ■ ’ 

, : andiMS.qfaflau(hi^«wi|f^(«s- t /. r ' 

' ^ 6f#c*r. . 

■■ Uitfa&foWtchnk! fttxStiy 70 Mount Pk LM/froL LSBVX 

[titOtff 207 Sat ext. 2619Z2B20J (0 wtwintppSceNons rMntbm ntiimed 
net latetlhan FrUty t6thMwcti.ja8B. -. • 

Liverpool Peifindtntofi atfEquH qpportwtoEmphyerandweltomBa 
qnjftetioM Irreipttttn of rat* w* merfmf status or di'aabtt'ly, 1930748) 



An application rarm and 
further partleulera may be 
obtained Tram the Personnel 
Officer, • Sunderland 

Polytechnic. Lengham Tower, 
Ryhope Road, Sunderland 
s*?. 7BE. or Tel: (0783) 

76831. Ext. 11. 

,__CIoaln.a deter 19 th March 
1985. (33443) H5 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
■ Preeton 

School or (.nnguapQ and 
Humanltlee 

LECTURERK 
IN HISTORY 

Applications are Invited ror 
lha above poat. Candidates 
ehould bo suitably experi- 
enced and ciunliriad. No speci- 
fic area la opacified but the 
person appointed will be ex- 
pected to contribute to the 
division's work In modern or 
early madam British or Euro- 
pean History. 

Salary . Scale: £7,94 8 to 
£13.099. 

.Application forma and 
further, details, .. obtainable 
from tha Personnel orrico. 
Lancashire Polytechnic, Pre 
eton PRI. 2 TO. 

86303 7 quo tin 


263037 quahna . reference 
number AA/190. . . 

. _ JCtoelng Date: .lath March 
1983.(33 407) HS 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 















Polytechnics continued 


KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

MPhil/PhD in ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited from graduates and final year 
undergraduates Interested In undertaking full-time or part-time 
research leading to the award of a MPhll or PhD degree of the 
Council Tor National Academic Awards. 

Research areas for which supervision Is currently available 
include 

' Labour Economics 
‘ Industrial & Financial Economics 
‘ Economics ol the Firm 
, * Public Economics 

* Macroeconomelrrc Modelling 

* Forecasting . 

* French Social & Political Theory 

* The Politics and Economics of Eastern Europe 
a Political Economy of Socialism and Caprtalfsm. 

Training In the use of computer facilities, the services of a 
computing assistant and a specialist project librarian areavafiabfe. 
Application forms can be obtained from Mr J Davidson, 
Administrative Officer, School of Economfca and Politics, 
Kingston Potytechnlo,' Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon 
Thames KT1 2EE. Tel 01-649 1366. 

(020738) 


Faculty of Technology 

DEPARTMENT OF 
CATERING MANAGEMENT 

Principal Lecturer In Food Science 
Post No CM/5 

to tad teaching end research In food science and nutrition. Applicants 
jnwAJ have a Nflher degree end appropriate experience. The post la 
available with atiacl from 1 September 1986. 

Salary scale £13,098 to £16,467 pa 

forms may be obtained from the Starting 

Closing date tor applications: 29th March 1B8B 


oxford Qlp8y 1 
polytechnic 


Gipsy Lane, Headlnglon, 
Oxford, 0X3 OBP 
L mia Telephone: 
iUUC Oxford 64777 


institutes ofttiglier 

Education 


The Dorset Institute Is on* ol the leading 

DORSET Inatitutee of Higher Education In the Country. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUBINE88 MANAGEMENT 

INSTITUTE HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
OF HIGHER. BUSINESS MANAOEMENT 
EDUCATION (GRADE VI) 

Bwheu MenNienwnl.pl one of the Institute! fcugttt 'topaqmenia. R hea e wel 
balanced spread of courses rangkig over port-graduate. degree and diploma wort with 
both tVMrne and pvtUne mode# ot study. The nnosMful candidate wH be required to 
" hiiVwr develop onunee and 90 m kwelheexpeiwIonotetifloonsiAtancyuidruserdi 
WOIK vdUi period sr rater «K» to Ihe need* of the local com rnundy end Hie g rowth ot new 
todhnotogfce) appHcattont In commerce Ihmughoul Da region. . 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF OPERATIONAL 
; : MANAGEMENT (PRINCIPAL LECTURER) 

: Required hom 6 May quelikxl VwI>vMoUalnih« 

l« ol MAnseemem PnxKtcUorVOpefalbn* Management.- 

SENIOR LECTURER IN . 

; HUMAN RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 

FtaqiAed ftefn S May 1885 or m eoon M poestote thereafter to teaah on Buidneu ' 
Bfaxflte degree end diploinaptOBremmee end la latte leapgnshiMy for Btedesehemenl 
of part-time HNC ootirtws in Business Studlea. 

QiwHlcaflana In Beiwtouml Science eftdfor profeaslonsl experience to expected end 
an Wared hitt»earch« cqnuiAancy Is deabed. . .. 

Salary- Heed of Oepertment £1737 lo £18,170 

- -..Fh. £13^86 lb £15^457 . ’-i - 

• .. aL£i 1 _.i 7 Sto£l 4 . 001 . i« : ■; v, ; . 

Fashttiar Oftsitas fiAtd oppMoedton foemii *[' 

•1 W DVScUm OW TM614L Dbrert Institute of Htfltm BdUeettorv' WshUdbwn, 
yv^OereeLlHWS.sWitWllhone (0202)824111 SxU^O. (080774) 


JC 

V 


Roehampton Froebel 

Institute Whhelanda 


1 


Courses offered by the Institute lead to first and higher degrees of 
the University of Surrey and to other awards. The Institute seeks to 
make the following appointments with effect from 1 September 
1985. 

LECTURESHIP IN TEXTILES 

Required to leach on BA/BEd courses In Constructional and Cre- 
ative Textiles. Applicants should be well qualified academically, 
have Industrial/commercial experience and be able to work from 
the Design approach to fashion and household textiles. Knowl- 
edge of industrial production methods ol garment construction is 
essential, and a professional teaching qualification and 
experience would be advantageous. 

LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY 




and to supervise both undergraduate and post-graduate research. 
Applicants must have a research degree in Psychology. 
Experience of post-graduate supervision or research and publica- 
tion to a level which would enable one to undertake post-graduate 
supervision is also essential. 

LECTURESHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
Scientist required to leach widely over the field of environmental 
science. Applicants should have a particular interest In aquatic 
biology to leach, at final year undergraduate level, courses leading 
to degrees of the University of Surrey. 

The appointee would also be expected to be active In research. 
Applicants must hold a degree In a biological science. A higher 
degree, experience In a wider area of environmental/flald science 
and/or the ability to assist with professional teaching In environ- 
mental science would be addltltona! qualifications. 

LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH PROFESSIONAL 8TUDIE8 
Required to take a substantial share in the leaohlng of courses In 
the principles and methods ot teaching English in tne Middle and 
Secondary school, both at undergraduate and postgraduate lev- 
els. Applicants should have successful recent and relevant school 
teaching exeperience, together with research experience or 
appropriate higher qualification related to some aspect of the 
teachlna of Enallsh. The successful BDOlfcant will be exoactad ala 


to contribute tothedsvelopment of new courses at undergraduate, 
postgraduate certificate, Inservlce and Masters’ degree 
Salary (UI/SL) £7, 648-El 4,081, plus London Allowance £1,038, 
per annum. Application forms and lurther particulars may be 
obtained by writing (olearly Indicating which post) to: R A Fennell, 
Assistant Secretary, Reohampton Institute of Higher Education, - 
Dlgby 8tuart College, Roehampton Lane, London 8W1S 6PH. 
Closing date for applications: Wednesday 20 March 1986. 

The Rqehampton Institute is an equal opportunity employer. 

“ (020746) 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 

St. Mary's is a Roman Catholic College 
of Higher Education and offers under- 

B raduatc courses leading to two-subject. 
A.BEd.and BSc Honours degrees of 
. : the UnWerof/dfSufrfey; well as to a 
' variety of postgraduate courses. Cur- 
Cf II iimmV rently, courses leading to University of 
Ol Ullll J 0 London qualifications are being phased 
/VifliMVA ° m ' T* 1 ' College bas about 1,200 stu- 
VUlItvUlk d enis of whom approximately half are 
^frewherr* Hill registered for BAJBSc degrees and half 
duAWvrrf fiUI for the BEd degree. 

Applications are invited for the following posts. All appoint- 
ments will date from September 1985. 

Whilst applicants must meet the specific requirements outlined 
below, recent successful school teaching experience, especially 
at primary level, and/or successful relevant employment out- 
side tne educational system would be advantageous. 

PRINCIAL LECTURER IN CHEMISTRY 

to lead the Department. ... 

LECTURER (L1I/SL) IN BIOLOGY 

Applicants should be able to contribute in general to under- 
gnduate Biology courses and take special responsibility for 
Animal Physiology. 

LECTURER (LII/SL) IN HISTORY 

Applicants should have specialised in Modem History, have a 
developed Interest in twentieth century British History and be 
abl$ to offer a special study within that period. An Interest in 
imperialism or industrialisation would be advantageous. 
Goring date' for receipt of application?: Friday 22nd March 

l7o5a 

MtaritefraiH Am Prlnldpti, St. Maty’s College, Straw- 
berry Hilly Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 48X . . . ( 020 m) 



aj« B 


Applications tor the boovc parts arc Invited Horn energetic eridiurtaitlca, 
dmiii 10 coiomenff *1 won m ponlW*. The eteu of subject specialism *0 
l>e DUedere*. >; 

1. Dynamic* or MeehsiucatSyiwmi . , ' : 

2, Electro- Mechejilcri Cbairol Sysicmr, Power Hydraulics. : f - ' . 
Applicant* should have had appropriate indualnat eaperlencc, ihopld hav 
*n atdve rateitb InMT^t and.be prepared to teach to Honour* Dance 

IfvfI Its iK^lr * . ✓ ’ 1'* ’ ** , ! ’ • 


level in tJielr ipedattn pridm: . ' ■. !■ 

Salary Scale*: • ’ • ' r - - i - * . - - 


«j S-8(4,001 
ticadon forms tad further particular 


syihire College ol Higher Edactlkm, Ktdkabm 
1GB, triephone Derby 47)81, aatenalon'B, to whom , 
should be returned by Wednesday, JQtlttttatoh 

' ' *'■ :i. H' ■ r. ■ -. “• 


• THE iiiiks MGHfirt febOCAf ibN'stiWtfiMfeiif’ * 


CAREERS OFFICER 

Grade SOI - £9,477~£1 0,107 

For this newly-created post within the Student 
Services Department, the Institute Is seeking a 
suitably qualified, lively and committed person 
preferably with experience in further and/or hlohu 
education. 

The successful candidate will be required to devekn 
a full careers service, Including an information ^ 
resource base, careers education programmes. 



vocational guidance and counselling, Tor all the 
Institute's 4,000 students, most of whom are 
enrolled on degree or other advanced courses. 
Further details and application forms may b« 
obtained from the Deputy Registrar, to whom 
completed forms should be returned by 11th 
March 1885. 

J (020778) 

Bolton Institute 
of Higher Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 6AB ■W 
. Ibl: Bolton (0204) 28851 ■■MBH 



Harrow College of 
Higher Education 

Faculty of Science nncl 
Teohnolooy 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(NURSERY 
NURSING) 

Salary Scale: £11,179 - 
£13,128 plua £1.038 London 
Welehtlne per annum. 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the post of Senior Lecturer 
responsible for the Early 
Childhood Education work at 
the Collage. The person 
appointed will be specifically 
responalbln for the full-time 
Nursery Nuralng course and 
the operation of the College 
Play Group. 

Applicants should have 
experience In NNEB work 
and/or PlaV Oraupa - teaching 
and management. Suitable 
qualifications in health and/or 
education studies are essen- 
tial. 

Application forma and 
further details are available 
and ahould be returned within 
fourteen days of the appear- 
ance of this advertisement to 
the Principal, Harrow College 
or Higher Education, Nortn- 
wlck Park. Harrow HA1 3 TP. 
Tel: 01-804 3422, Ext. 231 or 
232. 

Harrow la an equal oppor- 
tunities employer. (32447) H8 


S. Martin's College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster • 

DIRECTOROF 
THE INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
COMPUTING 

Applications are Invited 
•rom graduates with appropri- 
ate experience in schools for 
appointment from latSaptem 
bar 198B to tha peat of Dirac 
tor of the Institute of Educa- 
tional Computing, The post is 
a Senior Lectureship with 
teaching dutiea largely in the 
Inaarvlce field, administrative 
responsibility or- the Institute 
together with' research and 
development opportunities. 

Further particulars- and 
Ication forma are avail- 
_ j •from Tha Principal, s. 
W 11 "' Coll ana, Lancaster 
LAI JJJD. Completed applies 
tion forma ehoUld Pa 
by 13 Marah. ’(82377) 


Ealing College of ■ 
Higher Education 

LI/LII 
in Applied 
Behavioural Science 

An Applied Betiavtam 
Bclontlat is required os leoaii 
poaslble to contribute io a* 
business and manaotmam 
courses in areas relating U 
occupations! paychology • nd 
to develop teaching program 
mas In general permonnsimci- 
agement. 

Ideally, the aucc«utu] 
candidate will be a gradual*!* 
occupational psychology or i 
related discipline, hoM « 
further post graduate qud- 
(flea Lion of sn scadsDik or 
professional nature, and hm 
industrial experience In giMn 
al personnel management. 

The post la tenable (roe 
22nd April' 1988 or as icon u 
possible thereafter. 

Salary: U £6.B4S ■ 

£11.330 p.s., LU ZB.iU . 
£13,137 p.a. Irclualve of Lon- 
don Weighting. 

Application forma u4 
further details from Tha Chltf 
Admlnlstrativs Offlcsr (TV 

S ). Ealing Colleas ofHIdif 
ucatlon, 8t Mary’s Roed. 
London W3 3RF. CNa 
data: 13th March 19U. 


Luton College of 
Higher Education 
Bedfordshire 
Education Service 
Required as soon as goal- 
bio (ro-advarttasmentl 

SENIOR LECTURBBJ 
PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER kr 
ININFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

and Deputy to die Director 
the Computer Centre. . 

This la a new post ofc»"^ 
Importance to the 

ability to work under ons * 
own Initiative sm» boths»n 
tint. Small teaching ooto"" 
ment. 

BAB for BPPjIraOo" 
and furthor dettlle 
Dlreator’s facretsfK 
College of Hiphar Educafwg 
Park Square, tbtonLm *^ 
Cloojn^) data 33 March 


Courses 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

. Department of English Literature 
M.A. COURSES 1985-0 

Tha tallowing lughl coureu each tesUlng to Ihe <jegrae ol Msatar Ol Ms W 
nutaegalnt; ' / . _. jl - 

1. Modem end CeatMipenry Paeliv. Aitentlon wifl be. divided between ttja 
mmemenl (espectally Elldl end Pound) end later deWopmenla (from Audeeta »» P"" 

2. 'Med*m WHeen Ulenlore. Major worts 01 poetry, drama and Ikdon 

m tr^iah «t studied, alto site ntton tiom to Ihe use made ol iredWOM' o* 4 **®-^ 

unpeci ot politfda Ideu' and nterary influences Irani ouielde. TeugM w® *• *** 

oltoe Department of £ngi>eii Langutge. ' ' 

fl. The Msguege asd Philosophy ot CrfUtlim. TWs Wer-diedplwnr 

modem crtoeel theodae. including Rutelm Formalism. Cadi and Prandi 

mo moie recent d wetapmanto In oenerai theory at wel u to nansw 

T»mtol jointly with Ilia Departmenta ol English Language and PMoaaW- 

Ceuiwe ran (nun Qttobar to Saplambar, and lake oae yaar (M HbM ® 

[part-ttoe. by arrangement). Oaialla Iron Ihe Tutor Or 

Degerttient Ularelure, Ughereily ol SbalNaM. Sbeflteld 


Librarians 


HoUdaysaD^ I 
Acconriino^ jjlgEaa | 

. I 

! ■? E 

• ijda. ota> Larfl® iLi.D* 1 V 
• ■ '-.Holfgtod - rH 1-078) . -rTf- 

I 


XHETiMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1.3.85 
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Research and Studentships 


university 
col Lee, e of 
swAnse.A 


Research Studentships 

Applostiona are fnvtled from euHatty 
o5m graduatoe, or Ihose exp ectod to 
arsduate al the end of tide Boademto year, 
tor reseeidi eUidamahlps tenable tn each 
ol the to Sowing Department* of thle 
(Mvarslty Cofegs: HI8TOHY {18th 
Canto ry British) (Rotteesor Bhannon/Dr. 
Chunberieto); GERMAN (Profaeeor R. W. 
WUerre); GEOGRAPHY and RUS8IAN 
STUDIES (Pnfaseor Symons) (Transport 
Studies: preferably aviation); CHEMISTRY 
r. K. smith); CIVIL ENGINEERING 


iBBdfcal 


ariosi modeling end nppteatton In 
lucdor Device Design) (with 


MMOetonkF 

|rebear6h 


/AL 1 

UNIT (Or. Brenton); 


(Mr. 


PHY8IC8 (Professor Dirtlon); 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERNG (Dr. 


Piiiiibr. Stonimm^rw^toirf 


Aoousicaly exoXeri 

Aim- Engine Compressors); PHY8IC8 
(Pralsseor Gray Morgen). 

The research etudenlehlpa, which ere 


imabie bom the beginning of Ihe Beealon 
, cl Ihe esmo value as 


(Wfi-Mawiareol.... 

studentships awarded by the various 
Research Councils of the Brttleh Academy 
pfen UiUon fees, will be under Ihe 
supervision of die member of the 
•cede into stotf named in ihe above Haled 
Department*. 

Airthar pwttoulare about these 
ttodeniihipa and others oan be 
obtained by writing dlreofly to the 
reeeeroh Supervision mentioned, o/o 


Untvenlty Cofleoe ol awaiwea, 
HngMon Pirik, Swansea, 8A2 DPP 


(020731) 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Psycho logy 


PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited lor 
the poet of part-time (to time) 
research assistant to work on 
a project analysing ordinary 
accounts af behaviour. The 
work will Involve Interview- 
ing and content analysis. The 
ir (V* 

: April 


position ia for one year | 
Ume) commencing on let Ap 
1BU, or soon thereafter. 


. Salary will be pro rata to 
the hours worked on the bot- 
ron point of Research IB. 


Informal enquiries may be 
made to Dr. Charles Antakl. 
Department of Psychology. 


4919. 


__ t iyfll kw particulars and 
K p l?* 2 n form, please write 
E**abllinment Office 


(quoting rararanao L187/B), 

University Housn, Bnllrloq, 
Uncaater LAI 4^W. where 


K? i r,v * coplaal.nem- 

i£L? rB L, r " ,orBM should bo 
cent to arrive not later than 1 1 

March 1299.(92412) Kll 


University of 
Bath 

School or Engineering 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

iuiS?y c * t,on- * r * Invited for 


9 »nv, tea lor 
■ t hree ynar post am m Reao|rtih 


*P w ork on an 81 
unaeo research project con- 
th * application of. 


, - ■ ■ • — ■ swiiinuon or . 

to^®^5iy mo / n .7 try foehn iquee 
■HKSj? pi flow conditio 


In «»w” concutiona 

S.J^’^Hwger for the de- 
or Mperlmontal • 

dVtoiwi m- nBCM " Bry for 
neS!!?S? " IB — yr#n»ont Of now 
within turbine vo- i 
•«>•«»« 'M#r 


ooort PP v. , 5 antB #houId have a 
• degrao In 

^5SS , hK! , W„SW 


loflolng tgcluilqui 

£7 salary, .'up to 

“Ccordlno to qual- 
I cations and eaperlenoa, 

iisBhnffeSJ forma from the 


PimSiii ™!! forms from the 
0 7B ne ' Officer, University 
Pf Bsthj Bath BAST 7 AY, qqotr 


tan -.; “«n BA3 7AV, quote 


The University of 
Manchester 


Caper tmont of Metallurgy and 
Materials Science 


years. 


n 

• / 


j^gj^»5±ri3f±: 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

(Find-Term Appointment - 2 years) 


...... jradu- 

— preferably In Malhematka, 
Physics or Etectrfcal Enolrwerlna 
for ihe above SERC funded poet to 
Investigate probabtlstio factors In 
radtetfve electromagnetic com- 


palWIIty; radio frequency hazards 
and interference, work wB Involve 


both theoretical aniyste and practi- 
cal checks and represents a novel 

S illcatlon of the science of haz- 
s- assessment 

Senary on ecate £8.B60-£B,B20 p.a. 
8uperannuable. Opportunity to reg- 
ister for higher degree. 
Application' forma and further 
particular# from the Deputy Sec- 
retary, Ret: RA/EE/P8E/TH, 

University of Bradford, Wen 
Yorkshire BD71DP. Application! 
to be submitted by 16 th Maroh 
1986. 


THe University of 
Leeds 


Dopartmeni of Chlneoa 
Studies 


PRE-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Appllcatlona are Invited for 
the above post available from 


a date to bo arranaed with the 
successful candidate for 


rixed term of up to a year. 

Candidates must be well- 
quelirled Graduates, With 


good read Inn knowledge of 
Interest in mod- 


Chinese, an 

ern Chlnase literature, and an 
ability to use a computer. The 
Research Assistant will con- 
tinue work of the analysis of 
Uia contents or a collection of 
Contemporary Chinese liter- 


ary Journals which has been 
built " 


nUKSSS! 1 ! Pa V®holoay. " 

Spar SS l 


up In the Department of 

Chinese studies. Salary on tha 
Ip range of the Salary Scale for 
Research and Analogous staff 
(£8.600— £8. B20> according to 
aga, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Don XUrrmrinston, 
Department of Chinese Stu- 
dies, (Tel: 0332 431 731 Ext. 
6448). 

Application forms and 
rurther particulars may be 
obtained from the Registrar, 
the University. Leeds UK 9JT 
noting ref no 18/7; Closing 
ate for applications 92nd 


March. 19BE 


HI 1 


University of 
Kent 

Canterbury 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
OPTICAL FIBRE 
LOCAL AREA 
NETWORKS 


: Applications are Invited for 
the poet of Research Assistant 
on a project to invostloeto the 
potential or optical flbrsa In 
local communication net- 
works. In particular, the de- 
sign of a star coupled network 
probably using code division 
multiplexing as a multiple ac- 
cess techniques will -bo In- 


volved although tha area br 
Interest may become more 


generaL The successful candi- 


date will be invited to spend 
some time ht British Telecom 
Research Laboratories near 
Ipswich. The mppolntmeni, 
which Is supported by British 
Telecom la mltlelly for two 
year# with the probability of 
extension for a third. year. 


Tlia salary ia open to 
negotiation • but will com- 


ma 

in 


■urate with qualifications 


insurata with 
d. experience. 

Application forma an 
tioulsra m«y be obtitinoc 
the - Asa 1st ant Real 

Faculty of Natural Scl 


forma andpar- 
’ id frdil 


S latrar, 
encoa. 

Chemical Laboratory, The 
University. Canterbury. Kent 


CT1? 1NH to whom completed 

applications should be submit- 
ted by 1 April J BBS. Plage 
quote ref Al 0/89/TH ES.- 
(92405) 


HU 


POSTDOCTORAL J 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE : 

ths A SPilj? tion * are Invited toe: ' 
eff - r *,. to study- the - 

her” . 


University of 
> Kent 
Canterbury 

RESEARCH 
. . ASSISTANT * ' 
OPT1 CALF IBRE 
DATA NETWORKS 

V .a .a^L— . i..,ils/t r. 


progress in. the . Electron lea 




with' placing accoraina 
qiiaKfloatioria and experlebae. 

; Application terms an dj>#i> 
. titulars may be obtained from 


AHUI-nc — . 

_j|ty of Natural Sol on cos. 
ismloal \ Lrtoragw^, j.ThB 


, chamloal ' Laboratory, too 
tjnlvoraity. canterburiy. Ksnt 
CT* 7NH towhom completed 
^Ifiatlone should baeutatit. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Ctiamlstry 


University of 
Liverpool 

Doparimont of Ooography 


RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 


Applications are invited for 


A Research Associate la 
required to work on a project 
funded by Ilrltish Aerospace 
PLC concerned with the che- 
mical and physical character- 
isation of^^olyethar ether 


POSTGRADUATE 

STUDENTSHIP 


to work with Dr. Ann Handor- 
aon-Sellors on Hyntliaals of 
cloud climatologlaa. 


ketone (PEEK) and compo- 
sites based on this material. 


Candidates preferably 
should have a first degree In 
chemistry, materials science 
or a related discipline: should 
have had postgraduate train- 
ing in e relevant area of 
polymer science and should 
have had experience or the 
chemical and physical charac- 
terisation of polymers. Ideally 


This project bullde on 
previous work In the depart- 
ment and Is . a contributors 


ment ana la . a contributory 
part of the International 
Satellite Cloud Cllmatolooy 


Project MSCCP). The etudont 


candidates would already have 
worked with PEEK or similar 


materials. 


Tha appointment Is for 
twelve months starting as 
soon as poaslble. Tha salary 
on appointment will be up to 
£8,920 on Roaaarch Scales 


will be oxpoccad to have, or 
acquire, a sound knowledge of 
metaarolagy. Much of the 
date analyst o la computer- 
based so that previous experi- 
ence of computer program- 
ming would be useful. The 
project la funded by a grant 
from the U.S. Allr Force and 
will Involve tile studont col- 
laborative work with u.S. anti 
European scientists, it is anti- 
cipated that applicants will 


hold, or hope to gain, at least 
an upper second class honours 


6 Vib#u wii naiBarvii acvien 

1B/1A. dapondfriD upon age, 
qualifications and experience. 


degree In physics, mathema- 
tical geography or a 


tics or phyai 

simitar science subject. 


For rurther particulars end 
application form, please write 
to The Establishment Orrice 
(quoting reference L15B/B), 
University House. Ballrlsa, 
Lancaster LAI 4YW. whore 
applications (six copies) nam- 
ing three rorereas should be 
sent to arrive not lator than 
IStli March 1985. 

(32413) H11 


Applications, togother 
with the names of two re- 


ferees should be received not 
later than 18th March, 1SB5, 
by The Registrar, The Uni- 
versity. P.O. Box 147, Liver- 
pool L6B 3BX. 


S uote Ref: RV/D70/THE8. 
29) 
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Colleges of Further Education 


Lecturer \\l 
SL in Education 
(Psychology of 
Education) 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified peo- 
ple for the above post, commencing 1 September 
198 5 - ..... 

For further details and application form, sehd s6e to 
Dr J Alexander, Dean, Faculty of Education and' 
Social Science, Nlene College, Moulton Parte, North- 
ampton NN2 7AL. 

Completed application forms should be returned by 
22 March 1985. 


(OSOTM) 


London College of 
Furniture 
Inner London 
Education Authority 
41/71 Commercial 1 
Road, 

London El 1LA 
Tel: 01-247 1968 


South West London 
College 

Inner London ! 
Education Authority 

Management Studios : - 
Department 


Department of Furnishing and 
Interior Deal on 


Required 1 ss sop. 
posalbla 

LECTURER II 


1) LECTURER U 
IN UPHOLSTERY 

- • An experienced upholsterer 
(s required to teach upholstery 
theory, craft and Industrial 

S sctloe In goureee soross the 
•llaga. The post demands an 
Industrial background in bath 
modern and tradltioneJ Molds. 
Teaching experience would be 
an asset but le not essential. . 


appropriate 
cperlen 


Administration 




X| 

Nene Col lege Northampton X? 

I” 


to teach management or health 
core and related subject# on a 
variety of courses In the 
Health and Social Manage- 


ment Unit of tha Dopartmant, 
Applilcante ahould have 


qualifications, 
experience and ability to work 
effectively In a atudant/toek 


centred altuatlon. Re-ad ver- 
tieement. 



School Curriculum Davslopmont Committee 

Principal Professional 
Officer 


The task# of SCDC include the collection, evaluation end dlaeemln*iion 
of information about curriculum dsvalopmsnt work In England and 
Wales. Tho Committee wishes to appoint a Principal Professional Officer 
to co-ordinate these aspects of iie work. Including advice on appropriate 
policies lor the national and regional information services, The appoint- 
ment will date from 1 September 1 9B6 or earlier if possible. 

It ia anticipated that the sucoeasful candidate's career background wfl 
Include ell or soma of the following:- 

* School experience al a senior level, preferably with a cumculum 


reeponelbiiiiv; 

General involvement in curriculum planning and development over 


the age range 6 - 19. preferably with additional qualifications end 
asalbly with research and evaluation experience; 


* Experienca in LEA advisory worts and/or teacher education; 

* Knowledge of and some Involvement in the collection and 
dissemination of curriculum dais and the application of information 
technologioe; 

* Ability to analyse, write end talk to a variety of audiences on 
curricurum development Issues. 

Term a and conditions 


Salary scats £14.195 to £18.789 fine. London Weighting), placement 
according to axpBrienca. Non-contributory pension scheme. 


Closing date for return of application forms 
26 March 1986 


Further details and apollaation form from: 

Admin. Team, School Curriculum Development Committee, 
Newcombs House, 46 Nottlng Hill Geto, London Wit 3JB 
292/3 <M07TO| 


Telephone: 01 -22B 1234 Ext : 



Music 


Graduate 
Course Tutor 




Applications ere invited for thle senior post which become* 
vacant on let September, lBBB.The Graduate Tutor la 
itesponslbls for some 200 students on tha flourishing Q.R.S M. 
(Honour*) Course, end also contribute* to the gncainl 
development of tbe Academy. 

The port Is at Principal Lecturer level (£L3,08fi-£16,467 -I- LA. 
£1 ,038). Further details may be obtained (ton the 
Administrator to wham application* should be sen; by Friday. 
22nd March 1BBB. 

Royal Academy of Music, Marylabona Roed, London, NWt SHT 
(Tel: 01-B3B 6461). 


The University of 
Sheffield 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 
IN THE PERSONNEL 

; department 

■ Applications. ■ era Ihvltnd 
from man end women for tha 
above poqt which Ir tentbl* 
from 1 May 1 883 or aa Boon a* 
Boaelble there* r in r. Candi- 


da taa must hold, or expect to 
hold, a Pood honoure dam-no i 
admlnlatratlyn _ axpentnOB 


en d/or a higher degree would 
be an advantage ■ The parson 


appolntad will, work. Initially 
In tile Acndomlc. Staffing Sae- 
tlon of ttiedopehtiment but ft la 
expootad that experience Will 
be gained a croon the broad 
Irlhgaal ill activities. It lealeo 
expected that ‘ the poet . will 
provide a good grounding for a 
future career In. general Uni- 
versity. ad ihlitietr-et Ion .retfier. 
than In tno apeoCelletad area of ’ 
Personnel and the - parson 
appointed will be anroureged 


In due courae to obtain expert- • 
' relive 


ence in other od ml nla trail 
depqrtmenta. 


Initial eelary In the range 
£6.600 -,£8.820 a year on 
Orade IA for Admljifetrativa 


. . nun let 

SteTf. rtetne . to £12, ISO 
year; • 


Salary: On an . Iqcremente] . 
■cate within .the. radge of 
£7.948 £19,099: Starting 


r .548 •- £12,099- starting 
alnt depending, qh qu a Uti ca - 

don” A?lowBnco7 


fe- " treln’lno”' end" experi- 
ence. plus £1.088 Inner Lon- 


■AflfWi 

■’ Further detalla end forma 
of appHcatloit returnable 


JExpected age Of candidate* 
to about 27 yenra. but older 
idldetae not precluded. . 


a- a.! 

Fill* c; .03* ; .Mirier Ldndo/1 
AHpwfAoe.t. _ 

eannel Deportment (Academic 
Staffing). The University , 
Shorn old BIO 9TN, to whom 


Fartleulara from the Per- 


2) LECTURER 
GRADE I 
INDESIGN 

' A designer with a broad 
outlook, le. requir ed to teach 
mainly In i tbe BTHQ National 
Diploma In Interior and fur- 
nishing Studios, Training pnd 
experience are roq hired with- 
in the general field or Interior 
design r and furnlehlng. 



tlila post la aultaMe for lob 
share, application; fora Job 

S B re appointment will only 
considered If submitted on 
e. paired bo»l*> 


appl Iratlona. Including Itie 
names or lhreo._ reforeae. 
ahould ba sent by 13th March 
1983. Quote ref: R296/TH. 
<S34Q1 ) 


Hia 


Newhpn College 
Sidgwitk Avenue. 
Cambridge CBS 9DF 


• The vvoi;k Involves aillstlng 
. In the manegomont end de- 
velopment of the -courae »• 
port or a broadly baefd te*m . 
and taking aharge of a year or 
group of studantm„Teoc^g ■. 


experience Itl a BTBC or i 
lar oouree le deelrable. 



^MmiSTRATOJE/ 


SECRET ARL - 
ASSISTANT 


5.01 

i-SSf 


■rV: On ah. Incremental 

.TlBo.Sh.TBMiS 


Salat, - , . 

Mala within thi 
*9,910 t. *10,31 r-- ------- 

t depending. on qUaurica- 
i, 1 raining J and • expert- 
itus 21, 0SB Inner Lon- 


once.pl - 
don.Alloyvaifce 


. TIRBD or TBApHIftav- fitml- 
■- ierly tired teacher Seeks hiist- 
1 : ne*a - ventef*.. partnerahlp 
and bclghtdb fntinpe. -Write 
. Bo* No. TUBS 1 002: Prlohy 
. House. 8t.' John * Lane, 
BC1M4BX4C02497) . i. «St9 


•Appllcatlona arri invltqd for 
thin 1 responsible ..poet, to 
undprceKe . odmliilatrottve. 
esc rater! eland rbrarde work 
«. CollB .® B ' -Sfcrelary’s 
eaucniionei 
end Mcfttarti] qunllflcatlane 
ehd Borne experience or wohK 
irt en office nre - eu«ntl*]| 


. Further’ detail*, end an 
«epucat(on ■form nan ■ be 
abtalnea rrarti-jTJie 


■ QUIBIMDR » i . 

Adm In ixtrettyo orftger 
College. 


"^ssasass 1 


. ahU-e appoint mint 
ba considered IE a 
. a pslred boils, 

* ( .•■eLa.'.f 


) for lob . , 

MS 1 



knowledge of wohdprocbeelng 
eh • advtuitaae. - Soto hour 

... Betary □ccortllrig to. quAl- 
mcftiqna _ and c-xgerloncB 


the' range 


.749. - 



LOANS TO 8 A LAW ISO WOMIN 
from £30 granted game day. 



* ^Dotlcetione-.ln Wfltint). 

td tha Cfotlege SMi-dt- 
frv. from whom further par- 

jw«*v: C " B 


REMINDER 


COPY 
FOR 

CLASSIFIED 
[ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN 
THE 


\ 


T.H.E.S 




SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT 

LATER THAN 
* 10.00 A M. 

MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


■ 


■a 














THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 




Conferences and Seminars 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS* COLLEGE 

QUANTITATIVE METHODOLOGY 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

1-day Conference on Friday, 22nd March 2.00pm to 6.00pm 
Speakers:- 
Dr J. M Atkinson 

(Wolfeon College, Oxford) 

- Professor Muriel Cantor 

(American University, Washington D.C.) 

Also:- James Curran, David Silverman, Gerry Stlmson 
Fee: £5.20 (Full-time students, unwaged £2.00) 

Tickets and further details from: Secretary, Sociology 
Department (Tel: 692 7171, Ext. 2046). Limited number 
at door. 

In the Science Lecture Theatre, Goldsmiths* College, 
Lewisham Way, New Cross, London SE14 6NW. < 020006 ) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON GOLD8MITHS' COLLEGE 

THE DREAM OF EDUCATION 
FOR ALL - IS IT OVER? 

The Ian Qulland Memorial Lecture given by 

STUART HALL 

Professor of Sociology, Open University 
Tuesday, 12th March 7.00pm 
In the Science Lecture Theatre 
Goldsmiths* College, Lewleham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6NW 

ADMISSION FREE 

booms) 



LECTURESHIP IN 
AFRICAN HISTORY 

At too Unhrcrally of Trondheim, 
The Faculty of Art* a position, as 
lecturer of African History Is 
vacant. The position Is temporary, 
but will be permanent from the year 
■1989 on. 

The lecturer wQLbe expected .to 
undertake leaching duties In accor- 
dance with the cou rse* of study cur- 
rent at any given' time, and s/ho must 
also piny out .examination work 
Without further remuneration. 

The appointment is subject to the 

conditions bolding for public 
offices. Annual salary is N.Kr. 
128.0(XM76.IX)0 (approx. £12,373 
17,015) Applicants Will be evalu- 
ated both on professional quail Oca- 
tfoorand on lire basis of research 
■«d other scholarly wdrk. The 
application (4 ex.) should grVs full 
details or educational background 
and professional ckreer, and should 
b* accompanied by certified copies 
of testimonials, and by (3 ex.) cop- 
ies of relevant pubUdred or 
iurpuMUied reaoarefa. ’ 
ApfHeatioaa Mafaferini the wem 
af 3 referee (who should write direct 
lb the Upfecralty adsotkttad) ad 


lb i he Uplvcnjtar unaoUdfed) ami 
Mbf feia > tha UdretaKy of 
efe,T>efeefll|NAefc, 
Tn^lDciiadMRl«WDn r 
TytfWr*ay. »fe*dd ba^nahtreifed 
HMer1hui1ttof3Me m5, , ;•/ 


Colleges and 
Departments of 


Central School . < 

of Art and Design 
Inner London 
E d u ca ti on A u thority 
Southampton Row 


SENIOR LECTURER 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

A 'Senior Lecturer In 
Qrnphtc Denton le required m 
won *« poeelble. 

The Depart ntent currently 
oCCera: e B.A. (Bona) Course 
run Jointly with St Marlin'* 
School of Art 1 an M.A. Course 
or four terms' duratloni Re- 
Marcn. Desraee end other 
part-time courses . 


. Application forma, return - 
■*»i« 14 «"d 

available from 
the School. 1 . 


Abl ISLA 


Artrilcitldht' 


Accommodation 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

1. DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES ft SOCIAL SCIENCES 
invites applications for a post of lecturer. A successful 
candidate should have a minimum qualification of a Masters 
degree in English and Education. A Ph.D degree will be 
preferred. He Will be expected to take language use lectures 
end tutorials for PODS and B.Ed (Primary and Secondary) 
and other related courses as prescribed by the Head of 
Department. 

Experience in the use of Teaching Aids in Education will be 
an advantage. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS invites applications for a 
post of lecturer. Minimum qualifications required will be a 
good Master’s degree in Statistics with some teaching 
experience (preferably in applied Statistics) at University. 
Desirable: a Doctorate degree in Statistics, specialising in 
some applied Statistics ares. 

3. DOC UMENTALIST/RESE ARCH FELLOW, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH . 

Qualifications: At least a B.A. in Social Sciences and M.A. 
degree in Information Sciences and Documentation or a 
degree in social sciences plus postgraduate qualification in 
Librarianahip with experience in documentation and 
information eciettce work. Knowledge of Information 
systems ptannlng and computerisation of documentation 
services and development studies will be an advantage. 
Duties: Will be overall fellow in charge of documentation 
services at NIR. Will edit all institute’s publications, viz: 
research notes, conferences proceedings, working papers, 
etc. Will supervise printing and computer units and train 
documentation staff of various institutions (including 
SADCC countries) in relevant fields. Will be required to 
carry out both desk and field research work and undertaka 
any extra assignments as may be required by the Institute’s 
Director, e.g. analysing documents using the OECD 
macro thesaurus, compiling newspaper clippings, 

bibliographies, directories, etc. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS: invites applications for the 
post of Lecturer. 

Applicants should have at least an M.Bc. in Physics and 
preferably a Ph.D in Physics. Experience in Environmental 
Physics and/or the Physics of Renewable Energy Resources 
would be an advantage. 

The Department of Physics ofiere one mqjorautyect as part of * 
a combined mqjor B.8c programme. The appointee will be 
required to design and teach physics courses at all levels in 
the undergraduate programme, and to undertake research 
and such other duties as are prescribed by the Head of 
Degertmrmt.'nie appointment is available from August 1, 

SALARY: lecturer P8668 - P16868 

Closing date: March 30, 1086 

In addition expatriate staff ere paid 30% contract addition and 

25% gratuity payable at tbe end of contract. 

All applications should be directed to: The Assistant Registrar 

(Staffing), , University of Botswana, Private Bag 0022, 

Gaborone; Botswana. 

O. M. GABORONE 

ASSISTANT REQISTRAR (STAFFING) 

February 6th, 1085 . 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

Computer Science 
Department 

Applications are Invited tor up to three tenure track positions at 
enttyor ajhtorteed level. An earned doctorate In computer sdenbe 
or a relrted dtedpUne is required. Excellence In research And 
teaching Is being sought; all arsas of specialization are of interest 
™ Computer Science Department currently offers an under- 
graduate major and a professional maaterVdsaree. Plans are 
urtow way to Introduce M.S. and Ph.D. programs. The University's 
JUP AOKfemfo starting in Computer Science over tha 

new nVQ years. 

or atee soon to be lnStarted ftmlude a • 
Hants poo Systynjto the department, several IBM and CDC 


a Cyber plus Into* Advanced Computation Methods Center. 
Nwnorous microcomputer laboratories are available to support 
iteKlsmtoiiteeard), supervised lab courses, and individual atu- 

SSLSSS. . *°0temming 



Posts 

Overseas 

China 


• language Improvement and methodology claasaa for China* 

• Becondaryandtartlarylavaltaachera of English; or ESPand 

• study skills Instruction for postgraduates. Some senior ports 

0 will Include teaching of Bpplled linguistics, and materials 

0 production. 

• QualHtaationt: candidates must be British oltlzsns, holding a 

9 first degree In English or other modern language, and a PQCE 

0 TEFL or RSA Diploma; an MA In Applied Linguistics Is required 

t for some poets. Minimum of 2 years' relevant TEFLexperlenra 

0 for Lecturers and minimum of 5 years' experience for Senior 

a Lecturers. Some teacher-training experlanoa desirable, 

t Salary: IocbI salary Yuan 600-700 pBr month plus annual 

m sterling subsidy (increase pending) £6,202 for Lecturers, £5,418 

^ for Senior Lecturers (£1 = Yuan 3.16). 

g Benefits: free accommodation, airfares, baggego allowance, 

0 Installation grant, superannuation contribution. 

• Closing date for applications : 1 6 March 1 886. 

• Reference: B4B 90-1 06TH. 

• 

% For further details and an application form, please write, 

• quoting the post reference number to: Overseas Educational 

• Appointment! Department, The British Counof 1, 80-81 

• Tottenham Court Road, London W1 P 0DT. 

• tooBOot rrn ^ 

• o • o • o • o 1 X 16 

• OOOiiOO -y-v a . a -1 

: ;;:s:s 5 British 
: s;s:ss2 Council 



Tt* M opewai nevoa are in ninow-*-'- -v* 

A»i)«ican and Critical Theory. 8«condaty wnaldaf^wJ’J^ 
flhreq to apedallate In Modehi Poetry and 
****••> 

Candidates should hava a Rh.D aind possess a strong f® 00 ™ ■ 

; wholariy reaaarch, ; 

Twoone-year replacement positions Inany.fWd arealM av 
abto from July 1-; 1085 through June 30, 1986. ;■ 

. Irv aocordance witeOanadtan ImmlgfaMon requl^^' 

.. advertisement > directed iq the first Instance to Canadtonoj 
;^,Wtopemwent .ntyktenta of Canada. Tha Unjjjw. 
OfawfiOftore.equal qnipipyment opportunities to qualffl * 3 


:> psadHite tf^piioati** is March 3h Adas, Plea®® 0,Vl 
the namwof torse retoreea to: • . 

. ;v ' £ . Prof, Ffank M. Tlerpey 

v- vChalimw r‘ . ■» 


> :• Kin 


aftsfettu 
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Overseas continued 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
SINGAPORE 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


Applications are Invited tor teaching appointments ranging from 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships in the Department of 
Patholdgy! Candidates should possess an approved basic 
medical degree and a relevant higher academic/professional 
qualification In Histopathology together with teaching and 
research experience. 

Groea annual emoluments range as follows: 

Lecturer S$30,660 - 63,670 

Senior Lecturer SS57.60O - 1 01 ,930 

Associate Professor S$89,300 - 1 23,000 

(STGE1 *= S$2.46 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate's 
qualifications, experience and the level of appdlntmeht offered. 
In addition, appointees with an approved basic medioal degree 
and relevant higher academic/professlonat qualifications may 
opt to retain consultation fees up to 60% of their annual gross 
salary or lo receive a fixed annual clinical allowance as follows: 

Lecturer SS6, 000/9,000 

Senior Lecturer S$1 5,000 

Associate Professor S$21,000 


Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academlo Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
the University are each required to contribute at the present rate 
of 26% of his salary, the contribution of the staff member and 
the University being subject to a maximum of S$1,250 per 
month and S$1 ,750 per month respectively. The eum standing 
to the staff member's credit In the Fund Is tax-free and may be 
withdrawn when the staff member leaves Singapore/Malaysia 
permanently. 

Depending on tha type of contract offered, other benefits may 
Include: a settllng-ln allowance of S$1 ,000 (single) or S$2,000 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging from 
S$1 20 to 3$218 p.m., education allowance for up to three 
children, subject to a maximum of SS10.000 per annum per 
child, passage assistance and baggage allowance for the 
transportation of personal effects to Singapore. 

Application forme and further Information on terms end 
conditions of service may be obtained from: 


The Director 
Personnel Depertment 
Hatlonal University of 
8lngepore 
Kent Rfdge 
Singapore 0611 


NUS Overseas Office 
do Slngepore High 
Commleelon In London 
6 Chesham Street 
London SW1 
U.K. 

Tel: (01) 235-4562 


(020777) 


Faculty of- 
Commerce 


Senior Lecturer - Co-ordinator 
Pre-University Bursary Scheme 


A newly created post at Senior Leoturer level as Co-ordina- 
tor for the Pre-University Scholarship Soheme presents a 
challenge to a suitably qualified person and represents a 
major step forward In commercial education In South Afrioa. 


Essentially, the post Is a managerial one linked “With an 
ability to provide on tee Job training for a number of selected 
- ; Pre-University Soholara. The Objective of the scheme is to 
welat with bridging the gap between schools and 
university,. •: • : - 


Applieants require a minimum of a recognised Bachelors 
degree In Comffieroe and miist be able to Iriterfade wilh a 
number, of conimerblal organisations to ensure that the 
practical training can be denied out effectively. 


Salary: Senior Ledtursr: E*23 l 0l6rfl3O l l74 per annum. 


benefits e-annual bonus ti generous leave • medical aid * 
pension ti remission of fees • housing subsidy, travel, 
. removal and settllng-ln allowances (if eligible). 


'. The Policy of the' University la not to discriminate on 
.. Qroundspf aex, rac8, colouf or national origin. • 

• 8ubrfilt o.v. as abon as possible with toll personal and 
oarper; details' said three refereea to the Registrar (Aoa- 
- dem|o,Staffrng)> Unfverelty>of the Witwaterarapd.-I dan 
. * SmuteAvenue, donarirtesbiig 2001 Further details oan be 
. obtained from Mr/ Geoff. Herinlng, South African Unlver- 
eitiee Office, Chrcheater HoUae^278 HlghHolbom, Loncton 


. , v WC1V7HE dr Prolpasor. ft N. Brits In dohanneaburg: tele- 
.,plxne 716 3861. : f . ^ 


i«. • •; 


r : Vf. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
fHE W^WTERSRAND 


Department of 
International 


Relations 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 


Applicants for this Isctureshlp should have suitable aca- 
demic and practical experience. In order to be considered 
for a Senior Lectureship a minimum of 5 years University 
lecturing at under and post graduate level Is required, 
details relating to previous teaching should be submitted. - 
The successful candidate will be expected to teach a com- 
bination of courses In the following areas: 

Indian Ocean Politics, Southern Africa, Geopolitics, Inter- 
national Relations Theory, Atlantic Community and NATO, 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation and COMECON. 

Salary range, according to qualifications and experience: 

Senior Lecturer R23.916-R30.174 

Lecturer R^B,267-R27,648 

Benefits • annual bongA • generous leave • medical aid • 

pension • remission of feeB • removal, travel, seltling-ln 

allowances, housing subsidy (if eligible). 

It la the policy of the University not to discriminate on 
grounds of sex, race, colour or national origin. 

Submit a comprehensive C.V. with full personal and 
career details, Including the names of three profes- 
sional referees by 29th March 1985 to the Deputy 
Registrar (Academic Staffing), University of the Wh- 
watersrand, 1 Jan 8muta Avenue, Johennesburg 2001 
or Mr Geoff Henning, South African Universities Office, 
Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, London WC1V 
7HE. 

(020784) 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WITWATERSRAND 


Faculty of 



Senior Lecturer — Co-ordinator 
Pre-University Bursary Scheme: 


A newly created post at Senior Lecturer level as 
Co-ordlnator for the Pre-University Scholarship 


Scheme presents a challenge to a suitably Qualified 
person and represents a major step forward In 
neerlng education In South Africa. 


Essentially, tee post la a managerial one linked with an 


ability to provide on thajob training for a nurpbar of 


selected Pre-Univerelty Scholars. Tha objective of the 
scheme Is to assist with bridging, the gap between 
school and unh/erelty. 

Applicants require a' minimum of a recognised Bach- 
elors degree in Engineering and must be able to inter- 
face with a number of industrial organisations to ensure 
that the practical training can be carried out effectively. 
Salary) Senior Lecturer: R23,918-R30,174 per annum. 
Benefits • annual bonus • generous leave * medical 
aid • pension • remission of fees • housing subsidy • . 
travel, removal and settilng-ln allowances (If eligible).^ : 
The pdlicy of the University te not te; dl^mfrtate ph’ 
grounds of ^sex, race, colour or hatlonal origin. • 


Submit C.V. as soon as boaalbfe with full persphal. 
and career details and three referees to the Rente- 


details and three refereea to the Regis- 
trar (Aoadeinlo Staffing), University; of tha w|fr 
waterarand, 1 Jan Smuts Avenue, Johannesburg 


200l! Further details oan be obtained from MrQebS 
Henning, South African Unlyeraltlea Office, 


Chichester House. 278 High Holborn, Ifrtoon 
Professor R. P. MareUa In dohari- 


WC1V 7HE or . 

nesburg: telephone 718-3238. 


(080788) 



UNIVERSITY OF 
THE wmXWERSRAND 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 
INTHET.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
01-253 3000 EXTN. 226 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY- AUSTRALIA 


HEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 


QIT is a mu Hi-disciplinary higher education insitlulian with-an 
enrolment of approximately 8,400 students. Brisbane, the city in 
which the Institute is located, is the State capital of Queensland and 
has a greater metropolitan population of about one million people. 

.It is a coastal city enjoying n mi Id climate similar to that or Southern 
Spain. The Institute has a traditional school/depart mem structure 
which includes the School of Engineering with five departments. 
This school offers a wide range of professional qualifications, from 
Master of Engineering to Associate Diplomas. The Department of 
Electronic Systems Engineering has been established in the School 
to lake over responsibility for the increasingly Important area of 
electronics from the existing Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. This newly formed deportment, with an establishment of some 
22 academic and support staff, will be responsible for Masters, 
Bachelor anti Associate Diploma programmes and Jointly re- 
sponsible with the School of Computing Studies Tor a double 
degree programme in Electronics and Computing. 

Applications are invited for the post of Head of this important 
new department, from persons with an appropriate higher degree 
(preferably by research) and experience both In tertiary teaching 
and (preferably) In Industry. The appointee will exhibit very high 
acndcmlc leadership and administrative ability. An active Interest 
in the development of electronic systems engineering and a J 
willingness to he involved extensively with the professions and 1 
industry must be demonstrated. The appointment will be at 
Principal Lecturer I level. Salary: SAU43.929 per year. 


1 




Further Information Is available from the Head of School, Dr. J, 
Corderoy, tel: (07) 22^ 2415. 


Applications quoting 31/85 with full details including telephone 
contact and (he names and addresses of three referees to reach (he 
Personnel Manager, Q.I.T., George Street, Brisbane, 4000, 
Australia, by March 29^ 1985. (7490) 


f 


DARWIN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

formerly known as Daiwln Cammuinlty College 

SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES & 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


L^c^rerGr^de 1 In Psychology 
Position No: G£ 7 l 

MLAftVMNQEi LactMMcqmfal A!24B4a-AS24B4UB;AI2B07!-<Afc32!34 P>1 ' ' 


Th» D«paynnl ■ 9*C*»fc>r oJ Art* PtaeataiM Which Indudn niijar MqiMnMi In ' 
Anihrapolpinr, Gnrt'kL HMniv. Politic*, Psychologr and Sociology. At prtuni PVyoholaw 
wiln In ih* BA. h MtrodnetMy. dwalopniMM, hoA occupaMnal and smi-cdunl pavchol- ; 
ow *ml ii riyponUW*. fdt ll» IMoWne of ■ CaiWKat* coon* In CounuUmg ThiOty and Piafc-" 1 j 
tKw. II I* pfMhnty *nflt8»d in mMng ptotaulMial nacognillan ol its unit* It * major 
mhrvaduattwKiutne*. 


1 Thj OfparVHtnl Mia* apfalMUan* Iron, man and woman tor Iho poanioa of tacani to laach 
until In Caunaalllng ami Paraomi ny at tha dagna tawd and CouMHiingaL tlia eowficati iav*L 


OUAUFtCATUNS: topicanti ahauU haw a highar dagrao in Fiycftotogy and paetMa) 
Mpaffenc* to thf f raa pf Cntnaatfee or cfcnicat nychatoar. apd Wvovtd ba oUgibia tor mtm- 
tinmhto of tfw AmuaHan ftatchotogtoal Sadair. TVacbtog o^arimoa In PiyrtiWogr at uniary 


ItoWl.lr alM daatrabto. Thf appoMao a*»l ba raqMatl (d taaeh « oibw anas to ba dacidad In 
forwukatleri wtlttka Haaldofwvtnwit. ' 


For Vwlhn on )ha quiu.ot <tw portion ptoaw contaoi Or O R Davidson. Principal 

Lafibjrsr-Pprtbotew Ufaphona'fOeftj iCdail. ! 


CONDItlONB OF KnVTCE: In addrtfen la atriaiy a BWrtot Alkwanea ol AS20M pjL (with 

mpandinia|arAS1l7>pa.taMhMrtdapndMili)laalaaiMyabla.AMPForihnCallaeddCWiidi- 

tbMia id! Sarvlca. lop*Ui»r wHh an Intoonat/ixi Swantsnl on tha abova poaUun and *» Daport- 
■ivwni vto I ba fawanfad pn rafetpt all awlioatton. 

APPLICATION!! Appic*t)ona Fditna can ba obti toad h«n: 

Tlf lantor Pantoawl OtWaa r . P a nvto tnadhita adTa d wtogy. PQ !b» 4014!,' 

OAaiMNINA NT !7M. Auduto 
arbfta^topriroton)XlMUa , . 

eiortNti 00 AtxM.tete' 

•' ■ : ' ansqual onpMnmhYaMKoinr 

■ • '(Dzom'i 




THES 

Forthcoming 
. /- : Special Book numbers 
t for March 1985. 

March 8 History 

1^ Maths & 
.^Physics 
22 Social Policy 



"i K*’r ’■'i.*' S ' -t ' i '- , « i i'-, :» v./i* 















